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O one who surveys the political situation of 
the world to-day but must admit that modern 
democracy seems to be facing the greatest 
trial of its brief career. The most obvious ex- 
ression of this condition is that within the space of three 
years Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Russia, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium have endured, even where they 
have not welcomed, dictators. Germany has Hindenburg; and 
France seeks a man strong enough to rescue her from her 
present difficulties. Why? What is the cause of this sudden 
flowering of dictatorships on the Continent; what is the 
cause of this apparent collapse of self-government — if that 
is what this means? Is it true, as the socialists have been pro- 
claiming, and the Third International has been endeavoring 
to achieve, that this is the end of the “‘ bourgeois experiment,” 
that democracy has broken down and something else must 
be sought to take its place? Is it true that this is due in nearly 
every case merely to financial weakness, or is there a deeper 
cause? 

To the average, American, or even Englishman, the ques- 
tion may seem absurd, a mere device to attract attention to 
an alarmist utterance, a warning against a catastrophe 
which can never occur. As in all such cases, he refuses to face 
the facts, especially when they are unpleasant. To him 
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democracy has not merely been accepted as the best possible 
solution of the great problem of political organization, but 
as the only one conceivable in the present state of society — 
a part of the order of the universe. He is so busy with buying 
and selling, with planning ways to secure a living or his for- 
tune, with making and measuring, with manufacturing or 
distributing or transporting or exchanging, with the infinite 
details and problems of his business, whether he is building 
or driving or counting or collecting, or deciding and judging 
— so absorbed in these, in his amusements and the domestic 
concerns of his life, that he has little time or energy to spend 
on the way in which government should be run, especially in 
a “foreign” country. He accepts self-government as he ac- 
cepts the weather — and it is true that under almost any 
form of government as in almost any weather, life, in the 
biological sense, would go on for the great majority of 
mankind. 

He may, indeed, urge with some force that the rise of 
dictatorships in the particular countries in question has little 
or no importance. In most of them self-government is an 
exotic growth. Turkey may be disregarded entirely in sucha 
discussion, with Russia. Spain has had more different gov- 
ernments within the past hundred years than any other 
European state. Poland is so new — and has been so turbu- 
lent — that this latest development is only what might have 
been expected. Portugal and Greece were notoriously revolu- 
tionary. Hindenburg is no more a dictator than Coolidge; 
and the idea of France altering her form of government 
passes the bounds of political imagination. All this is true — 
in whole or part — yet the fact remains that not since 
modern democracy made its appearance on the stage of 
politics have there been so many dictators in Europe at one 
time as now. 

Nor is this all the story. Within the year there has been a 
determined effort to replace parliamentary government in 
Great Britain with some form of class rule — and though 
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the general strike is ended, no one can believe that it is over. 
In the United States a situation has developed from the 
system of senatorial primaries which must give pause to the 
most determined champion of self-government, while the 
situation in regard to crime is little less than appalling. 

It is not necessary to be an alarmist to perceive that in 
these phenomena is to be found good ground for examining 
the problem of self-government as it now presents itself to 
the world at large. It is not necessary to agree with the 
socialists and the Bolshevists that democracy is breaking 
down; much less that their peculiar systems are destined to 
take its place, for the governments which have arisen are so 
far from that “proletarian dictatorship” of which they 
dream, so distant from communism, or even socialism, that 
they seem to be, in fact, far more opposed to those doc- 
trines than the system which they have for the moment 
replaced. But it is still less necessary to agree with those in- 
different or over-optimistic souls who will not admit that 
there is or can be anything wrong with this best of all pos- 
sible systems in this best of all possible worlds. 

On the face of it, all the argument lies on the side of the 
champions of democracy. What could be better than that the 
people should select their own rulers? What is more logical 
than that all those on whom government bears should have 
a voice in determining its personnel and its policies? What 
seems more probable than that the people, given this great 
privilege, or right, would eagerly make use of it, and that 
the number of votes cast at each election would equal the 
number of those capable of going to the polls on election day? 

Is it not apparent that the people possessed of this great 
prerogative, would naturally look about, find the men among 
them best fitted to manage the difficult and complicated 
business of government, persuade or compel those men to 
accept public office, reward them in proportion to their 
labors and abilities, support the policies their representatives 
devised, and keep them in office as long as their age and 
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talents permitted them to serve? Is it not obvious that under 
this system each nation would have at all times in its legis. 
lative, judicial, and executive offices the ablest, most honest, 
most efficient members of the community; that the greatest 
talents would be directed to the greatest tasks, and that the 
only concern of the people would be to make the wisest 
selection from among the most deserving of their number, 
and the wisest choice of the measures prepared by their 
chosen rulers? 

Such was the theory of those who for the past two cen- 
turies have urged the principle of self-government. They had 
an easy task. To point out the illogicality of the hereditary 
principle, to prove the unfitness of many of those who rose 
to power through birth alone, to show that the true way to 
popular content and wise administration lay in permitting 
men to choose their own rulers, skilled in public affairs, able, 
honest, wise, unselfish — as they would be if chosen under 
this system — this was not hard to demonstrate. By com- 
paring the worst of the old aristocratic system with the per- 
fection of the system they proposed, they won an easy dia- 
lectic victory. For the voice of God upon which the old 
régime relied, they substituted the voice of the people, de- 
claring — what was incontestably true in the world of politics 
at least, as the facts proved — that the voice of the people 
was the voice of God, when it came to choosing its rulers. 

At first, indeed, that was interpreted as meaning that only 
those who had revealed some skill and wisdom in conducting 
their own affairs should be permitted to exercise this privi- 
lege. But the principle that men who had neither property 
nor education should not participate in government broke 
down before the doctrine that, as all were affected by gov- 
ernment, all should have a voice in determining its destinies. 
That was powerfully reinforced-by the belief that in certain 
fundamentals, like religion and politics, the opinion of the 
“common man” was as good as, if not better than, that of 
those more richly endowed with education and property. 
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After 1848, in particular, political equalitarianism made rapid 
headway. Whittier’s lines in his ‘‘Poor Voter on Election 
Day” voiced the belief that 


The rich is level with the poor, 

The weak is strong to-day, 

And sleekest broadcloth counts no more 
Than homespun frock of gray. 


It is a charming picture, and yet as we read it to-day, in 
the country in which it was written, there is something about 
it which seems as much out of place as the broadcloth and 
homespun that clothe its characters. It was, perhaps, well 
enough in the time and place of which Whittier wrote to 


. set a plain man’s common sense 
Against the pedant’s pride 
but there is a certain irony, in view of recent happenings in 
the United States, in the proud poet’s boast that 
To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land; 


The wide world has not strength to buy 
The power in my right hand. 


It is a noble sentiment, adapted to that older New England 
community of which Whittier wrote, of the same blood and 
speech, of relatively the same level of intelligence, and not 
so very divergent even in worldly fortune, as we reckon it in 
these more spacious days. But the slight hollowness of tone 
which it gives forth now, its somewhat remote and alien 
note, measures the passage of three-quarters of a century 
of — shall we say? — progress in the United States. 

It is easy to magnify the past, as it has been found of late 
easier and more profitable to minimize it. It may be that in 
another three-quarters of a century those leaders whom we 
choose nowadays to represent us in what is known as the 
“higher” branch of the Congress of the United “*»tes may 
measure up \ vith, or even overtop, the Webster 2rd Lincoln 
of Whitt*er’s day. It may be that La Follette and Borah 
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will be set beside Washington and Marshall in public es- 
teem — or above them. It may be that Brookhart is des- 
tined to a niche of fame beside Jefferson and Franklin. It may 
be that the primary system which brings them into political 
being may then be hailed as a greater achievement than the 
Constitution. When that day comes, if it ever comes, we 
may expect that A. J. Cook will be regarded as a second, per- 
haps a greater, Cromwell, and Caillaux as another Sully. 

But unless all signs of the moment fail, if civilization as 
expressed in politics keeps its present level or rises higher, 
this does not seem probable. What seems more probable is 
that we shall begin to revise our estimates of democracy, not 
so much, perhaps, in principle as in practice. For nothing 
seems more evident at the present moment than that it is not 
working in accord with the predictions of its prophets and 
promoters, not even in accord with the desires of the people 
for whose benefit it was presumably devised. There is some- 
thing wrong with the picture the early democratic artists 
painted; there is a flaw in the machine which their successors 
built. 

It is still true that of all ways to choose rulers democracy 
is theoretically the best. It is true that at certain times, by 
popular wisdom, or accident, or the design of Providence, 
it has clearly demonstrated its worth. Yet it requires no 
very wide acquaintance with affairs to-day, whether local, 
or national, or international, to perceive that something must 
be done if this form of political organization, as it was once 
understood, is to survive, much less succeed. For it is evident 
that in the opinion of many, it has at this moment failed to 
demonstrate its ability to produce great men, even in pro- 
portion to the hit-and-miss system of royalty and aristocracy. 

With that problem we are not concerned, nor with the 
question of the “failure” of d racy, but rather with the 
causes of its present condition} What are the causes of dis- 
satisfaction with its workings, expressed in such widely 
different forms as the establishment of the “commission” 
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or “city manager” form of municipal administration in the 
United States, and the dictatorship of Mussolini in an 
In general, if one inquires concretely into the causes 0 
this dissatisfaction, he will find it summed up on the lips *% 
the average man in the words “‘politics”’ and ‘ “politicians.” 
The system of selecting rulers does not seem to have pro- 
duced the kind of men —- or the kind of government — de- 
sired by most persons, in spite of the fact that on the face 
of things they are chosen by the “people” themselves. It 
is now possible, so it is said, for only three classes of men to 
achieve seats in the Senate of the United States,_million- 
aires, “‘machine~—politicians, and demagogues; and if this 


be true, it bodes ill for the future of self-government in 


this country, and goes far to explain dictatorship abroad. y _ 


The reasons for this are obvious enough. The conduct of 
affairs under such a system tends to fall into the hands of 
those more anxious for their own fortunes than for those 
of the country. That is probably unescapable in any form of 
government, but a democracy is peculiarly sensitive on that 
side. The qualities which enable men to secure the franchise 
of masses of their fellows are seldom those which enable them 
to legislate wisely and well once they are in power. |Men are 
elected because they are good “politicians,” and are ex- 
pected to reveal the qualities of ‘ ‘ statesmen.’ In general, 
there is no distinction drawn between those words; a great 
many persons, even among politicians, do not know that 
there is a difference; yec it has been noted that there is 
scarcely more chance that a politician may develop into a 
statesman than that a like miracle may be performed in the 
person of a king or a duke. Moreover, contrary to the older 
belief that, once the people were allowed to govern them- 
selves, all would eagerly embrace the opportunity to exercise 
the franchise on every occasion and that only the best would 
offer themselves as candidates, and be chosen, we have seen 
that the best elements find politics “impossible,” that the 
worst are the most easily organized; and we are governed 
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not by our ablest men but by professional “politicians” 
now a word of ill omen. 

Indeed, in comparison with a gift of words, a trick of 
popular appeal, skill in political organization, even at times 
the sheerest demagoguery, the greatest of statesmanlike 
qualities are of little avail in a direct appeal to the masses 
for their votes. ‘The people like to be fooled” is the com- 
monest axiom of those engaged in that appeal, whether in a 
public or a private capacity; and in that respect men have 
not changed much from the days when Caesar wrote of the 
Gauls that they were prone to believe that which they wished 
to believe. Men wish to believe that political miracles can 
be accomplished. They wish to believe that in the hands of 
the demagogue the crooked may become straight, the wrongs 
righted, the impossible made possible. They are incurably 
credulous, as any salesman of dubious securities will glad ily 
testify. They need to be protected against themselves in 
that field, they are so protected, and they are glad to be 
protected. 

But in the field of politics there has been a school of utter- 
ance — one may not venture to call it thought — which has 
found it of great personal advantage to proclaim the doctrine 
of “‘direct action. ’ Recognizing, even proclaiming, the de- 
fects of self-government, it has urged more self-government 
as the cure-all. In such fashion, the referendum and recall, 
the senatorial primary, the submission of every pene, 
and every personality, to the immediate decision of the people, 
were championed as the remedies for the obvious short- 
comings of popular government. These were personified | in 
the form of the “‘interests,” ‘“‘secret influences,” the 
“bosses,” “Wall Street,” “capitalism,” “big business,” 
the “ring’” — whatever phrase for the moment and for the 
place seemed most effective. Unquestionably there was 
something in this, enough, at any rate, to make a case. All 
forms of government at all times contain within themselves 
the seed of weakness and injustice and inequality. Under 
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Czarism and Bolshevism, under monarchy and proletarian 
dictatorship alike, there is tyranny. Under democracy, as 
under all other forms of political organization, there will be 
inequality — only under democracy it will be the result of a 
natural inequality among men, not an artificial inequality. 

Yet in all this argument, one great element of sound ad- 
ministration was neglected by the eloquent and persuasive 
salesmen of their own personalities. It was that of time, with 
the reflection that time brings. Another, which they by no 
means neglected, since it worked in their favor, was that of 
mass. The remedies which they urged for the ills of the state 
were greater speed and still greater numbers. Once everyone 
was admitted to the franchise on every question, once 
everyone was able at a moment’s notice to express his opin- 
ion on personnel and policy directly, without interference 
from the outside, without the slow formality of legislature 
or convention, all would be well. And with what result? Can 
any man seriously contend that the Senate of the United 
States to-day is superior at any point to the Senate of the day 
when it held at one time Clay and Calhoun and Webster, to 
take three out of many? 

This is no challenge to the principle of democracy. It is no 
argument that there are now no longer able men in the 
United States. It is rather that we have somehow gone off 
in the wrong direction under the leadership of those who 
found it to their advantage to urge us along that path. We 
have thrown aside the safeguards i in the choice of men and 
measures which made time an element of politics, which 
permitted longer and more careful consideration in the choice 
of rulers and of laws. We have, like the peoples of continental 
Europe, been misled by the “politicians.” 

Yet there are two other things which, though they have 
not as yet greatly affected the United States, seem to have 
aroused the acceptance of dictatorship abroad. The one is 
what, for want of better words, is called socialism, or com- 
munism, or Bolshevism — the effort made by certain ele- 
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ments in society to overturn the present organization, 
whether in politics or industry. 

No one conversant with the facts of modern politics can 
doubt that there is at work in the world a powerful force 
directed towards the subversion of modern society. It is 
expressed in a multitude of forms and organizations; it is to 
be found in the most unexpected places and in the most 
divergent guises and disguises. Its chief profession is that of 
“liberty.” But what goes under that name in the mouths of 
these elements is far from liberty in the older and better 
sense. It is rather the rejection of those rules and conven- 
tions which from the time of the Ten Commandments to 
the present have been recognized as the foundations of 
civilized society, the crystallized experience of the race. 
However irksome to some, however over-rigid for others, 
with all their faults these prohibitions remain the chief 
safeguards against anarchy. The new “liberty” which so 
many of its prophets desire is no more than mere license. It 
rebels most violently against that quality without which 
we have learned there can be no real liberty, the quality of 
order. 

And, curiously enough, it is against these very champions 
of the new “liberty” that men have appealed to dictator- 
ship to save them. As once they turned to Napoleon the 
First, and even to Napoleon the Third, to save them from 
the politicians and the doctrinaires and the apostles of 
communism, so now they accept Mussolini and Primo de 
Rivera as the price they are willing to pay for government 
and order and a reasonable opportunity to live their lives 
and enjoy their property in peace. They want liberty, in- 
deed, but liberty under law, although that law may be ad- 
ministered by a dictator, and though they may be forced to 
sacrifice something of their constitutional rights to secure 
social stability. In no smali measure, dictatorship is the 
people’s answer to Bolshevism. 

There was a time when there was too much order and too 
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little liberty. That created the revolutionary period which 
brought in democracy. There was a time before that, how- 
ever, when too much license made men welcome autocracy 
as eagerly as they later welcomed democracy; and at this 
moment, it would seem, if one believed the pendulum theory 
of history, we are on the backward swing. 

We are, in this view, witnessing such a movement as that 
which made men welcome autocracy four hundred years ago. 
Then despotism was welcomed as a cure for feudal anarchy, a 
weapon against the mediaeval baronage, their selfish quarrels 
and their private rivalries. Now it is hailed as a cure for 
democratic anarchy, a weapon against the “politicians”” — 
chosen by themselves. In certain cases, it is hailed primarily 
as a weapon against the entanglement of politics with 
finance. ‘“M. Poincaré’s purpose,” said a press item relating 
to the recent turn of affairs in France, ‘‘in the enactment of a 
new article in the constitution providing for a sinking fund in 
the Treasury, is to protect it from politics and politicians and 
thereby give the nation full confidence in it.” 

And against one thing more — class government. One fea- 
ture which marks off democracy from all other ferms of 
political and social organization is the elimination of classes 
in so far as that is humanly possible. Save where men are 
different, where talents and opportunity have made them 
so, in practice as in theory there are no classes in democracy. 
The way to rise is open to all men; society is fluid beyond 
all previous imagining. Each generation sees the individuals 
in any given class changing. The test of birth has gone, with 
its old privilege; and if there is one characteristic of our 
modern democracy it is surely this, that no “class” governs 
nowadays. 

Yet class government is strongly urged by the new prophets 
of society. “The future belongs,” says Trotzky, “to the 
people.” What does he mean by that? Not the people as a 
whole, but the “‘workers,” the “proletariat,” the “down- 
trodden masses.” He and his fellows would reintroduce the 
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old, bad tyranny which democracy came into being to dis. 
place. It is against this that men have turned to dictator. 
ship. If they are to be ruled, they prefer, at least, to choose 
_their rulers, and to maintain that gradation between oa 
_and small and rich and poor, under one master if need be, 
| rather than endure that class government which has always 
been a tyranny. Once they rejected aristocracy, and later 
| overthrew monarchy. Was this done to ensure the dominance 
| of any single class, even the lowest in the social scale? The 
| answer may be read in their most recent actions. If they are 
\to have dictatorship, it will be of one man, not of many; it 
will be a Mussolini, not a mob; law, not license. 

Of either consequence we in the United States need have 
no apprehersion for the time being. Our case is different. 
We are not subject to the same conditions as prevail in 
Europe. We can support ourselves; we can, if need be, cut 
ourselves off from all these other powers and view their 
troubles with that serene detachment which nature has 
provided for us as the reward of our superior virtues, safe 
and complacent, if not condescending, in security and pros- 
perity. For us there is no such problem, nor can be. Our 
trust is in ourselves. The reasons given for these new dic- 
tatorships — the result of the war, or the peace, the “‘eco- 
nomic suffering of the European peoples,” their indifference 
or their incapacity in self-government, or their natural 
“‘disinclination”’ to democracy, their “inability to meet the 
problems of industrial society” — these are no part of our 
equipment or experience. 

It is a comfortable thought. Why should we be con- 
cerned with the most incredible extravagance and waste 
which any nation in history has ever exhibited? Why should 
we worry over the fact that life here seems to be less safe 
than in any country in the world pretending to be civilized! 
What concern is it of ours that our criminal law is alleged 
to be worse administered than in these European countries 
which have resorted to dictatorships? Why should we 
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care that our municipal governments are the worst in the 
world, our cities the dirtiest, our taxes the highest, our cor- 
ruption the greatest, our gangsters the most numerous, even 
the lives of our policemen the least safe? What has that to 


do with dictatorship? What if we have the most and the 


best advertised demagogues in the world? What if we have 
a larger prc ortion of aliens in our midst than any state in 
the world? What if our foreign policy is, like the most im- 

ortant of our domestic concerns, at the mercy of an ab- 
surdly small and still more absurdly ignorant minority of 
one branch of Congress} We are rich and prosperous beyond 
imagination; we have no great dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent and still less fear for the future. These evils which afflict 
Europe have no terrors for us. We are in no danger of dic- 
tatorship. 

And yet should we be so complacent? Have not many of 
our cities renounced the older system of “politics” as a 
means of government in favor of commissions or managers? 
Have not two of the largest appealed to the national gov- 
ernment for aid in conducting their affairs? Can anyone 
doubt that there have been — that there are now — men 
in public life in this country who would play the part of dic- 
tators if opportunity presented itself? For we are not so 
different from other peoples as we would like to believe. We 
have among us millions unaccustomed to self-government. 
We have still other millions eager to believe in the miracle- 
workers, the medicine-men of politics. Within a space of 
forty years, we have injected into our body politic whole 
nations of men who, whatever their mental and moral 
qualities, whatever their physical or even intellectual con- 
tribution to industry, have come from those precise peoples 
and areas which have just now embraced dictatorship. 
Suppose that some great economic catastrophe should over- 
take us; suppose those millions were thrown out of work, 
that wages stopped and production of farm or factory failed 
to provide the necessaries of life for an appreciable proportion 
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of our people? Can anyone doubt that millions would seek 
the same device which Europe has embraced? 

And what is the remedy? To that question the most 
recent historian of England — a Frenchman — has provided 
the answer. “‘England,” he declares, of that troubled period 
after Waterloo, “was revealed as in very truth the country 
of self-government, the country which in the deepest sense 
— the moral and religious sense — of the phrase ‘governs it. 
self,’ instead of being governed by an external authority.” 
The fact is that what we call “self-government” is not a 
thing of systems and machinery so much as what its name 
implies — that is, that people literally “govern themselves.” 
Only when they do so are they fitted for self-government in the 
larger sense. Only when each individual member of the com. 
munity feels of himself, or is made to feel, respect for law 
and order, can you have self-government. 

To this end three elements seem to be essential to the 
proper working of democracy. The first is an educated 
and an active electorate. The second is the enforcement 
of the law. The third is the choice of good men as 
officials. 

That is easy to say; as easy as it was for the old champions 
of democracy to prove their case. We agree upon the reme- 
dies — and we find ourselves blocked by “‘politics.”” Every- 
one agrees that the procedure of our Senate is not only 
antiquated and absurd but actively harmful —and the 
Vice-President thunders against it, so far, in vain. The 
American Bar Association prepares a measure for uniform 
judicial procedure, and a member of the Senate is accused 
of holding up the needed legislation. A young criminal 1s 
arrested a score or more of times — and a tender-hearted 
representative is said to have kept him from being punished 
in every case. Such men are continually chosen to public 
office and continually act in such fashion — and scarcely 
half of the electorate goes to the polls. And when, by the 
grace of Heaven, proved murderers are condemned, thou- 
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DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP 1S 


sands of their fellow-citizens petition that they be relieved 
from their sentences. When they are imprisoned, the parole 
boards too often exercise their functions to make their pun- 
ishment as nearly a farce as possible. 

It is too much to hope that within any brief period we may 
be able to raise such an electorate as ours to that intelligent 
and active interest in its own welfare which true democracy 

demands as the price of its continuance; or that men will 
seek and be chosen to office wholly on their capacity to fill 
it acceptably, and that none of them will use it wrongfully. 
We shall not so easily eliminate ignorance and greed from 
the human spirit. 

But is it too much to hope that we may instil that respect 
for law which lies at the basis of all sound society by per- 
suading or compelling obedience to its mandates, and so 
escape the reproach that we are the greatest law-makers and 
the greatest law-breakers in the world to-day? Is it too much 
to hope that we can induce or even compel ourselves to vote? 
Looking, as we do, upon education as the greatest safeguard 
of democracy, is it too much to hope that our teachers of 
“government” and “politics” and “political science” may 
devote less time to showing how government is “actually” 
carried on, or how men have imagined it might be carried on, 
and more to how it ought to be carried on? Is it too much to 
hope that we may turn aside from the false prophets who 
have brought about this chaos, consider that time and 
thought are elements in public affairs, that wordy rhetoric 
and “influence” are no substitutes for honesty and sound 
judgment? Is it, perhaps above all, too much to hope that 
our public press wil] check 1 its romantic young men who see a 
hero in every criminal, a “human interest” in every breach 
of the Ten Commandments, and magnify crime into some- 
thing approaching glory for other young men ambitious for 
fame and fortune? Is it too much to hope, finally, that we, 
like other civilized peoples, may find some way to divorce our 
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judiciary from “‘politics,” to make our officers of the law 
irremovable save for their own misdeeds, and insensible 
to outside “influence” of whatever character? 

If it is, we, like our fellows in Europe, though perhaps for 


different reasons, must prepare ourselves for a condition of 


affairs from which we will look upon dictatorship as a blessed 
escape. For men may come to dictatorship through the 
anarchy of crime no icss than that of finance; through the 
rivalries of politicians no less than those of feudal baronage; 
through their own weakness and indifference and ignorance 
no less than through external circumstance. What they 
deserve, they will then most certainly get, in overflowing 
measure. As Mazzini observed a hundred years ago, “ You will 
not have things better until you are better yourselves.” For 
the greatest and bitterest reflection that can be made upon 
the present situation in this country is that we govern 
ourselves. 
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RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICA 


By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


E Breton fishermen have a prayer which begins, 

“‘O God, thy sea is so great and my boat is so small.” 

That is the voice of religion witnessing to the two 

realities with which it is forever concerned, the in- 

dividual and the infinite. In theory, these two ultimate 

mysteries are always to be defined by their mutual reference. 

A boat unlaunched upon the shore has not found itself, and 
the sea without a sail is never quite enough. 

The historian of religion, however, prefers to ponder his 
subject not in the terms of the open ocean, but as a tide of 
compelling concern moving between the banks and shoals 
of a given time and place. Yet religion thus localized is far 
from being a shallow commonplace, since the fortunes of 
men upon such a tide are proverbially uncertain. There is no 
water in all the world so baffling as tide water. 

It is, therefore, far easier to generalize about the familiar 
states of soul with which the now fashionable psychology of 
religion is concerned than to estimate with even approximate 
accuracy the spiritual drift of one’s own time and one’s own 
land. In these tidal rivers, the surface water may be flooding 
while the deeper water is ebbing and the whole level of life 
falling. The observer may be paddling in some favorable 
backwater quite unconscious that the true drift of things 
must be estimated precisely per contra. Or he may stupidly 
identify the total movement of the age with his own private 
direction, blithely unaware of his futile heroics in one of 
those irresistible currents which the coastwise sailors laconi- 
cally call a “‘pull-’n’-be-damned.” Who, then, can tell even 
the approximate truth of religion in contemporary America? 
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Happily, the initial truth, and still the most important 
single truth, of American religion is reasonably plain. Our 
whole culture is an effect of which seventeenth-century 
English Puritanism was the immediate historical cause, 
That movement was in its own century and country never 
more than half the truth of England. It had always to reckon 
with the unregenerate Cavalier. But our exiled fathers tried 
to make of that English half truth an American whole truth. 
American institutions represent not so much a development 
as a deliberate arrest of English Puritanism. American 
religion, thus far, is one of the gallant and forever baffled 
attempts which the mind of man makes to achieve, if not 
to find, an area of permanence in the world’s flux. 

Two observations may be made regarding the Puritan. 
Religion was for him supremely a matter of personal right- 
eousness. He believed, to quote a classic line of a later time, 
that life is three-quarters conduct and that religion is moral- 
ity touched with emotion. His creed was significant primarily 
as the premise for his ethics. He knew little or nothing of 
the disinterested love of beauty. He had, it is true, a fine 
feeling for a chaste severity of line which expressed the 
sternness of his character. But he was of Jewry, not of 
Greece. And he knew nothing, either in the ancient or the 
modern sense, of a disinterested love of truth. He bred many 
men with a certain skill at deducing conduct from dogma, 
but he produced few men of great reflective genius. Jonathan 
Edwards was his most distinguished thinker, of whom it 
has been said that his mind swooped like a hawk from the 
universal to the particular; but deny to Edwards the poise 
furnished by the upper air of dogma, and his mind drops 
crippled and ineffectual to the ground. No, the Puritan wasa 
man of action. It is by his passion for right conduct, if not 
by the details of his morality, that he stands or falls. America 
has sometimes wanted for prophets; she has never wanted 
for scribes to apply her early law or to deduce more laws, 
rather than to fashion new laws, from old. 
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‘ The Puritan was, also, a rank individualist. The Anglo- 





ant 


oer } Saxon has always found the doctrine of “the impenetrable 
i ; ego” a congenial and reassuring idea. But it was left for 
- e New England to make explicit all the implicit individualism 
sig ') of the Protestant Reformation in old England. The English- 
‘on FT % man has never said, perhaps he has never cared to say, all 
- that the logic of an atomistic humanism requires. That ‘ 
th. latent strain came to full self-consciousness and found clear 
“Mt voice in the Concord school of philosophers. Beyond the 
“an Fy naked self-reliance of Emerson and the solitary vagabondia 
a > of Thoreau, the doctrine of individualism never has been 


carried and never can be carried. Concord, Massachusetts, is 
reputed to be significant in American annals because of cer- 








- tain events which happened there on an April day a hundred 
pe and fifty years ago. But it is far more significant for what 
i some of its townsmen were thinking and saying seventy-five 
a years ago. The shot fired there in 1775 may have been heard 
a round the world. But Concord’s “beautiful enemy” was not 
in England, it was Almighty God, and its ultimate “Trust 
ee ) thyself” was the twanging of an iron string that still echoes 
ef 4 dissonantly in the high halls of heaven. Concord, Massa- 

°' |) chusetts, is the end of the road travelled by three centuries 

the |) of self-conscious Anglo-Saxon individualism. 
id The Puritan tends to breed true, with the result that he 
‘on has plainly suffered from inbreeding. There are those who i 
= & to-day are prepared to dismiss him as a vanishing race. But 
a (@ he had the advantage of having been first upon the scene 
: “| and of having determined in advance the patterns of church 4 
pia and state. Thus far, despite his inbreeding, he has remained, i" 
- in the face of the arrival of many alien breeds entirely with- 
'S#™) out his law, the dominant strain in the land. Other religious i 
aes -) cultures have been compelled to work within a state and to 
a ) conform in some measure to a type of church which the Puri- 


tan had already determined. The accidents and exigencies ot 
life in colonies of small and widely scattered communities 
had much to do with the strenuousness and the parochialism 
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of our American religion. But the scene fitted the nature and 
character of the mar himself. 

The Jew, for whose conversion the Puritan never ceased 
skeptically to importune the throne of grace, has found in 
the self-sufficient liberty of the single congregation a prom. 
ised land of new occasion. Roman Catholicism in America, 
strongest to-day in what were yesterday the private pre- 
serves of Protestantism, has made good its place by virtue 
of an ethical vigor which the church patently does not mani. 
fest in Catholic and Latin lands. All centralized and epis. 
copal bodies have been forced to make concessions to an indi- 
vidualistic polity in church affairs, which at times seems to 
be a repudiation of their very seats of authority. National 
churches, shorn by emigration of the dignities and privileges 
of establishment, have been thrown back upon the initial 
temper of the Reformation. No church or creed now settled 
in America has been unaffected and unmodified by the Puri- 
tan environment into which it has come. 

A European observer, in a moment of caustic candor, has 
said that America i is not, as she professes to be, a wan 
pot; she is only a “varnishing pot. ’ His realism is nearer 
truth than our romance. Few of us are quite clear as to a. 
cisely what is meant by “Americanization.” But plainly the 
process begins when every incoming non-Puritan culture is 
lacquered over on the dock with a thin tough veneer of 
seventeenth-century English piety. 

If the formal church life of America has been dominated 
by this spiritual heritage, it is doubly true that the general 
standards and ideals of the country, its homely daily religion, 
hark back to the same source. The present survival forms of 
Puritanism are not to be found primarily in the churches. 
They are to be sought in the teaching of our common schools, 
in our accepted standards of business and professional suc- 
cess,in our inquisitorial morality, in our inclination to investi- 
gate and to reform all “other halves,” in our touchy jealousy 
for private property, and in our indifferent duty to a state 
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whose neglect is perfect freedom. For the religion which ani- 
mates this common American life is still essentially Puritan 
in its temper. 

[f our national religion is no longer the religion of a simple 
life, it is still the religion of a serious life. The American is 
never convincing as a cavalier and cosmopolitan. Although 
he can no longer plead the precedent of his three hundred 
years of self-sufficient isolation, his globe-trotting and cru- 
sading have not cured him of a certain provincialism. He 
suspects older and more sophisticated civilizations of want- 
ing the earnestness of his own land. He is cursed with an 
hereditary conscience. Even when that conscience turns 
savagely against its own works in American life, it is still a 
conscience and not the absence of conscience. His most 
ardent realism and his most zealous iconoclasm are still 
mixed in the bucket that once carried Roundhead white- 
wash. His radicalism is not that of a rebel to his manor born, 
but something of an affectation. It may be a pity, yet it is a 
platitude that in America “‘life is real! life is earnest!’ Dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, particularly in matters 
of private conduct and personal relationships, still obtain 
among us, and in matters of basic morality the ethical luxury 
of not caring is denied the American. 

The American is never in danger of getting lost in a crowd. 
Mob psychology does not give and cannot give an ade- 
quate account of him. He can be stampeded and stand- 
ardized for short periods of time. But these fevers of fashion 
and furor are brief. The American still remains an indi- 
vidualist. He has had and still has the opportunity to make 
something of his country. But prior to that, and through 
and beyond it, he recognizes a God-given chance and duty 
to make something of himself. The duty of self-culture is 
drilled into him in his home and school. The occasions for 
self-aggrandizement are preached to him by his professional 
promoters. The triumphs of self-realization are celebrated 
in his popular press. The great amorphous indigenous reli- 
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gion of daily American life is that of a man whose conscience 
still bothers him and who is trying to succeed in this world 
and in all others. 

Such a religion has been, thus far, well suited to the de. 
velopment of a new country. It is essentially the native 
religion of the pioneer. But it is significant for what it omits 
as well as for what it includes. And its deliberate initia] 
omissions have now created the present religious problems 
of American life. 

We may notice, in the first instance, the absence of the 
mystical strain. Religion ultimately requires of men, after 
the soul’s awakening, strong tendencies to self-effacement 
and self-abandonment. Life is to be given away to the whole 
of things. But this characteristic temper of universal religion 
finds thin and unpromising soil in our natures and culture. 
We know little or nothing of those lowered barriers between 
man and man, or between man and his universe, which may 
be found in races and centuries spiritually more fluid than 


our own. Communism, which is the economic symbol of 


these mystical moods, is anathema with us primarily because 
it is a negation of those private rights upon which it is our 
hereditary ethical duty to insist. Religious mysticism fails 
of adequate incarnation in American life as all extreme social 
programmes fail because it cannot be logically evoked from 
the major premise of individualism. 

So, also, of those deeper strains of pity and passivity which 
we find wherever Europe passes into Asia. “ Pity,’ ” says 

Gilbert Murray, “is a rebel passion.’’ We remain ethically 
unmoved by the rebel pity of a Greek tragedy or a Russian 
novel. That familiar figure in Slavic fiction, the prostitute at 
her daily prayers before her icon, would be incredible in 
American letters. If good taste or good judgment prevent 
any one of us from throwing the first stone, there is, neverthe- 
less, a tacit agreement that the stone should be thrown. And 
as for a Buddhist hermit, brooding away his life in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, he is for our American purposes the 
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perfect spiritual waster. And yet this rebel pity and this 
inscrutable passivity are plainly not to be excluded from the 
total circle drawn by the religious idea, even though they lie 
beyond the circumference of Puritan concern. It is this inti- 
mation of spiritual worlds neither perceived nor realized 
that now vexes our American complacency. 

Precisely because the hereditary Puritanism of American 
life does not meet the changed conditions of the time, we are 
seeking not so much to repudiate our spiritual heritage as to 
correct and to supplement it. It now can be shown beyond 
all contradiction that the repressive ethics of Puritanism is 
at many points in grave psychological error, that economic 
individualism has bred an intolerable industrial situation 
for which that individualism as such furnishes no relief, 
that the minimizing doctrine of the state as a beloved ideal 
community, if not as a political machine, is entirely inade- 
quate, and that the dogmas of isolation, whether of an indi- 
vidual, a class, or a nation, have no modern reference or 
further relevance. 

What the issue is to be no man can prophesy. Perhaps the 
later work of Henry Adams is one of the more significant 
signs of our times. He is significant because he represents a 
strain which has conscientiously exhausted all that Puri- 
tanism has to offer. He swung full circle and returned to the 
thirteenth century. He chose that century as the field of his 
final studies, because it seemed to him to express better than 
any other century of our era what religion ought to mean in 
the life of man. But in so far as he saw in the thirteenth cen- 
tury more than was originally there, he was thinking ahead 
rather than back. He was foretelling the future of American 
religion in the parable of Chartres. 

“In wonder,” says Coleridge, “all philosophy began; in 
wonder it ends. The first wonder is the offspring of ignorance; 
the last is the parent of adoration.” Protestantism was the 
religious form of that wonder in that early world which we 
call the Renaissance. Its final wonder is only now coming 
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into being. We are less self-confident and less self-sufficient 
than we have ever been before. The conventional Americay 
may still give lip-service to his hereditary morality and indi. 
vidualism. But his heart gives the lie to his lips. If you could 
know what was stirring in the soul of the Yankee whom you 
may find on any summer’s day furtively reading his Henry 
Adams at Michael’s Mount or Chartres, you would know 
the imminent truth of American religion. He i is like a “guilty 
thing surprised,” but yet he half fears that in studiously 
avoiding Babylon he may have missed a turning that leads 
to the City of God. Hence, shy and self-conscious, he goes to 
a gallery to gaze at a ““Pieta” by MeStrovié, or settles him- 
self in his study to open for the first time the Sacred Books 
of the East. In short, he is again under the spell of religion’s 
ultimate “otherness”” and does not know what may come 
of it. He only knows that there is far more to religion than 
he has been led to suppose. 

Meanwhile we bring to the near future certain entries of 
profit and loss which represent our national account with reli- 
gion at this moment of time. 

The greatest single spiritual asset in American life to-day 
is its hopefulness. This hopefulness is the hopefulness of a 
still youthful nation, of a youth that has never been deeply 
hurt or cruelly disillusioned. It may have been a pity that 
the iron of war did not get home to our vitals ten years ago. 
As a people we were left at the armistice still in the crusading 
mood of our first enthusiasm. Mr. Montague witnesses to 
a general “‘disenchantment” in England. It is difficult for us 
to discuss profitably with any European the common prob- 
lems of the post-war time because we speak from different 
premises. The issues of war and peace are for us still touched 
by the glory and freshness of a dream. For the European all 
that has faded away into the light of common day. Our 
romanticism wishes no dealings with their realism. 

Now, hope must be an ingredient temper of every Western 
religion. A faith and a love without hope would be for our 
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civilization no religion. The spiritual gravity of the situation 
in the Old World lies precisely in the fact that there are 
whole societies of men there without hope and so without 
God in their world. The innate hopefulness of our American 
life was left unimpaired by the war. Candor may compel us 
to admit that this hope is, perhaps, only the unspent resid- 
uum of the romantic delusions of the late nineteenth-cen- 
tury optimism. The saving fact still remains that it is hope. 
This inviolate hopefulness of American life is the one great 
undrained spiritual reservoir of Western civilization. It is a 
treasure left by accident or committed by providence to 
our keeping, not to be squandered carelessly, but to be 
guarded in a profound and sober humility. 

The other plain asset of American religion is the vigor of 
the creative energy of this country. The Yankee always had 
a proverbial knack for tinkering. But that knack has become 
to-day a matured and almost transfigured genius. There is 
in America a “divine fecundity” of creative power. It is 
true that the forms.in which this spirit manifests itself are 
not after the conventional ecclesiastical pattern, and seldom 
discover a clear religious intention. But in so far as the crea- 
tive spirit is always present in real religion, and in so far 
as the great ages of religious history are those in which this 
spirit flowers prodigally, we must admit at least the potential 
religiousness of much of the secular American scene. Here, 
at least, is the raw stuff for a great religion, even though the 
end is not always defined in advance, nor the distinction 
sharply drawn between the symbol and the reality. 

Again, Henry Adams felt all this, and therein lies his 
prophetic significance. The Virgin of the thirteenth cen- 
tury he could equate in the twentieth century only as the 
Dynamo. But it was precisely the divine fecundity of both 
which gave them in his thought a certain affinity and qualita- 
tive identity. We should beware of according to the nave 
of a Gothic cathedral a sanctity which it never contemplated 
or received in its own time. What went on in those old naves 
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would surely seem to modern churchmen very dubious arid 
secular transactions. The Gothic cathedral was a setting for 
all life. Traditionally, the choir was built first and the nave 
finished later. Looking about upon American life, one js 
inclined to think that the process is going on here, but the 
order of building reversed. New York City seen from the 
Jersey shore on a winter’s evening, Michigan Avenue on a 
spring afternoon, San Francisco under the sunset lee of the 
Golden Gate, these are the experiments in the nave building 
of a cathedral for a nation’s religion. The choir is yet to be 
patterned and made. All over the land bold and magnificent 
works in structural steel and concrete stir the imagination 
and the deeper emotions. 

So with our lyric verse, our fiction, our painting, our 
sculpture, our musical cacophonies. They may be uneccle- 
siastical, but they are not essentially irreligious. At least 
they do not want for that “‘first fine careless rapture” which 
we rightly associate with every true birth or rebirth of reli- 
gion. Certainly this fecund and fertile America is now “preg- 
nant with vast consequence, loaded with fate.” 

But the other page of the ledger shows certain sobering 
entries. The American is by temperament an incurably hope- 
ful person. So far so good. Yet we cannot help wondering 
whether this hope will survive the inevitable discipline of 
the future. America has never suffered a great national 
reverse. Her hope has yet to be proved in the ultimate event. 
It is an American, more catholic than his kind, who in dis- 
cussing the varieties of religious experience, says, “The 
completest religions would seem to be those in which the 
pessimistic elements are best developed. Buddhism, of 
course, and Christianity are the best known to us of these.” 

Judged by this canon, the religion of America is incom- 
plete. The traditional theology of the Puritan had in it a 
strong strain of cosmic pessimism. But by a paradox which 
has never been explained, the most ardent apologists for 
Calvinism anticipated for themselves special privileges of 
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grace which should at the last exempt them from the geneval 
and deserved damnation. Meanwhile evangelical religion 
in America has really lost faith in its own major premise of 
ultimate misery for the majority. It is assured in advance 
of the happy ending. The innate hopefulness of the American 
temper has proved too strong for traditional theology, and 
the drama of sin and redemption has become a pretty modern 
miracle play, serving as well as any other play to purge the 
emotions. 

Now, in this vital matter Calvin was nearer right than 
the modern once-born American. Every great and permanent 
religion must have in it some kind of tragic reconciliation 
with those final sombre facts of all human life, which the 
American temperamentally prefers not to concede. Synge’s 
Deirdre says, “I have put away sorrow like a shoe that is 
worn out and muddy.” All that is strange and incompre- 
hensible to us. We do not know what it is to put away the 
world like a shoe that is worn cut and muddy. It was a Euro- 
pean Catholic Modernist who defined religion as “an ulti- 
mate optimism founded upon a provisional pessimism.” 
America is right in believing that men without hope in the 
world are also without religion. But she is wrong in identify- 
ing her native high spirits with the final conquest over that 
provisional pessimism which is an inalienable part of every 
great religion in history. Her soul has been once born, but 
it must be born again after she has made her peace with the 
final truth of man’s little life and lot on earth. 

And then this creative energy of which we have spoken — 
it may become the stuff of a truly spiritual religion. It may 
degenerate into a highly organized modern magic. The 
strong strain of the magician in the average American is a 
sinister sign of our times. A magician is a man who believes 
that he possesses the devices and knows the incantations 
by which he can compel the spiritual powers to do his will. 
He is not a man intent upon finding out the will of God and 
doing that will. Given the individualism and the inclination 
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to self-culture in the American character, it would be strange 
if the magical intention were entirely wanting. 

The most sobering aspects of the spiritual life of modern 
America centre about this ancient struggle between the magi- 
cian and the religionist, renewed in every time and place. 
It is, for the moment, the element of the good bargain in 
religion which appeals to the native shrewdness of this peo- 
ple. Have I not heard college men in chapel adjured by the 
professor of political economy to be religious because religion 
makes for stable government? Have I not read the tracts of a 
local financier urging men to be religious because religion 
protects investments and insures a steady six per cent? Al 
this may be desirable and true, but it is not the reason for 
religion, and therefore is not religion. This is magic. And 
the time has come when some American prophet must 
grapple with the magician in us all. 

We possess to-day, as men have never possessed, control 
over the latent tremendous forces of the natural world. We 
are learning laws of psychology which enable us to manipu- 
late ourselves and to manhandle others. The spiritual danger 
in America is that the uncriticized power thus generated and 
controlled shall work a degeneration of the potential religion 
of the American character into a new, subtle, and finally 
self-defeating magic. The universe is not made the way the 
magician thinks it is made. It is made after another pattern. 
And unless we are cured of the magic to which our self- 
centred culture and our self-confident conduct incline us, the 
promise of a great national religion in America will go down 
in the darkness and chaos of pure materialism. In short, an 
inexpert and as yet untested hope, and the lurking magician 
in us all are to-day the two liabilities of American religion. 

I have said nothing about churches. Churches serve to 
continue tradition and to preserve what is best out of the 
past. As institutions they cannot lead history. Their task 
is to register and to conserve history. The pioneering in 
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trying to make churches do what they cannot do in ushering 
inthe future, not because they are churches, but because they 
are institutions. Their strength and their weakness are not 
peculiar to themselves, they are simply a part of all formally 
organized and established life. Churches incarnate the 
hereditary religion of America, they do not fully realize and 
* concede the significance of these deeper tides which are 
) flooding in our arts and sciences. 

But as for the reputed “collapse of the church.” If the 
word is used in this connection as it is so often used in other 
connections of the collapse of the colleges, the collapse of 
the two-party political system, the collapse of the banking 
system—well and good; it is a harmless hyperbole. We allow 
_) ourselves exaggeration in daily speech. The sober fact is that 
> churches are suffering vicissitudes, but they are not dead and 


gone. 

I think of the city of Boston. The fine old grocery firm 
with which I did business ten years ago has “collapsed” 
and disappeared. The two clothing firms at which, succes- 


sively for ten years, I bought my haberdashery have “col- 
} lapsed” and gone. The bank at which I deposited my salary 
checks ten years ago has “collapsed”’ and is no more, not a 
wraith of it remains. The secular institutions of the city as 
I know them have been radically changed in a single decade. 
The churches of all that part of the city are still there. 
Patently, there are far too many churches in most Ameri- 
can towns and cities. Religion would be furthered by some 
consolidation of forces. But the vitality of churches is simply 
incredible. As a friend of mine whimsically says, it is harder 
to kill a church than to kill any other institution in the world. 
Churches may suffer from pride, unregenerate obstinacy, 
and a pitiful lack of religious charity. But what amazes one 
about any single parish church anywhere is its reluctance to 
cultivate the art of graceful and speedy euthanasia. Tenny- 
son says that in religion you must choose between flabbiness 
and bigotry. There is a measure of truth in this unwel- 
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come judgment. The unlovely bigotry of ecclesiasticism ex. 
cites our indignation, but at least it is nearer tle biological 
secret of life than flabbiness. Whether tolerance and vitality 
can kiss each other and pool their fortunes is a problem for 
the future to solve. 

So, also, of such an astounding fact as the recent Eucharis. 
tic Congress in Chicago. It may be difficult for the non- 
Catholic to estimate the significance to real religion of the 
numerical multiplication of masses and communions during 
that week, but no one in Chicago at the time could possibly 
dismiss the Catholic church as a negligible institution. Os. 
wald Spengler says that ‘“‘The thrill of big figures is a feel- 
ing peculiar to Western mankind.” Catholicism undoubtedly 
gave to the Windy City of our Western world this congenial 
thrill. That Eucharistic Congress was a thoroughly con- 
temporary event, not a “Walpurgisnacht” of mediaevalism. 

Critics of the church, therefore, must not try to carry water 
on both shoulders. If the church is dead, why the volume of 
abuse? “De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” You cannot complain 
in one breath that the church is intermeddling in all sorts of 
mundane affairs which are not its milieu, and in the same 
breath dismiss it as a negligible factor in our national life. 
The truth is that no politician is blind and deaf to the 
“church vote” or to the political implications of the eccle- 
siastical status. The American churches, with their practical 
concern for the better and the worse in American life, are a 
factor which no sober-minded publicist will ignore. Perhaps 


the so-called secularity of their activities is a comment, if 


not a criticism, upon certain of their deficiencies. It might 
be better if they went in search of the lost secrets of mysti- 
cism, pity, and passivity. Meanwhile, the emancipated 


person who proposes to celebrate the collapse of any one of 


the great religious sects now represented in American life 
will discover something about institutions in general and one 
type of institution in particular which he missed when, as 
the academic jargon has it, he “did history.” 
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THE VICTORY 
By JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


SHALL take flight from death on sudden wings 
| In some swift song, he shall not have me here — 
For all his cunning, all his snares and slings, 

I shall escape him, whom I fear. 


Then, though he wander through all woods and ways, 


He will not reach to me, out of the strong 
Net of these tangled nights and days 
Escaped forever in a song. 


But now my wings are broken and I hide 
In this tall grass, to hear his foot go by 
Stealthily, stealthily — 

Searching the field on either side. 


Heal me, O Time, and I will rise again 
On swifter wings and for a surer flight, 
Remembering this pain! 
So, when he comes, he shall not find me here 
By day or night — 


But search forever, and in vain. 























HOW SHOULD ONE READ A BOOK? 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


T this late hour of the world’s history, books are 
to be found in almost every room of the house 
—jin the nursery, in the drawing room, in the 
dining room, in the kitchen. But in some houses 
they have become such a company that they have to be 
accommodated with a room of their own — a reading room, 
a library, a study. Let us imagine that we are now in such a 
room; that it is a sunny room, with windows opening on a 
garden, so that we can hear the trees rustling, the gardener 
talking, the donkey braying, the old women gossiping at the 
pump — and all the ordinary processes of life pursuing the 
casual irregular way which they have pursued these many 
hundreds of years. As casually, as persistently, books have 
been coming together on the shelves. Novels, poems, his- 
tories, memoirs, dictionaries, maps, directories; black letter 
books and brand new books; books in French and Greek and 
Latin; of all shapes and sizes and values, bought for purposes 
of research, bought to amuse a railway journey, bought by 
miscellaneous beings, of one temperament and another, 
serious and frivolous, men of action and men of letters. 
Now, one may well ask oneself, strolling into such a room 
as this, how am I to read these books? What is the right way 
to set about it? They are so many and so various. My appe- 
tite is so fitful and so capricious. What am I to do to get the 
utmost possible pleasure out of them? And is it pleasure, or 
profit, or what is it that I should seek? I will lay before you 
some of the thoughts that have come to me on such an 
occasion as this. But you will notice the note of interrogation 
at the end of my title. One may think about reading as much 
as one chooses, but no one is going to lay down laws about it. 
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Here in this room, if nowhere else, we breathe the air of 
freedom. Here simple and learned, man and woman are alike. 
For though reading seems so simple — a mere matter of 
knowing the alphabet — it is indeed so difficult that it is 
doubtful whether anybody knows anything about it. Paris 
is the capital of France; King John signed the Magna 
Charta; those are facts; those can be taught; but how are we 
to teach people so to read “Paradise Lost” as to see that it 
is a great poem, or “Tess of the D’Urbervilles” so as to see 
* that it is a good novel? How are we to learn the art of reading 
| for ourselves? Without attempting to lay down laws upon a 
subject that has not been legalized, I will make a few sugges- 
tions, which may serve to show you how not to read, or to 
stimulate you to think out better methods of your own. 
And directly we begin to ask how should one read a book 
we are faced by the fact that books differ; there are poems, 
novels, biographies on the book shelf there; each differs from 
the other as a tiger differs from a tortoise, a tortoise from an 
elephant. Our attitude must always be changing, it is clear. 
From different books we must ask different qualities. Simple 
as this sounds, people are always behaving as if all books were 
of the same species — as if there were only tortoises or noth- 
ing but tigers. It makes them furious to find a novelist 
bringing Queen Victoria to the throne six months before her 
time; they will praise a poet enthusiastically for teaching them 
that a violet has four petals and a daisy almost invariably 
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om =| ten. You will save a great deal of time and temper better 
vay | @ kept for worthier objects if you will try to make out before 
pe- | you begin to read what qualities you expect of a novelist, 
the | what of a poet, what of a biographer. The tortoise is bald 
or | and shiny; the tiger has a thick coat of yellow fur. So books 
you | too differ: one has its fur, the other has its baidness. 


an & Yes; but for all that the problem is not so simple in a 
‘ion | library as at the Zodlogical Gardens. Books have a great 
uch |} dea! in common; they are always overflowing their bound- 
tit. [™ aries; they are always breeding new species from unexpected 
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matches among themselves. It is difficult to know how ty 
approach them, to which species each belongs. But if we 
remember, as we turn to the bookcase, that each of these 
books was written by a pen which, consciously or uncon. 
sciously, tried to trace out a design, avoiding this, accepting 
that, adventuring the other; if we try to follow the writer in 
his experiment from the first word to the last, without impos. 
ing our design upon him, then we shall have a good chance 
of getting hold of the right end of the string. 

To read a book well, one should read it as if one were 
writing it. Begin not by sitting on the bench among the 
judges but by standing in the dock with the criminal. Be his 
fellow worker, become his accomplice. Even, if you wish 
merely to read books, begin by writing them. For this cer- 
tainly is true—one cannot write the most ordinary little 
story, attempt to describe the simplest event — meeting a 
beggar, shall we say, in the street, without coming up against 
difficulties that the greatest of novelists have had to face. 
In order that we may realize, however briefly and crudely, 
the main divisions into which novelists group themselves, 
let us imagine how differently Defoe, Jane Austen, and 
Thomas Hardy would describe the same incident — this 
meeting a beggar in the street. Defoe is a master of narrative. 
His prime effort will be to reduce the beggar’s story to perfect 
order and simplicity. This happened first, that next, the 
other thing third. He will put in nothing, however attractive, 
that will tire the reader unnecessarily, or divert his attention 
from what he wishes him to know..He will also make us 
believe, since he is a master, not of romance or of comedy, 
but of narrative, that everything that happened is true. 
He will be extremely precise therefore. This happened, as he 
tells us on the first pages of “ Robinson Crusoe,” on the first 
of September. More subtly and artfully, he will hypnotize us 
into a state of belief by dropping out casually some little 
unnecessary fact — for instance, “my father called me one 
morning into his chamber, where he was confined by the 
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gout. ’ His father’s gout is not necessary to the story, but 
it is necessary to the truth of the story, for it is thus that 
anybody who is speaking the truth adds some small irrele- 
vant detail without thinking. Further, he will choose a type 
of sentence which is flowing but not too full, exact but not 
epigrammatic. His aim will be to present the thing itself 
without distortion from his own angle of vision. He will meet 
the subject face to face, four-square, without turning aside 
for a moment to point out that this was tragic, or that 
beautiful; and his aim is perfectly achieved. 

But let us not for a moment confuse it with Jane Austen’s 
aim. Had she met a beggar woman, no doubt she would have 
been interested in the beggar’s story. But she would have 
seen at once that for her purposes the whole incident must 
be transformed. Streets and the open air and adventures 
mean nothing to her, artistically. It is character that interests 
her. She would at once make the beggar into a comfortable 
elderly man of the upper middle classes, seated by his fire- 
side at his ease. Then, instead of plunging into the story 
vigorously and veraciously, she will write a few paragraphs 
of accurate and artfully seasoned introduction, summing up 
the circumstances and sketching the character of the gentle- 
man she wishes us to know. “Matrimony as the origin of 
change was always disagreeable” to Mr. Woodhouse, she 
says. Almost immediately, she thinks it well to let us see that 
her words are corroborated by Mr. Woodhouse himself. 
We hear him talking. “‘ Poor Miss Taylor! — I wish she were 
here again. What a pity it is that Mr. Weston ever thought 
of her.” And when Mr. Woodhouse has talked enough to 
reveal himself from the inside, she then thinks it time to let 
us see him through his daughter’s eyes. “You got Hannah 
that good place. Nobody thought of Hannah till you men- 
tioned her.”” Thus she shows us Emma flattering him and 
humoring him. Finally then, we have Mr. Woodhouse’s 
character seen from three different points of view at once; 
as he sees himself; as his daughter sees him; and as he is seen 
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by the marvelious eye of that invisible lady Jane Austen 
herself. All three meet in one, and thus we can pass round he; 
characters free, apparently, from any guidance but our own, 

Now let Thomas Hardy choose the same theme —, 
beggar met in the street — and at once two great changes 
will be visible. The street will be transformed into a vag 


a 


and sombre heath; the man or woman will take on some of — 


the size and indistinctness of a statue. Further, the relations 
of this human being will not be towards other people, but 
towards the heath, towards man as law-giver, towards those 
powers which are in control of man’s destiny. Once more our 
perspective will be completely changed. All the qualities 
which were admirable in “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” admirable in 
“Emma,” will be neglected or absent. The direct literal 
statement of Defoe is gone. There is none of the clear, exact 
brilliance of Jane Austen. Indeed, if we come to Hardy from 
one of these great writers we shall exclaim at first that he is 
“melodramatic” or “unreal” compared with them. But we 
should bethink us that there are at least two sides to the 
human soul; the light side and the dark side. In company, 
the light side of the mind is exposed; in solitude, the dark. 
Both are equally real, equally important. But a novelist 
will always tend to expose one rather than the other; and 
Hardy, who is a novelist of the dark side, will contrive that 
no clear, steady light falls upon his people’s faces, that they 
are not closely observed in drawing rooms, that they come in 
contact with moors, sheep, the sky and the stars, and in their 
solitude are directly at the mercy of the gods. If Jane 
Austen’s characters are real in the drawing room, they would 
not exist at all upon the top of Stonehenge. Feeble and 
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clumsy in drawing rooms, Hardy’s people are large-limbed § 


and vigorous out of doors. To achieve his purpose Hardy 1s 
neither literal and four-square like Defoe, nor deft and 


pointed like Jane Austen. He is cumbrous, involved, meta- [7 


phorical. Where Jane Austen describes manners, he de- | 


scribes nature. Where she is matter of fact, he is romantic 
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and poetical. As both are great artists, each is careful to 
observe the laws of his own perspective, and will not be 
found confusing us (as so many lesser writers do) by intro- 
ducing two different kinds of reality into the same book. 

Yet it is very difficult not to wish them less scrupulous. 
Frequent are the complaints that Jane Austen is too prosaic, 
Thomas Hardy too melodramatic. And we have to remind 
ourselves that it is necessary to approach every writer differ- 
ently in order to get from him all he can give us. We have to 
remember that it is one of the qualities of greatness that it 
brings heaven and.earth and human nature into conformity 
with its own vision. It is by reason of this masterliness of 
theirs, this uncompromising idiosyncrasy, that great writers 
often require us to make heroic efforts in order to read them 
rightly. They bend us and break us. To go from Jane Austen 
to Hardy, from Peacock to Trollope, from Scott to Meredith, 
from Richardson to Kipling, is to be wrenched and distorted, 
thrown this way and then that. Besides, everyone is born 
with a natural bias of his own in one direction rather than in 
another. He instinctively accepts Hardy’s vision rather than 
Jane Austen’s, and, reading with the current and not against 
it, is carried on easily and swiftly by the impetus of his own 
bent to the heart of his author’s genius. But then Jane Austen 
is repulsive to him. He can scarcely stagger through the 
desert of her novels. 

Sometimes this natural antagonism is too great to be over- 
come, but trial is always worth making. For these difficult 
and inaccessible books, with all their preliminary harshness, 
often yield the richest fruits in the end, and so curiously is 
the brain compounded that while tracts of literature repel 
at one season, they are appetizing and essential at another. 

If, then, this is true — that books are of very different 
types, and that to read them rightly we have to bend our 
imaginations powerfully, first one way, then another — it is 
clear that reading is one of the most arduous and exhausting 
of occupations. Often the pages fly before us and we seem, so 
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keen is our interest, to be living and not even holding the 
volume in our hands. But the more exciting the book, the 
more danger we run of over-reading. The symptoms are 
familiar. Suddenly the book becomes dull as ditchwater and 
heavy as lead. We yawn and stretch and cannot attend, 
The highest flights of Shakespeare and Milton become 
intolerable. And we say to ourselves — is Keats a fool or am 
I? —a painful question, a question, moreover, that need 
not be asked if we realized how great a part the art of not 
reading plays in the art of reading. To be able to read books 
without reading them, to skip and saunter, to suspend judg. 
ment, to lounge and loaf down the alleys and bye-streets of 
letters is the best way of rejuvenating one’s own creative 
power. Ali biographies and memoirs, all the hybrid books 
which are largely made up of facts, serve to restore to us the 
power of reading real books — that is to say, works of pure 
imagination. That they serve also to impart knowledge and 
to improve the mind is true and important, but if we are 
considering how to read books for pleasure, not how to 
provide an adequate pension for one’s widow, this other 
property of theirs is even more valuable and 1 important. But 


here again one should know what one is after. One is after 
rest, and fun, and oddity, and some stimulus to one’s own | 


jaded creative power. One has left one’s bare and angular 
tower and is strolling along the street looking in at the open 
windows. After solitude and concentration, the open air, 
the sight of other people absorbed in innumerable activities, 
comes upon us with an indescribable fascination. 

The windows of the houses are open; the blinds are drawn 
up. One can see the whole household without their knowing 
that they are being seen. One can see them sitting round the 
dinner table, talking, reading, playing games. Sometimes 
they seem to be quarrelling — but what about? Or they are 
laughing — but what is the joke? Down in the basement the 
cook is reading a newspaper aloud, while the housemaid 1s 
making a piece of toast; in comes the kitchen maid and they 
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all start talking at the same moment — but what are they 
saying? Upstairs a girl is dressing to go to a party. But where 
is she going? There is an old lady sitting at her bedroom 
window with some kind of wool work in her hand and a fine 
green parrot in a cage beside her. And what is she thinking? 
All this life has somehow come together; there is a reason 
for it; a coherency in it, could one but seize it. The biographer 
answers the innumerable questions which we ask as we stand 
outside on the pavement looking in at the open window. 
Indeed there is nothing more interesting than to pick one’s 
way about among these vast depositories of facts, to make up 
the lives of men and women, to create their complex minds 
and households from the extraordinary abundance and litter 
and confusion of matter which lies strewn about. A thimble, a 
skull, a pair of scissors, a sheaf of sonnets, are given us, and 
we have to create, to combine, to put these incongruous 
things together. There is, too, a quality in facts, an emotion 
which comes from knowing that men and women actually 
did and suffered these things, which only the greatest novel- 
ists can surpass. Captain Scott, starving and freezing to 
death in the snow, affects us as deeply as any made-up story 
of adventure by Conrad or Defoe; but it affects us differently. 
The biography differs from the novel. To ask a biographer 
to give us the same kind of pleasure that we get from a 
novelist is to misuse and misread him. Directly he says 
“John Jones was born at five-thirty in the morning of 
August 13, 1862,” he has committed himself, focussed his 
lens upon fact, and if he then begins to romance, the perspec- 
tive becomes blurred, we grow suspicious, and our faith in 
his integrity as a writer is destroyed. In the same way fact 
destroys fiction. If Thackeray, for example, had quoted an 
actual newspaper account of the Battle of Waterloo in 
“Vanity Fair,” the whole fabric of his story would have been 
destroyed, as a stone destroys a bubble. 

But it is undoubted that these hybrid books, these ware- 
houses and depositories of facts, play a great part in resting 
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the brain and restoring its zest of imagination. The work of 
building up a life for oneself from skulls, thimbles, scissors, 
and sonnets stimulates our interest in creation and rouse; 
our wish to see the work beautifully and powerfully done by 
a Flaubert or a Tolstoi. Moreover, however i interesting facts 
may be, they are an inferior form of fiction, and gradually 
we become impatient of their weakness and diffuseness, of 
their compromises and evasions, of the slovenly sentences 
which they make for themselves, and are eager to revive 
ourselves with the greater intensity and truth of fiction. 

It is necessary to have in hand an immense reserve of 
imaginative energy in order to attack the steeps of poetry. 
Here are none of those gradual introductions, those resem 
blances to the familiar world of daily life with which the 
novelist entices us into his world of imagination. All is vio. 
lent, opposite, unrelated. But various causes, such as bad 
books, the worry of carrying on life efficiently, the intermit- 
tent but powerful shocks dealt us by beauty, and the incal- 
culable impulses of our own minds and bodies frequently put 
us into that state of mind in which poetry is 2 necessity. The 
sight of a crocus in a garden will suddenly bring to mind all 
the spring days that have ever been. One then desires the 
general, not the particular; the whole, not the detail; to turn 
uppermost the dark side of the mind; to be in contact with 
silence, solitude, and all men and women and not this partic- 
ular Richard, or that particular Anne. Metaphors are then 
more expressive than plain statements. 

Thus in order to read poetry rightly, one must be in a 
rash, an extreme, a generous state of mind in which many 
of the supports and comforts of literature are done without. 
Its power of make-believe, its representative power, is dis- 
pensed with in favor of its extremities and extravagances. 
The representation is often at a very far remove from the 
thing represented, so that we have to use all our energies of 
mind to grasp the relation between, for example, the song 
of a nightingale and the images and ideas which that song 
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stirs in the mind. Thus reading poetry often seems a state of 
rhapsody in which rhyme and metre and sound stir the mind 
as wine and dance stir the body, and we read on, understand- 
ing with the senses, not with the intellect,ina state of intoxica- 
tion. Yet all this intoxication and intensity of delight depend 
upon the exactitude and truth of the image, on its being the 
counterpart of the reality within. Remote and extravagant 
as some of Shakespeare’s images seem, far-fetched and 
ethereal as some of Keats’s, at the moment of reading they 
seem the cap and culmination of the thought; its final ex- 
pression. But it is useless to labor the matter in cold blood. 
Anyone who has read a poem with pleasure will remember 
the sudden conviction, the sudden recollection (for it seems 
sometimes as if we were about to say, or had in some previous 
existence already said, what Shakespeare is actually now 
saying), which accompany the reading of poetry, and give it 
its exaltation and intensity. But such reading is attended, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, with the utmost 
stretch and vigilance of the faculties, of the reason no less 
than of the imagination. We are always verifying the poet’s 
statements, making a flying comparison, to the best of our 
powers, between the beauty he makes outside and the beauty 
we are aware of within. For the humblest among us is en- 
dowed with the power of comparison. The simplest (provided 
he loves reading) has that already within him to which he 
makes what is given him— by poet or novelist — correspond. 

With that saying, of course, the cat is out of the bag. For 
this admission that we can compare, discriminate, brings 
us to this further point. Reading is not merely sympathizing 
and understanding; it is also criticizing and judging. Hitherto 
our endeavor has been to read books as a writer writes them. 
We have been trying to understand, to appreciate, to inter- 
pret, to sympathize. But now, when the book is finished, the 
reader must leave the dock and mount the bench. He must 
cease to be the friend; he must become the judge. And this 
is no mere figure of speech. The mind seems (“‘seems,” for all 
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is obscure that takes place in the mind) to go through two 
processes in reading. One might be called the actual reading: 
the other the after reading. During the actual reading, when 
we hold the book in our hands, there are incessant distrac- 
tions and interruptions. New impressions are always com. 
pleting or cancelling the old. One’s judgment is suspended, 
for one does not know what is coming next. Surprise, admira- 
tion, boredom, interest, succeed each other in such quick 
succession that when, at last, the end is reached, one is for 
the most part in a state of complete bewilderment. Is it good? 
or bad? What kind of book is it? How good a book is it? The 
friction of reading and the emotion of reading beat up too 
much dust to let us find clear answers to these questions. If 
we are asked our opinion, we cannot give it. Parts of the book 
seem to have sunk away, others to be starting out in undue 
prominence. Then perhaps it is better to take up some differ- 
ent pursuit — to walk, to talk, to dig, to listen to music. The 
book upon which we have spent so much time and thought 
fades entirely out of sight. But suddenly, as one is picking a 
snail from a rose, tying a shoe, perhaps, doing something 
distant and different, the whole book floats to the top of the 
mind complete. Some process seems to have been finished 
without one’s being aware of it. The different details which 
have accumulated in reading assemble themselves in their 
proper places. The book takes on a definite shape; it becomes 
a castle, a cawshed, a gothic ruin, as the case may be. Now 
one can think of the book as a whole, and the book as a whole 
is different, and gives one a different emotion, from the book 
received currently in several different parts. Its symmetry 
and proportion, its confusion and distortion can cause great 
delight or great disgust apart from the pleasure given by 
each detail as it is separately realized. Holding this complete 
shape in mind it now becomes necessary to arrive at some 
opinion of the book’s merits, for though it is possible to 
receive the greatest pleasure and excitement from the first 
process, the actual reading, though this is of the utmost 
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importance, it is not so profound or so lasting as the pleasure 
we get when the second process — the after reading — is 
fnished, and we hold the book clear, secure, and (to the 
best of our powers) complete in our minds. 

But how, we may ask, are we to decide any of these ques- 
tions — is it good, or is it bad? — how good is it, how bad is 
it? Not much help can be looked for from outside. Critics 
abound; criticisms pullulate; but minds differ too much to 
admit of close correspondence in matters of detail, and noth- 
ing is more disastrous than to crush one’s own foot into 
another person’s shoe. When we want to decide a particular 
case, we can best help ourselves, not by reading criticism, 
but by realizing our own impression as acutely as possible 
and referring this to the judgments which we have gradually 
formulated in the past. There they hang in the wardrobe of 
our mind — the shapes of the books we have read, as we 
hung them up and put them away when we had done with 
them. If we have just read “Clarissa Harlowe,” for example, 
let us see how it shows up against the shape of “Anna 
Karenina.” At once the outlines of the two books are cut out 
against each other as a house with its chimneys bristling 
and its gables sloping is cut out against a harvest moon. 
At once Richardson’s qualities — his verbosity, his oblique- 
ness — are contrasted with Tolstoi’s brevity and directness. 
And what is the reason of this difference in their approach? 
And how does our emotion at different crises of the two books 
compare? And what must we attribute to the eighteenth 
century, and what to Russia and the translator? But the 
questions which suggest themselves are innumerable. They 
ramify infinitely, and many of them are apparently irrele- 
vant. Yet it is by asking them and pursuing the answers as 
far as we can go that we arrive at our standard of values, and 
decide in the end that the book we have just read is of this 
kind or of that, has merit in that degree or in this. And it is 
now, when we have kept closely to our own impression, for- 
mulated independently our own judgment, that we can most 
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profitably help ourselves to the judgments of the great critics 
— Dryden, Johnson, and the rest. [t is when we can best 
defend our own opinions that we get most from theirs. 

So, then — to sum up the different points we have reached 
in this essay — have we found any answer to our question, 
how should we read a book? Clearly, no answer that will do 
for everyone; but perhaps a few suggestions. In the first 
place, a good reader will give the writer the benefit of every 
doubt; the help of all his imagination; will follow as closely, 
interpret as intelligently as he can. In the next place, he will 
judge with the utmost severity. Every book, he will remem- 
ber, has the right to be judged by the best of its kind. He 
will be adventurous, broad in his choice, true to his own 
instincts, yet ready to consider those of other people. This 
is an outline which can be filled in at taste and at leisure, but 
to read something after this fashion is to be a reader whom 
writers respect. It is by the means of such readers that 
masterpieces are helped into the world. 

If the moralists ask us how we can justify our love of read- 
ing, we can make use of some such excuse as this. But if we 
are honest, we know that no such excuse is needed. It is true 
that we get nothing whatsoever except pleasure from read- 
ing; it is true that the wisest of us is unable to say what 
that pleasure may be. But that pleasure — mysterious, un- 
known, useless as it is—is enough. That pleasure is so 
curious, so complex, so immensely fertilizing to the mind 
of anyone who enjoys it, and so wide in its effects, that it 
would not be in the least surprising to discover, on the day 
of judgment when secrets are revealed and the obscure is 
made plain, that the reason why we have grown from pigs to 
men and women, and come out from our caves, and dropped 
our bows and arrows, and sat round the fire and talked and 
drunk and made merry and given to the poor and helped 
the sick and made pavements and houses and erected some 
sort of shelter and society on the waste of the world, is 
nothing but this: we have loved reading. 
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MEN WHO MAKE THE NEWSPAPERS 
By DON MARQUIS 


T has been my observation that the men most valuable to 
newspapers do not as a rule get much glory out of it 
— much widespread popular acclaim — no matter how 
much gold they may accumulate. The writers who sign 
their names in newspapers, the popular commentators on 
sports, the men who conduct personal columns of one sort or 
another, become known to the public. And they have their val- 
ue to the publishers, otherwise they would not exist. There is 
none of them who is indispensable to a newspaper. When one 
of them drops out, it is never really difficult to replace him 
with another performer of about the same type, who will 
gather about him his own particular little group of serious 
thinkers. A special writer who signs his stuff may impose 
upon himself for a while, and he may impose upon a portion 
of the public, as to his importance, and he may even impose 
upon his employers and the proprietors of the paper on which 
he works, but he does not as a rule impose upon the rank and 
file of newspaper workers — the editors and writers un- 
known to the public generally who really make the news- 
papers. For any really good general newspaper in the world 
could drop off most of the signatures in its columns to- 
morrow, and still have a character and a personality of its 
own. 

The men who get the news, who write it, and edit it, who 
determine its relative importance, who point out the rela- 
tionship of particular events and tendencies to human life 
as a whole, are the men who are the most valuable to a news- 
paper in the long run; it is they who really determine the 
character of a paper. And it is they —or the executives 
among them — who hire and fire the special writers who 
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appear before the public with their names and labels upon 
them, and who in a general way influence and control the 
tone and trend of what these special writers utter. They are 
really responsible for the impression you get from any 
newspaper when you pick it up, for the kind of shock 
communicated to your nerves and sensibilities. 

And however much gold they get, the world in general is 
but vaguely aware of their existence. The “Times” has said 
something, or the “Sun,” or the “Tribune,” which the reader 
agrees with or disagrees with, and that is enough for the 
reader; he has no knowledge of the men who have dug up 
and verified the information upon which the utterance is 
based, or the men who gave the thing form, or the men who 
caused all this to be done. The average reader does not 
know these men; but they and their work are known to their 
fellow workers. And that is where they have their reward. 
Their appreciation comes from their peers. And it is the only 
appreciation which they really value. In the end, the real 
reward of the unknown worker in journalism is the same as 
that of any man in any profession or any art; it is the appre- 
ciation of those who really know. Outside of his living, that 
is all that any man ever gets anyhow — all he ever gets that 
means anything to him. 

The backbone of the newspaper business is and always 
must be the competent all-around reporter. There are some 
reporters who can get the news, but who never learn to write 
it very well. And there are some who can write it readably, 
but who are not particularly enterprising or resourceful in 
finding it. And there are some men who seem to know what 's 
going to happen even before it has happened; who, at least, 
know where a story is due to break through the crust of the 
earth before the ground has begun to crack or rumble. 

The really competent reporter is the one who can both get 
the news and write it. If he adds to these qualities the faculty 


of knowing where to go for the news without being sent — 


the faculty of knowing where news is going to be before it 
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has yet appeared, he is Class A-1; he is an ace. A good re- 
orter is not merely the hands and feet and eyes and ears of 
his editor; he is that and something more — he should know 
what he is writing about so thoroughly that he can tell his 
editor the complete story behind the story that will be 

rinted and help determine what should be published and 
what should not be. For it is not always a complete story that 
goes into print. I do not mean that facts are generally with- 
held from the public through fear, or through favor, or 
through self-interest. All newspapers withhold facts fre- 
quently when it is not advisable to publish everything that 
is known with regard to a certain case. I will illustrate by a 
concrete instance. 

Years ago when I was working in Washington, a fellow 
reporter consulted me with regard to a case involving some 
irregularities in a government department. He had been 
working on the story for a long time, and he had finally got 
all his facts, and he had been able to verify them, and he had 
them all straight. The manner in which the story finally 
became public was through a three-cornered row among 
several politicians, and back of this row there was a hidden 
motive — an element of personal animosity entered in. The 
question was whether to print the facts and expose the ir- 
regularities that had existed and bring about, if possible, the 
punishment or dismissal of the offending officials, or whether 
to go deeper into the thing and make public all the underly- 
ing and outlying and contributory factors of the personal 
animosity between the politicians who had made the facts 
accessible. The case was taken to the managing editor of the 
paper, who decided to publish merely that part of the story 
which affected the general welfare and the public interest. 
This was done, with the result that eventually two officials 
were removed from office and retired to private life. 

In almost every newspaper story, there are these stories 
behind the story, these motivating facts written into the very 
viscera of human nature. Sometimes these are published, and 
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sometimes they are not published, but it is the business of 
the good reporter to know them, to know them and to 
verify them so thoroughly that if it becomes necessary to 
publish them, he could do so with confidence in the accuracy 
of his information. His editorial overlord should be in pos. 
session of the truth of all these matters, and it is finally his 
responsibility as to just how much should be published and 
how much should be omitted. It is up to this editor and his 
associates, after consulting with the proprietors of the 
paper, to determine in each specific case of this sort whether 
the public interest will best be served by printing everything 
that is known or by printing only enough to accomplish some 
specific end. Yet the men who make these decisions and 
the men who assist in making them are for the most part 
unknown to the public and will always remain unknown. 
There is a belief prevalent in many quarters that most 
newspaper men are a little bit careless about facts, and that 
they would rather print something interesting than some. 
thing strictly true. In some instances, I am afraid that this 
reproach is deserved, but it is very seldom deserved in con- 
nection with really important news or with news reflecting 
upon the character or reputation of individuals, or institu- 
tions. The constant aim on the part of both reporters and 
editors is for absolute accuracy — this is their only protec- 
tion if there should be a come-back of any sort. They really 
want to print things right, and usually when they print 
them wrong, it is because they have been lied to by some 
more or less interested party whom they have credited. 
The reader would be surprised to know how many lies are 
handed to reporters and editors in the course of the day’s 
work and how much trouble they take to arrive at the truth 
behind these false stories. I have observed that it is the very 
people who give out to reporters tales that do not square 
with the facts who are always saying, “You can’t believe 
anything you see in the papers nowadays.” If they had their 


way about it, you really couldn’t believe anything you saw in 
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the papers; but, for the most part, both reporters and editors, 


> it has been my observation and experience, are trying to do 


the best they can. 
| have read a great deal and heard a great deal about the 


venality of journalism, and, of course, there are crooked 
¢ . . . 
newspaper men just as there are crooked physicians and 


: crooked preachers, and crooked lawyers and crooked mer- 
chants. There was a book published a few years ago by Mr. 


Upton Sinclair called “‘The Brass Check.” I did not read it, 


) but I read enough about it and heard enough about it to 
‘understand that it was a wholesale accusation against 


American journalism to the effect that all of us newspaper 


' men are merely a bunch of prostitutes. I do not know what 
particular experience Mr. Sinclair has had in dealing with 
+ newspaper men, but I do know that it must have been far 
different from my own, and I have worked for newspapers for 
twenty-five years. I de not remember once ever having been 


asked by an editor or a proprietor to deliberately falsify the 


facts in any story of any consequence. I conducted a column 
for thirteen years on the New York “Evening Sun”’ and the 


New York “Tribune,” and during that time I was allowed to 


~ say just about what I pleased. That is, no editor or proprietor 


ever said to me, “I want you to write a criticism of so and so, 


or such and such and say thus and so, whether you believe it 
or not.” It is possible that Mr. Sinclair might think I am 
_} so deeply steeped in corruption that I do not know when I am 
> being corrupt, for I never wrote anything advocating the 
) assassination of a chief magistrate or the destruction in a 
+ holocaust of flame and frizzle of the great masses of organized 
"¥ society, or anything of that sort. Something told me that such 
course would not be policy either with the chief magistrate, 
yor with the masses of the people, or with my employers. 
But within the limits of sanity and the limits of decency, I 
) was allowed to go as far as I liked. 


Frequently, there were letters from readers of the journals 


Jon which I worked charging that I had overstepped the limits 
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of sanity and was walking nigh the last outpost of the fron. 
tiers of decency, but even at that I do not remember any 
serious call-downs. 

It has likewise been my own experience that editorial 
writers on important papers are usually not asked by their 
employers to advocate anything with which they disagree 
personally, and this for the very good reason that a man can. 
not write what he disbelieves and put any real “pep” into 
his writing. That there are influences at work everywhere and 
all the time against which newspaper workers and newspaper 
proprietors must fight if they are to retain their i integrity, 
there can be no doubt, and it is, of course, true that the 
proprietors of papers, being naturally human, are apt to take 
a view of public policy i in conformity with hale own particu- 
lar interests, but it is my belief that they are swayed by 
honest conviction and by genuine sentiment more frequently 
than by a narrowly self-interested motive. 

I remember one paper for which I worked in a Southern 
city was engaged in backing a political fight which it had 
honestly undertaken for the benefit of the people of the State 
in general. Certain special interests retaliated by making 
a fight all along the line against the paper. They were able to 
induce the largest department store in the city to threaten 
us with the withdrawal of their advertising if we persisted in 
our political fight. I was writing the political editorials at 
the time, and I wondered whether the owner of the paper 
would be game enough to go on with what he thought was 
right at the risk of a large financial loss. This particular 
business meant a great deal to the paper. It used a page 
every day, two or three days of the week it used a double 
page in the middle of the paper, and in the Sunday edition 
it always took two or three pages. If this advertisement was 
withdrawn, it meant not only a great loss in immediate 
revenue but it meant that other advertisers would certainly 
follow the lead of this department store and withdraw their 
advertising also. 
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To his honor be it reported that the proprietor of the paper 
did not hesitate for an instant. He not only told the depart- 
ment store heads to withdraw their advertising but he told 
them to take it and go to hell with it. They took it out of 
the paper and they kept it out for nearly a year, and then 
they came and asked if they could put it in again. The boss 
told them that his campaign in the public interest had been 
so popular and had put on so much in the way of circulation 
that he was obliged to raise his advertising rates and that 
they could come in again only by paying the increased rate. 
This they did because they had discovered that they could 
not do without this advertising medium, which reached a 
large proportion of the public, and which reached the 
people and influenced them for the reason that the people 
appreciated the honesty of the sheet. 

If all journalists merely had the courage of this particular 
proprietor, who was also the editor of the paper, there would 
be no room whatever for the report that American newspapers 
are sometimes edited, in the last analysis, by big business. 

I do not see why I should conceal the name of the pro- 
prietor and editor. It was James Richard Grey, and the paper 
was the Atlanta, Georgia, “Journal.” He has been dead for 
a number of years, but here and there all over America there 
are newspaper proprietors and editors who show the same 
courage in standing up for their convictions. I have known 
other instances of a similar nature, and I have known some 
instances of a contrary nature, but for the most part this 
“Brass Check” business is all bunk. There are knaves in 
every profession and in every business, of course, but there 
is as high a level of integrity in the newspaper business as in 
any other profession in the world. 

I do not conceal the name of the newspaper proprietor or 
the name of the paper in this case I have referred to. 
However, on the other hand, I do not publish the name of 
the department store which made the threat; and this is 
exactly what I meant when I said that the competent re- 
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porter or the competent editor does not necessarily publish 
all that he knows about any story which comes to him. In 
this instance and using this as an illustration, I make public 
what I consider to be for the public good, namely the example 
of this Southern editor. I withhold the name of the depart- 
ment store because it adds nothing to the story, because 
the store may have changed its management and its policy 
half a dozen times since then, and there is no need for it to 
suffer even remotely from an old reproach, because it learned 
its lesson at the time and became a good Indian. Every re- 
porter, like every editor, is concerned constantly with these 
problems as to what to withhold and what to publish. 
And the editors and reporters who are making these 
decisions all the time are, I repeat, generally unknown to 
the outside world and will always remain unknown. The 
special writers who lend signatures to the papers are really 
the luxuries of the business. We are merely the meringue on 
the top of the pie. It is the anonymous men who really 
guide and guard the destinies of American journalism; and 
they get all their meed of praise from each other. Ut is not 
too gushingly or girlishly given by any means. If it were, it 
would be resented. Perhaps you read an editorial in the 
“Sun,” or the “‘World,” or the “Times,” or the “Tribune” 
last week which pleased you all the way through. The man 
who wrote it brought to it knowledge and study and research 
and enthusiasm and a really fine gift of literary expression — 
a gift perhaps which would have gained him notice if he had 
gone in for some other line of writing where he could have had 
a signature. You do not know who he is, or what he 1s, or 
anything about him, and he has come to the place where he 


does not care whether you know or not. His pay, outside of 


his weekly salary check, for doing this fine work and doing it 
week in and week out for many years, consists merely in the 
knowledge that there are a dozen or twenty other newspaper 
men in the city, equipped like himself and anonymous like 
himself, who are thoroughly capable of appreciating his work 
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and who know how it comes by all its inherent qualities and 
who will smile and say to themselves: “Old Bill is going 
rather strong to-day.” 

And in the end this is about all the reward that any artist 
or professional man ever gains. Of course, an actor, or a 
painter, or a playwright, or a novelist, wants to please his 
public. He wants all the notoriety and all the cash that is 
coming to him, but the thing that pleases him most is what 
his fellow artists think of his work and of him. When he gets 
along in life and feels he is getting through, that matters a 
good deal more to him than anything that the public could 
say or do. He likes the public to like his stuff, but he knows 
that the public will never know just exactly why it likes his 
stuff. He likes best the liking of the fellow who knows exactly 
why. No doubt, even so great an actor as Edwin Booth must 
have been gratified by the extraordinary amount of popular 
acclaim, but he knew how to value that, too. He would rather 
have a quiet word from Joseph Jefferson, let us say, than 
roars of applause from the orchestra and gallery. And what 
Kipling thought of O. Henry would mean more to O. Henry 
than what the four million thought. This is the ultimate pay 
check. This is the only valuable reward of the most useful 
kind of journalism: the most valued reward. 

When I was a young reporter, a veteran of the craft once 
said to me: “The only satisfaction there is in this business 
is to be able to know where a story is going to break and go 
and get that story and get it right, to write it the way it 
should be written, to see it in the paper the way you wrote it 
and then to hear one of the other boys say, ‘That is a pretty 
good job, Bill.’”’ 

There are writers with big reputations in one kind of 
literature or another who don’t know how to tell a story, 
from the newspaper man’s point of view. I have been re- 
reading Plutarch’s Lives lately, and I am never able to find 
out within two hundred years when such and such a thing 
happened, that is, without looking it up somewhere else. 
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I remember a very remarkable series of articles by Henry 
James which I read some eighteen or twenty years ago, He 
visited this country and wrote his impressions of different 
cities. Once he got on a ferry boat, voyaging from Manhattan 
to Jersey City, or from Jersey City to Manhattan, I never 
could make out which. As far as I could discover, he never 
got off that ferry boat. And the ferry boat never put into any 
human port again. It is still sailing somewhere in a fog of 
phrases. After a while, one begins to doubt that the fog itself 
is over the water; the fog and the ferry boat have both 
shifted to dry land, and the ferry boat is rapidly standing 
still. The ferry boat will eventually become part of the fog 
itself, held in solution in the mist as salt is in water. Then 
somebody will take a long breath and inhale the fog, ferry 
boat and all, and breathe it out again somewhere else — but 
breathe it out just merely as a fog again, if it is James. 
James’s exhalations were merely his inhalations in these 
essays; you wouldn’t quarrel with them if something magical 
had happened, as it might in the Arabian Nights, or Dun- 
sany or some Celtic warlock’s tale. The true magic is the ex- 
plicit arrival at and statement of a mystical thing; but 
James took an explicit thing and made it vague and amor- 
phous. Which, of course, was his own business and he did it 
darned well and it had its value and he knew what he was 
getting at — but he wasn’t a good reporter. A ferry boat 
might start for Jersey City, and wind up in Timbuctoo or the 
planet Sirius, or cruise forever, enchanted, round and round 
the rings of Saturn, and to tell that it did so would be good 
reporting — just as the “Ancient Mariner,” besides being 
a great poem, is good reporting and Dante’s Divine Comedy 
is good reporting — although Dante seems to have written 
a lot of it for Italian country weeklies that are now long out 
of print; he put too much local news in it with regard to 
whose grandfather had gone to hell, and how many cinders 
there were in Uncle Beppo’s beard. 

This brings us to the relation between journalism and 
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literature. A great many young fellows have asked me, from 
time to time, whether a few years in newspaper work are not 
a good preparation for writing — by which they meant writ- 
ing short stories, novels, fiction in general, plays, and such 
things. When I am asked that, I always try to look as im- 
portant as I can and I say, “Yes and No.” If I am feeling 
pretty blue about my own work, I always warn them sol- 
emnly against journalism, telling them that it will destroy 
them and whatever is good in them. If I am feeling, for the 
moment, pleased with myself or pleased with something that 
| have done, I wax enthusiastic over the benefits of news- 
paper work as a preparation for the fiction writer. I honestly 
think there are some people who are helped by it and some 
people who are harmed by i it. 

A reporter naturally stirs around a good deal and meets 
a great many different people and has many swift glimpses 
of various sorts of existence, and I think perhaps this is 
valuable to some men who intend to devote themselves 
seriously to creative work. On the other hand, there are men 
who have some native gift for writing fiction and plays who 
really are hampered by the habits which they acquire in 
journalistic work. I am obliged to be personal once more. 
One can only judge from his own experience, and cannot 
really estimate what the effects of circumstance might be 
upon another temperament or nature. 

Personally, then, I think that I might have done much 
better work as a writer of short stories, novels, plays, essays, 
and verse if I had never gone into newspaper work. As I grow 
older, I find that I do second-rate and third-rate work with 
more facility because of my long habit of writing rapidly. On 
the other hand, it is more difficult for me than it once 
was to write really well. The form and finish which are 
essential to anything approaching really first-class literary 
expression, grow harder and harder to achieve. I do not have 
the patience to spend hours in searching for just the right 
word, the right shade of expression, the inevitable phrase. 
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I want to finish a particular job, finish it as soon as possible, 
and go on to something else. I do not have the patience to 
do my work well. The idea becomes more and more the pro- 
duction of copy—copy that will do, copy that will get by, 
rather than the expression of a well-considered idea. The 
tendency in journalism is to write from the top of your mind. 
You have to write so much that you come, after a while, ab. 
solutely to dread being seized by a deep and genuine emo. 
tion which will use up all your energies and leave you limp 
as a wet dish rag before it is through with you. I should say 
to anyone who is planning to do writing—go in for the 
one thing that you really want to do and want to do badly, 
right from the start, and stick to that one thing. 

Personally, once again personally, I have been a promising 
young man for twenty-five years and am conscious of the 
fact that I have never quite made good on any of my prom. 
ises, and this is because I have been too much messed up 
with journalism really to make good as a literary man, and 
because I have tried so damned hard to be literary that | 
have never been a really good journalist. 
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FROM MINIMUM WAGE TO MASS 
PRODUCTION 


By VALESKA BARI 


HE decision of the Supreme Court declaring un- 

constitutional the Minimum Wage Act of Arizona 

undoubtedly marks the end, so far as the United 

States is concerned, of a series of experiments in the 
control of wages by law. True, the laws enacted in several 
other States are not automatically invalidated by the 
Arizona decision, as those other laws have certain points of 
legal difference. The main difference is that under the 
Arizona statute, the legislature prohibited an employer from 
paying a woman employee less than a living wage and then 
specified that a living wage was not less than sixteen dollars 
a week; while according to most of the other minimum wage 
laws, the legislatures did not specify the amount of the living 
wage, but instead created boards or commissions to deter- 
mine the amount of the minimum wage and stated that the 
orders adopted by such commissions should have the validity 
of laws regularly passed by the legislature. 

By the Arizona decision, the court rules that it is an 
interference with the freedom of a woman for the legislature 
to say that she may not be employed at less than a stated 
amount; and while predicting what the Supreme Court may 
decide is one of the wildest gambles, it seems most unlikely 
that the court will permit a legislature to delegate to a board 
or commission a power which the legislature itself is forbid- 
den to exercise. In 1923, the Supreme Court declared that 
Congress did not have the power to enact a minimum wage 
law for the District of Columbia; and since that decision, 
the enforcement of the state laws has been most difficult. 
Now comes the Arizona decision, knocking away the chief 
remaining props. Until the last point is settled by the 
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Supreme Court, the state commissions will probably con. 
tinue some form of existence; but with the end apparently 
in sight, we may well ask ourselves just what has been the 
significance of minimum wage legislation, what was behind 
the movement, what it accomplished, wherein it failed, and 
to what extent its failure presages the failure of other 
measures of protective legislation; and, lastly, when we 
contemplate the removal of a force designed to benefit the 
mass of working women in the United States, we may ask if 
some other solution has presented itself, some other force 
been put in motion to accomplish the object which minimum 
wage laws were expected to accomplish. 

The first minimum wage law in the United States was 
passed by Massachusetts in 1912, followed the next year by 
those of California, Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. Then the Western land- 
slide lost its force, and the only States which have since 
fallen into line are Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas, and the two 
Dakotas. In 1914, before the various commissions had had 
time to do more than map out their tasks, their work was 
halted by the appeal of the Oregon law to the Supreme 
Court, and pending that decision, not rendered until 1917, 
their hands were pretty well tied. The decision of the Oregon 
case — a tie vote of 4 to 4 which permitted the law to stand 
— left the States free to go ahead with the fixing of minimum 
rates, but by that time the war had reached us, wages and 
the cost of living were soaring, labor was in sharp demand, 
and the time was unfit for any but emergency measures. 
During the feverish period which followed, various at- 
tempts at constructive development were made, but the 
uncertainty of the time rendered such action very difficult, 
and while conditions were still unsettled came the decision 
invalidating the minimum wage act of the District of Colum- 
bia. The Washington board was stripped of its power; the 
state commissions limped along, legally still empowered to 
enforce their rulings but actually crippled by the general 
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belief that a test case would wipe out their authority also. 
The Arizona law was selected for a test in the belief that it 
had the best chance to stand in the courts. And now the 
Arizona law has been thrown out. 

In weighing any social movement, it is essential to con- 
sider, not so much its stated purpose, as the source from 
which it flows. This, in the end, will be the deciding factor in 
its character and direction. To raise this point is to note the 
sharp difference between minimum wage legislation in the 
much-cited experience of Australia and the minimum wage 
in the United States. In Australia, the minimum wage has 
been a weapon of organized labor, applying to men as well 
as to women and children. It amounts to a recognition by 
the state of the union scale of wages. In the United States, 
on the other hand, the impetus for minimum wage legislation 
came from a middle-class reform element representing 
neither labor nor employers. It was largely a result of the 
suffrage campaigns and the feeling on the part of many 
suffrage leaders that the struggle of women for what the 
vote represented was closely allied with the struggle of 
labor for greater power. With their newly acquired vote, 
the women of the West rose to abolish industrial injustice. 

The impetus for correcting the maladjustments of industry 


_ by legislation received reinforcement from various other 


quarters, such as the reports of the vice commissions in 
Chicago and other cities, which pilloried the employer whose 


" starvation wages drove girls into prostitution. These reports 
: furnished a dramatic and emotional appeal. Besides the 


women who worked for a minimum wage with one eye on 
the millennium, were those who had come into closer con- 
tact with industry. Here were found supporters of exactly 
opposite points of view: those who worked for a minimum 


} wage because they considered it an avenue to the organiza- 


s 


} tion of women into unions, and the others who worked for 
')4 minimum wage in the belief that if the state gave women 
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a certain standard of working conditions such action would 
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forever destroy the possibility of interesting women jp 
unions. 

Organized labor, as a whole, being skeptical of industrial 
reforms guided by middle-class persons, has been opposed 
to the establishment by the state of minimum rates of pay. 
Some of the resolutions of the conventions favored such 
legislation, but in actual performance they have withheld 
their support or have actively opposed such measures, 
Thus, for example, in California, the chief opposition came 
from the Garment Workers’ Union, and the only repre. 
sentative union official who would accept appointment to 
the commission was from the building trades, whose mem. 
bership includes no women and whose general point of 
view was that industrial strife was a man’s fight and that 
women should be placed behind the firing-line of protective 
legislation. 

Most employers have been equally loath to see the state 
encroaching upon the right of the individual employer to 
regulate conditions in his own plant. The department store 
interests, however, were more friendly. They had been 
advertised so persistently as the cause of the downfall of 
young girls through paying starvation wages, that they 
welcomed almost any action which would put an end to 
such charges and place the stamp of official approval on 
their payrolls. Conditions in department stores have been 
improved greatly during the past decade; the stores wanted 
the public to realize that fact, and being accustomed to 
spend huge sums in announcing their wares, they regarded 
the minimum wage as an effective and not expensive means 
of good-will advertising. 

This diversity of backing gave the administration of the 
minimum wage a different emphasis and significance in 
practically every State where it was put into effect, and the 
policy of each State changed as the appointees changed. 
If the Secretary happened to be a union enthusiast, the law 
could be used to stimulate interest in organization. If the 
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commission were dominated by some employer with, for 
example, a strong belief in the standardization of industry 
by its own action, the law could be used as a club to force 
industries to adopt standard practices—to “get there 
first” —and then place the stamp of official approval on 
industry’s own regulations. And if the administration of the 
law was given to a political commission with no special 
| knowledge or point of view about industry, the law might 
- become an absolute dead letter whose very existence was 
~ unknown a block from the state house. 
+ Just what minimum wage legislation has accomplished in 
the United States is a highly debatable point, and an ac- 
"curate statement would necessitate a detailed account 
" for each State of the social and industrial background as 
© well as the operation of the law. The various commissions 
have issued reports at intervals, usually showing the rate 
of wages paid in certain industries before and after wage 
orders were adopted, the inference being that notable 
. increases in pay occurred as a direct consequence of the 
orders. Now, the fact of the matter is that the principal 
"minimum wage activity took place over a period when all 
wages were rising rapidly, and during that time virtually 
every payroll in the country showed a higher rate of pay 
= than did the corresponding payroll for a year before. It may 
Tbe that wages rose more rapidly because of the legal orders, 
‘but also it may be true that wages would have risen higher 
"and more rapidly if employers had not held back on in- 
“creases, waiting for the States to establish standards. In 
peneral terms, it is not possible to say that the minimum 
age either raised or lowered wages, as no adequate statistics 
®re available. 
During the period from 1914 to 1920, the cost of living in 
e United States doubled. No governmental agency could 
be expected to keep abreast of the rapid and unpredictable 
Bhanges which were taking place, and the commissions had 
0 move slowly, knowing that it would not be easy to lower 
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a rate of wages once legally adopted. While none of the 
minimum wage commissions increased the legal rates 
proportionately to the increased cost of living, we should 
also bear in mind the fact that all wages, excepting the 
minority which went skyrocketing during the war, lagged 
behind the rising costs. 

One of the battle-grounds of argument concerning the 
legal minimum, wage was whether this legal rate would 
become the rate commonly paid to women. “The minimum 
will become the maximum,” insisted the opponents, arguing 
that if some wages were raised to the legal rate, employers 
would even up this added cost by reducing the wages of 
other employees, so that the total amount paid out in 
wages would not be increased. This argument assumes that 
the legal rate would become the controlling factor in the 
situation, but as events have proved, economic laws are 
far more potent than state regulations. In the States which 
fixed low legal rates, such as Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
most of the workers were paid in excess of the legal rate; 
this legal rate had practically no influence, and wages rose 
to the level caused by competition. In California, where 
the legal rates were revised a number of times, the effect of 
different rates on the same groups can be noted, and we find 
exactly what we should expect: at the periods when the 
legal rate was low compared with prevailing wages, few 
women received only the minimum rate as competitive 
wages fixed a higher level; and later when competitive wages 
had declined to a point nearer the legal rate a much larger 
proportion of workers received no more than the legal 
standard. And in the District of Columbia, where the legal 
rate was high compared with prevailing wages, a large 
proportion of the women received the legal amount and 0 
more. 


The same results were demonstrated in the matter o/ 


“learning periods.” These learning periods—varying 1 
different industries and in different States from a few weeks 
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to two or three years—permitted inexperienced workers to 
work for less than the legal minimum on the theory that 
the training which they were receiving served as partial 
compensation. The argument concerning learning periods 
involved the question whether employers would employ 
as many learners as permitted, keep them at the reduced 
rates as long as possible, and then discharge them when 

an increase in pay was due. In practice, what happened was 
just what might have been expected. Where the legal rate 

was high, employers classed as learners as many workers 
as possible, paid this reduced rate as long as permitted, in 
some instances discharging the learner when a raise was 
legally due; and experienced workers were known to take 
jobs as learners if they could not obtain jobs at the full rate. 
However, when competitive wages were distinctly higher 
than the legal rate, the workers were not obliged to begin 
at the low rates permitted by law, and the allowances for 
learners had no effect. All of which is to say again that 
economic laws are not to be waved aside by Canute-like 
gestures of legislation. 

Undoubtedly the greatest effect of minimum wage legisla- 
tion has been psychological. To write on the statute books 
the statement that all working women are entitled to a 
living wage means that women are recognized as a definite 
part of industry—regular workers and not casual, pin-money 
employees. But to write it also calls attention to the fact 
that it is a new condition, new to society, new to industry, 
new to the women themselves. 

Industry, being better organized than society or than 
women at large, has made more definite strides towards 
the needed recognition and adjustment. In the main in- 
dustries, employers have been organized for a long time. 
They have been getting together for common purposes; 
as a rule these common purposes have not included a frank 
discussion of payrolls, which were commonly considered 
private matters, but once the question of state regulation 
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of wages was thrust upon their attention they took up the 
problem. In many instances, this led to the consideration 
and adoption of much more intelligent policies regarding all 
the problems of industrial relationships, as those problems, 
formerly left to foremen or superintendents, were now forced 
upon the attention of the responsible heads, whose time 
had previously been devoted to the financial, rather than to 
the human, factors of industry. As a result, vastly more 
thought has been given to personnel work, the selection and 
training of employees, and the creation of conditions which 
will make for stability and efficiency. Employers have been 
thinking in the terms of labor cost, rather than merely in 
terms of wages, and this, in turn, has shown the high cost of 
labor turnover, the value of retaining a well-trained working 
force and of fostering incentives to produce; all of which, 
again, has led to many constructive policies for improving 
the condition of the workers. This trend towards a more 
systematic handling of employment problems has been going 
on, of course, throughout the country. The threat of legal 
interference in the matter of wages—directly in the States 
where minimum wage laws had been enacted, and indirectly 
in the other States—stimulated and speeded the process. 

Among the workers themselves, far less effect can be 
noted. Employed women fall naturally into two groups: 
those who regard their occupation as casual and temporary 
and are not even keen about their pay checks so long as 
they can “get by”; and those who take work more seriously, 
in which case they regard themselves as individuals and do 
not expect to be benefited by legislation aimed to protect 
working women—in fact, they more often consider them- 
selves handicapped i in the race with men by such measures 
of protective legislation as apply to them. As neither of 
these groups is interested in such laws as minimum wage, the 
insignificant response which the commissions encountered 
from employed women is not surprising. 

Twelve years ago, minimum wage legislation promised to 
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become a controlling factor in industrial relationships. If 
we ask why that promise was not kept, we shall realize that 
the lack of development was a direct consequence of its 
background—enthusiasm and good intentions, not backed 
up by adequate knowledge of conditions, and reflecting no 
clear point of view. The minimum wage was a child of the 
progressive movement which seized upon industrial prob- 
lems in the spirit of religious revival. We are frequently told 
that the way to cure a radical is to give him the responsibility 
of carrying out his theories, and much radical enthusiasm 
in this case was dampened by the difficult task of administer- 
ing such laws. 

According to the letter of the law, the commissions were 
given a large amount of police power. Under most of the 
minimum wage laws, the commissions could subpoena 
persons, compel employers to show their books, payrolls, 
and other documents relative to employment, and take to 
court any person who did not obey all the elaborate provi- 


_ sions of their formal orders. In actual practice, however, the 


commissions have done little compelling. They have waited 
at times for years for the co-operation of an industry before 


_ establishing legal standards, realizing that the American 
_ people have not yet been “sold” to the idea of government 
_ interference between employer and worker, and that with 
_ minimum wage as with all other labor legislation, it is not 
" enough to say that a provision is according to law—it must 
_ be able to stand the test of reasonableness and workability. 


Theoretically, the legal minimum wage is based on a 


' scientific determination of the cost of living. In actual 


practice, the fixing of this cost of living has been a matter of 
bargain and compromise. The whole question of standards 
is a matter of opinion. Life can be sustained on a diet of 
rice, and people can sleep ten in a room. That would be a 
Chinese standard which no one would advocate for an 


' American working woman, but just how far above that 
, Standard we shall draw a line and mark it “minimum,” or 
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lowest, is a highly debatable point. The Massachusetts lay 
specified that the board should consider the condition of 
each industry before establishing minimum rates; none 
of the other laws called for this consideration of the ability of 
an industry to pay increased wages, but in practice, every 
commission had to weigh carefully the condition of the 
industries, otherwise the orders would have been almost 
certain to cause disturbance and dislocation. What the 
commissions really did was first to make investigations as 
to current wages and then to standardize the practice of the 
better establishments. Some of the commissions gave serious 
attention to the standard of living, but with others it was 
a mere legal justification for fixing rates. Thus, at the present 
time, under the Massachusetts orders, in the millinery 
workroom an experienced woman over eighteen may not be 
employed for less than $10 a week, while in the men’s 
clothing industry an experienced woman of the same age 
must be paid not less than $15 a week; all of which, re 
garded simply on the basis of cost of living, is not easy to 
understand. 

When it came to adopting regulations, the crux of the 
problem was invariably the worker who is below the average. 
The competent worker could always produce enough to 
justify a living wage, but industry utilizes the services of 
many persons who are not competent or are not prepared 
to earn their living. The attempt to establish minimum rates 
immediately brought up all the problems of education and 
the proper equipment of women and children for industrial 
service. The commissions found themselves faced with the 
need of sweeping changes in the school system, and that, as 
everyone knows who has tried to re-organize the schools, 's 
an uphill fight against solidly entrenched forces. 

Besides the need of better training for workers before they 
enter industry, came the large question of the efficient 
handling of labor on the job. Just as the requirement of 
workmen’s compensation placed a burden upon industry 
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which could be shouldered only through the application of 


safety measures to cut down the cost of accidents, so the 
requirement that every woman be paid a living wage called 
for the application of efficiency measures which would make 
sure that the employee accomplished enough to earn such 
wages. If all establishments were efficient and profitable, 
the problem of good wages for all workers could easily be 
solved. But to make industry profitable was a task quite 
beyond the power of the minimum wage commissions—a 
task which all our chambers of commerce and _ business 
associations have not yet been able to solve. 

Here, then, were the great stumbling-blocks. To ad- 
minister a minimum wage law intelligently, without damag- 
ing the community which it was intended to serve, called 
for fundamental changes in the structure of industry, 
finance, and education; and to raise wages without giving 
proper consideration to the underlying conditions was like 
trying to lift a table by jerking up one leg. Most of the 
commissions came to realize this fact, if not clearly enough 
to state the matter in open terms, at least enough to move 
slowly and to stimulate interest in the fundamental problems 
involved. In thus helping to define the problems which lie 
behind the problem of wages, the movement for legal 
regulation of wages has indirectly rendered a vast service. 

If the legal minimum wage is to go by the board, we are 
confronted naturally with the query: what will happen to 
other protective legislation, particularly to the child labor 
laws and the laws restricting the hours of labor of women? 
So far as constitutionality is concerned, the States have been 
upheld in the right to enact such laws, but in the last ten 
years it has become increasingly difficult to secure their 
passage. We are now suffering from a conservative reaction 
against social measures, the advocates of this type of legis- 
lation maintain. But it would be more intelligent to say that 
we are suffering from a reaction against ill-fitting solutions 
‘or our problems, and we are gathering the courage to say 
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“No” to measures, altruistic in purpose, when we consider 
them ill-advised. 

The first flush of victory has faded since women gained 
the vote, and they have had time to learn that it takes 
more than laws to make the world over. They are realizing 
rather pointedly that in the one labor problem controlled by 
women — that of household servants — women have made a 
conspicuous failure; and as more women have gone into the 
business world and taken a responsible part in public affairs, 
they have come to see how complicated are many of the 
problems which from the outside appeared so simple. This 
knowledge has made women for the moment reluctant to 
plunge into experimental legislation. 

Twice the federal government has been prohibited by the 
Supreme Court from trying to regulate child labor by 
indirect means; and the proposed constitutional amendment 
which would enable Congress to pass a direct child labor law, 
presented to the States for ratification, was either ignored or 
rejected in 1925 by most of the legislatures. Most of the legis- 
latures will meet again in 1927, when we shall doubtless have 
another general campaign for ratification. The setback to 
minimum wage legislation — and, more important, the fact 
that this setback has been received with general unconcern 
— will probably add to the doubts with which the proposed 
amendment has already been received by the States. 

So many problems are involved in that of child labor, that 
we need to examine all the conditions before deciding that 
the point of attack should be by means of a federal child 
labor law. The chief evil in child labor to-day is not that the 
child will be hurt directly by his work, but that he will be 
denied because of it the education necessary to fit him for 
the struggle for existence. There is no value in keeping a 
child from work unless it is made possible for him to spend 
that time more profitably. There is no use in raising the age 
limit at which children are permitted to go to work unless 
the school system is prepared to fill the gap, and the problem 
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© cannot be solved by police measures to keep the children in 
school; the gap can only be filled by making the school com- 
ete in interest with the realities of work. 

Many of the working children in this country are the 
children of immigrants, and the basic problem is that of 
the immigrant family, rather than that of the child’s work. 
And even for the much-advertised exploitation of native 
American children in the Southern cotton mills, there is 
more to be said than appears on the surface. Life in the mill 
towns is certainly not ideal; and yet the standard of life in 
the families who have moved down to the mill towns is so 
great an advance in comfort and decent living over the 
abject poverty, isolation, and lack of schools in the mountain 
districts, that one needs to appreciate what the mountaineers 
have gained in coming to the mills before insisting that 
they be placed immediately on a level with those who have 
earned for themselves still greater advantages of education. 

Behind the movement to shorten the working hours of 
women, there is a different backing. While minimum wage 
and child labor activities have come from a middle-class 
reform element, the various eight-hour and other laws to 
limit the work of women have been due mainly to organized 
labor. Union labor is committed to the programme of 
securing a shorter working day for women, and its efforts 
will go on, though retarded, undoubtedly, by the recession 
of the progressive wave which lent great help to this move- 
ment ten years ago. 

Organized labor knows that its effort to shorten the 
working day is one of the chief incentives to bring women 
into unions. Its leaders also know that the passage of a law 
restricting the working hours of all women would lessen 
the reasons why women should join unions. To this extent, 
it is not to their advantage to have the state step in and 
limit the hours of work — unless such a law is passed because 
of pressure of labor. Also, to pass again from a point of theory 
to one of practical fact, most of the labor departments of 
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our States are sympathetic to organized labor, and their 
standpoint is not uncolored by the feeling that an eight-hour 
law, for example, is a state recognition of a union principle, 
rather than a law to be literally enforced; which is to say, 
bluntly, that the union shop which works overtime and pays 
for that overtime is less likely to be taken to court than a 
non-union shop which works overtime and does not pay 
for the excess labor. With this point of view on the part of 
many labor officials, we may expect a steady but not dra- 
matic effort for limiting the working hours of women. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the legal minimum wage, 
it must be considered in the light of its purpose, which 
was to raise the standard of life of those least able to help 
themselves. Directly, it did comparatively little to accom. 
plish this object, but indirectly it did a great deal to illumine, 
if not to solve, the problem, and in the clearer light of to-day 
we may see emerging, as this artificial, legal device is re- 
moved, a natural and far more potent means for raising the 
standard of life: the movement towards mass production. 
In the last ten years, and particularly in the last five 
years, the idea of mass production as the way out of our 
industrial maladjustments has permeated our business 
world. The theory of mass production is based on a revolu- 
tion in point of view — the realization that labor is the great 
consumer as well as the producer, and that therefore the 
expansion of American industry depends upon the payment 
of “comfort wages” to the bottom half of the national 
payroll. Most foreign markets to-day are doubtful, but the 
vast American market is at hand, trained to buy as far as its 
pocketbook will stretch, to raise its standard of taste, its 
standard of education, its standard of investment, with 
incredible speed. Manufacturer and distributor alike have 
gained a vision of the consuming power of the American 
people. It is through the nation-wide business associations 
that this revolution in standpoint has come about. To the 
individual employer, the workers on his payroll are em- 
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ployees, but to employers in the mass, the workers are 
consumers as well as producers. In this change of attitude, 
accepted by the financial leaders and now permeating 
business as a whole, has been generated a force for raising 
the standard of life of the workers in the United States 
vastly more powerful and far-reaching than any dream of 
those who tried to prop up the standard of life by the arti- 
ficial means of legislation. 

Undoubtedly, minimum wage laws have done much to 
spur on the brains of industry to solve the problem of 
raising the standard of wages of the low-paid groups through 
some means within the process of industry itself, in order to 
keep free from the hampering influence of legislation and 
politics; and industry has found the solution in mass produc- 
tion. If minimum wage advocates are interested primarily 
in the end at which they were aiming, rather than in 
their own chosen path for arriving at that end, they may 
take satisfaction in realizing that they have given a stimulus 
to what is proving to be a larger and more effective means 
for raising the standard of life and wages of all the workers 
of the country. 














THE CHINESE ENIGMA 
By W. J. HAIL 


HE dramatic experiences of the last year have 

brought us again face to face with the baffling 

question of China. When the smoke cleared away 

from the shots on Nanking Road, China and the 
West were found glaring at each other across a wide chasm 
of acute misunderstanding. That so slight a cause should 
have produced such instant and profound results reveals 
the need for a rapid readjustment of traditional relations 
before the chasm becomes impassable. 

For the moment, the chief point of strain is the contro- 
versy over the treaties between China and the Western 
powers, which in many ways bound China without a cor- 
responding limitation on the other side, particularly in 
depriving China of tariff autonomy and placing foreigners 
out of reach of the national government through the ob- 
solete principle of extraterritoriality. These, however, are 
but factors in a wider and more complicated series of prob- 
lems that begin and end in the need for China and her 
neighbors of the West to find a way to live together on good 
terms. 

*/Of the important factors in the present unrest, one is 
that China, which only yesterday boasted of its superiority 
to the outside world, has, through a humiliating train of 
shocks from outside, suffered the stigma of inferiority. The 
nation has been touched on a raw nerve by being regarded 
as an inferior, treated as an inferior, and loaded down with 
the penalties of an inferior. The fall from so high a place to 
such a low place in the world’s esteem has now brought 
about a revulsion of pride and anger, especially against 
the foreign treaties. Although they were made two genera- 
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tions ago, the hostility towards them has only lately broken 
out because of a second factor in the situation as it stands 
to-day — namely, the strong nationalism that is arising in 
the hearts of all thoughtful Chinese amid the chaos and 
disintegration of government and the humiliations from 
abroad. This is a sensitive and militant nationalism, en- 
lightened enough not to use foolish weapons, but powerful 
enough to sweep aside many principles which once seemed 
fixed and eternal. Together these two factors have conspired 
to bring about the sudden impatience for treaty revision 
and for shaking off all forms of foreign control. Some of the 
Chinese demands seem entirely impossible in the light of 
facts as they are, but their origin in these two great emotions 
gives them a moral argument that is very hard to answer. 
So far as the true causes of the current Chinese trouble lie 
in these treaties and in relations flowing from them, their 
revision will undoubtedly go far towards relieving the 
strain that is now felt. 

Is it easy to underrate the intensity of a psychological 
warfare like that which for weeks suspended Japanese and 
British trade, and exposed many important centres of foreign 
residence to the danger of futious mobs? Can one withhold 
sympathy from those thousands of progressive young 
Chinese, trained in modern schools at home and in the West 
(where they have sometimes taken the prizes away from our 
own people through sheer merit in fair competition), who ask 
us to restore to them the privileges surrendered when an 
alien dynasty was on the throne? These privileges strike 
at two of the most esteemed attributes of sovereignty — 
mastery over all who reside in the land, and freedom to 
control the taxes. 

The need of finding a way out of the present clash of 
Chinese sentiment and the policies now in force presents a 
serious challenge to Western statesmanship. For if China’s 
sovereignty is damaged by the present treaties, it is no less 
true that a sudden change will imperil many foreign interests 
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which in all good faith have been built on the treaties. Any 
solution of the problem that is made will entail danger; 
either it will not go far enough to meet China’s wishes and wil! 
therefore add to the present strain — perhaps even to the 
extent of making China turn Red — or by going too far, it 
will, to put it figuratively, discharge the patient from the 
care of the doctors before he is cured. This sobering thought 
has led to much discussion, not alone in political circles, but 
in whatever enterprises Chinese and foreigners are thrown 
together — business, missionary endeavors, educational and 
medical work, social service. On the one hand, the question 
arises whether Westerners are not too prominent in all these 
relations; do they strike attitudes of superiority to the 
Chinese, and so create antagonisms which jeopardize the 
economic, intellectual, or social peace and good will between 
themselves and the Chinese? On the other side, there is 
the question whether, if they subside, these enterprises, 
many of which imply great changes in Chinese methods, 
will be carried on at all, or if so, whether they will be ad- 
versely affected by Chinese lack of experience. These are 
matters that are being discussed wherever foreigners meet 
in China, or wherever they come together with Chinese; and 
it goes without saying that they are hotly discussed among 
the Chinese themselves. 


History is being re-read and summoned into court by | 


both Westerners and Orientals, to bolster up a thesis: 
the one view is that it is China’s stubborn pride which has 
alone brought the country to the dust; the other, that outside 
aggression alone, or chiefly, has caused the trouble. The 
true historical judgment is that, without doubt, both sides 
have endured and offered wrongs, but that the Chinese 
have suffered while outside nations have profited by the 
conditions which arose. Unfortunately, propagandists in 
each group have distorted the indelible facts of history by 
misinterpretations which throw all the blame on thei 
opponents, and by attributing to conscientious actors 1 
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the unfolding drama evil motives where actually these were 
good. But the way out of this situation will not be through 
emotion encountering emotion, because in the process 
more heat and friction would be engendered and more 
explosions would follow. Nor will sentimentality solve the 
problem, because matters cannot be smoothed over by side- 
stepping unpleasant but solid facts. No solution will suffice 
that is not based on a realistic view of what is right. 

Assuming that China is justified in its contentions and 
that the foreign treaties will be altered to its entire satis- 
faction, will the nation forthwith start on the upward road 
of sound progress — can it be expected to do so in fact? If 
the treaties were the cause of the present backwardness, 
' of course it should go forward when they are rewritten. 
But are the treaties the cause or the result of inequalities 
between China and the West? If the latter is the case, their 
alteration will only serve to allay the irritation caused by 
their one-sidedness. The only certain cure would be to do 
away with these inequalities; and this could come about 
only by a transformation from within. 

Without attempting to estimate the value of China’s 
civilization to the world, we must recall the fact that for 
centuries this civilization was static. In the West, however, 
during the centuries lying between the Renaissance and 
the Great War, European peoples not only regained the 
level of the ancient culture, but forged far ahead in a series 
| of revolutions, intellectual, religious, political, industrial, 
and social, which carried the human race far beyond any- 
thing hitherto achieved. Whether this progress has been too 
rapid for che moral forces to keep up with, and whether, 
therefore, inevitable destruction awaits it as it crashes on, 
is a consideration to be left to the prophets. But just now, 
when the two cultures of East and West meet, there is a 
painful contrast in some of the things which we deem to be 
, essential. Nor are these contrasts merely on the material 
side. In the practical application of ideals, the political and 
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social structures in the West show more signs of progress; 
those of China are cruder. And Chinese sanctions are falling 
to pieces wherever they are brought into contact with 
sanctions from outside; thus it appears that there is a 
serious maladjustment between them and modern needs, 
Failure to understand that this disintegration is due to the 
power of the foreign culture, and not simply to the wicked. 
ness of the foreign “oppression,” has led the Oriental to 
desire to get rid of the latter while permitting the former to 
remain and supplant the older arrangements. 

When one considers the difference of environment and 
background between Chinese and outsiders, one realizes 
that there is not so great a gap between the two as between 
our own present and the “‘dark ages” in Europe. It is a 
question rather of the difference that lies between the culture 
of to-day and that of the Byzantine Empire, or that of Bagh- 
dad in the days of Haroun al Raschid. As everyone knows, 
China has a glorious heritage out of the past and has at- 
tained many solutions to questions which still baffle other 
parts of the world. Perhaps no other group of people scat- 
tered over so great a space have worked out the problem of 
living together as the Chinese have. There is in them a 
toughness of race cohesion that has carried them through 
more centuries than any other group. Again, perhaps no 
other population lives so well on such limited resources and 
under such chaotic governments. 

Yet these admirable people are now being oppressed with 
a form of bad government which in the long run will have 
to be reformed, or it will bring them to ruin. In most of the 
advanced states of the West, it is a well-understood ideal 
that “‘public office is a public trust,” and that there must 
be a large amount of personal liberty under laws that are 
fair equally to the poor and rich, the high and low. Our aim 
is to preserve the inviolability of the law and the inde- 
pendence of judges. In China, corruption is so common that 
only an incurable optimist hopes that it can be driven out. 
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Until the revolution, office was bought and sold openly, and 
despite the hopes of the reformers, the situation in this 
respect has been even worse since. The story of the military 
struggles since I9II has been one of corruption, illegal 
taxes and levies, treachery between generals, banditry and a 
general lack of law throughout the provinces. Many families, 
formerly well-to-do, have been brought to beggary by the 
lawlessness of bandits or wandering soldiers; or else they 
have removed themselves and their belongings to the foreign 
' settlements. 

Last winter it was the work of many weeks in the city of 
Changsha to unite two committees for famine relief. The 
international committee, in spite of the dire need, hesitated 
to co-operate with the native organization until proper 
arrangements were made for auditing the accounts; all 
because something over a year before they had entrusted 
two hundred thousand dollars to Chinese political agencies 
for flood relief, and the entire sum disappeared — who 
) knows where? Such unfortunate occurrences are at present 
normal, not unusual. To be sure, all this miscarriage is 
contrary to the teaching of the sages of China and is opposed 
by the people. But the steady break-up of the state into 
what amounts to feudal divisions, and the need for soldiers 
and still more soldiers, result almost of necessity in what- 
ever methods can be used to squeeze out the needed money, 
even to restoring in fu!l force the opium evil which was 
once nearly eradicated. Yet, in return for all this suffering, 
for the still more personal suffering from the press-gangs 
) which at each petty civil war carry off laborers from their 
homes, and for the untold wrongs endured by women and 
girls at the hands of the soldiers, what is given? What, 
indeed, but the least amount in benefits that any modern 
nation provides? Looking back over the fourteen years since 
the revolution, it is easy to condemn the facile optimism 
which thought it possible for China to leap from paternal 
monarchy to parliamentary republicanism without travers- 
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ing the intermediate steps of national unity and popular 
control with popular education as a prerequisite. The 
removal of the visible symbol of unity opened the path to 
chaos, and it is now all but impossible to secure any common 
action except against outside aggressions. 

Parties have sprung up, but there is no fund of experience 
in carrying on party government. Defeated leaders have 
had no recourse but to accept foreign hospitality or go to 
prison. The overthrow of a general or a president almost 
inevitably spells flight. The lesson is still to be learned that 
the ballot and not the bullet should be the final arbiter in an 
ordered modern state. Bandits to-day, soldiers to-morrow, 
soldiers to-day, bandits to-morrow — thus the whirligig 
moves, giving to the country an aspect of mediaevalism 
which in Europe has passed into romance, but which in 
China possesses none of the glamour of distance in time or 
space. 

It must not be:supposed that the Chinese peasants feel 
the full force cf this misgovernment. Here is the brightest 
spot in the picture. The moment one leaves the city behind, 
one steps into a comparatively free and well-ordered rural 
community where local co-operation supplies the place of 
government. The fact that the government does little for 
the people is chiefly of importance to the city groups and 
the merchants. The iron law of custom still holds the villages 
to the same arrangements which have prevailed for ages. 
To the limit of their resources, the villagers come together 
to carry on all the important matters which concern them. 
Settlement of quarrels over boundaries (if not too serious), 
divorces, care of roads and bridges, protection against 
robbers, the proper sacrifices to the divinities of the soil — 
such tasks as these are undertaken by them. So far as it 
reaches, this type of village control is proving most effective. 
But for the broad needs of the highly organized modern 
state that China is in process of becoming, it is much too 
primitive. 
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Again, in industry China finds itself far behind the West. 
The hand loom and the spinning wheel have not disappeared 
from the remoter towns and villages; the gilds are still 
strong; handicrafts with small shops, where the proprietor 
works among the apprentices and journeymen, color the 
larger part of the picture. Except in the big cities, there is 
but the most rudimentary organization of a banking system 
to help commerce; remittances can be made, but with great 
difficulty. The money system, though much improved 
during the last few years, still continues to be uncertain, 
because, apart from the silver dollars and the copper coins, 
there is no universal medium of circulation, and even these 
+ two types of currency move up and down in terms of each 
| other. 

At the same time, the great quantity of man power and 
raw materials is attracting foreign capitalism to the cities, 
and foreign capitalism is bringing with it an army of vexing 
problems. These problems are peculiarly difficult in China, 
because of the suddenness of their approach, which has been 
quite unlike their gradual invasion of Europe. Here perfected 
machines and millions of dollars of capital have come almost 
overnight into a country unprepared either in understanding 
of the issues or in strength of government to control them. 
It is because of this situation that the whisper of Bolshevistic 
propaganda meets with such a response. Venality in gov- 
ernment, which has pledged so many of China’s resources 
for loans — loans benefiting the officials chiefly, the people 
not at all— seems to have brought in the capitalistic foe, 
whose depredations appear to impoverish the Chinese in 
order to enrich the outsiders. Is it any wonder, then, that 
young China hates the capitalism of the West and swallows 
the specious bait of the communists? 

Here, again, we face a serious danger — the danger, that 
by playing with the fire of communism, which is alien to 
Chinese traditions, the radical elements in the population 
will deliver China to an economic and social revolution 
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before it has passed through the intermediate steps of 
democracy. The effect of such an upheaval on the peasant 
might be negligible, as in the case of the political revolution; 
but it would be, in general, a calamity to a people already 
suffering from an incomplete political revolution and in 
dire need of all the paraphernalia of modern economic and 
industrial organization. 

In certain economic directions, the beginnings of modern- 
ization have been made. In the foreign settlements par- 
ticularly, there are both Chinese banks established by well- 
trained young men from abroad, and foreign banks. There 
are also the beginnings of joint stock companies in such 
well-conducted organizations as the China Merchants’ 
Steamship Company and the Commercial Press. Delivered 
from the fear of political oppression and illegal exactions, 
such aggregations of capital would naturally increase and 
spread to the interior; but present-day conditions and fear 
of the future keep capital in hiding or in foreign concessions. 
Thousands of men in China educated in the West are seeking 
opportunities for developing mines, railways, steamship 
lines, manufactures, and all sorts of commercial enterprises, 
but they vegetate to-day in the large cities, because no one 
dares to launch these enterprises, knowing full well that 
they will meet with disaster through unjust officials. 

Those who are asking for the abrogation of extraterritori- 
ality on the assumption that foreigners will lose nothing by 
it in the law courts, because even military officials will not 
care to risk offending foreign governments by coercing the 
judges, are more hopeful than the facts would seem to 
warrant. So far as the Chinese themselves are concerned, 
the law courts can be endured because the minor matters 
that affect the everyday life of the people are generally 
settled out of court in the village organizations. Moreover, 
it is only fair to say that there are to-day numbers of well- 
trained lawyers and judges, who — in cases, where none of 
the higher officials is concerned — render fair judgments. 
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No one would dare claim, however, that, generally speaking, 
there is such a thing as an independent judiciary , and certain 
experiences of Russians who have fallen into the hands of 
Chinese courts do not reassure one. The Germans appear 
to have fared somewhat better; but, if the facts are as 
reported, in some of the cases which were clear enough a 
judgment could not be secured from the court because 
interests of men “higher up” were involved. Practically 
all the advanced nations of the world are better off in this 
regard than China. Naturally, the Chinese resent the thought 
that through consular jurisdiction foreigners are now 
excluded from the operation of Chinese laws; but if China 
expects to enjoy future contacts with other nations on terms 
of equality, it will be necessary for the country to go a long 
way forward in setting the judges free, providing modern 
codes of law, and giving the courts power to restrain the 
executive branch from illegal actions. 

Another activity in which the Chinese are far behind the 
West is education. In the days of the Empire, an admirable 
system of public examinations existed which, after the 
opening of this century, gave place to modern schools. 
China was scarcely prepared for the sudden change. Yet the 
progress of the last twenty-five years has been little short 
of marvellous. Everywhere schools have been introduced 
which flourish in spite of the general lack of development 
in political and economic organization. Of necessity, the 
higher branches of education in China have chiefly been 
provided by the few missionary colleges. But to-day a 
number of colleges and universities are capably managed 
and staffed by Chinese, enabling students to take their 
entire course under native direction. 

Nevertheless, education as a whole is in a backward 
condition. Teachers are too few; the substitution of science 
for the old classical curriculum has accentuated the want of 
good instruction; a lack of text-books and reference-books 
in Chinese has rendered necessary the study of foreign 
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languages as a medium of instruction, thus laying educators, 
especially foreigners, open to the charge of denationalizing 
the students. Fortunately, good text-books are being written 
for use in the lower and middle schools, and technical terms 
are being created by a revolution which is transforming 
the language. But the day is still in the future when the 
knowledge gained from the West will be thoroughly natural- 
ized in China. Until that day arrives, more or less agitation 
is probably inevitable against the “cultural invasion” of the 
West. , 

If the substance of education is not yet naturalized, the 
discipline of a modern school is still less so. The present 
generation of students — the first to awaken to the knowl- 
edge of China’s reputation and to feel the sting of it — quick 
to discover the limitations of the instruction given them 
and to resent it, and inheriting a tradition which placed 
scholars and students in a privileged class at the top, now 
constitute one of the most serious problems in the whole 
field. Industrious and energetic though they are, the students 
as a group have come to feel an overpowering sense of their 
responsibility for reforming both the schools and the entire 
face of society. Strikes against teachers and administrators 
are for them the first recourse instead of the last, and 
their method of protest in even the most trifling matters. 

Towards the end of last year, a serious situation calling 
for martial law was brought about in a certain provincial 
capital through the expulsion of a few students for insubor- 
dination. Strikes occurred in two or three schools, and the 
student union of that city made demands on the com- 
missioner of education which, if granted, would have placed 
the responsibility for managing everything but the raising 
of funds in the hands of the students. Fortunately, the 
governor proved strong enough in this case to bring the 
students to terms, but the national student union has 
recently voted to work to the ultimate end that students 
shall dictate the policies of all the schools in China. How far 
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they will go in that direction depends on the strength and 
wisdom of the government and of the students themselves. 

More serious than the disorder they have caused within 
the schools is the activity of the students in the political 
world. Their first interference in politics on a great scale 
was in connection with the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 when 
they protested against the award of Kiaochow to Japan. 
Since that time, scarcely an act of the government has failed 
to draw some amount of fire from them. So far as they are 
moved with a sense of patriotism, they cannot fail to win 
sympathy from all who admire patriotism; but much too 
often they display a shocking lack of wisdom, which leads 
to actions that are destructive of the very ends they seek 
to attain. They are a source of aiarm to some of their own 
more conservative leaders and to Chinese educators. These 
men, inspired by equally patriotic motives, feel great 
concern over the undisciplined group of youngsters who, 
under the guise of patriotism, refuse to take examinations, 
claim numerous holidays, and keep the school authorities 
in a constant ferment; for, as many say with justice, what 
kind of citizens can come from so wrong-headed a generation? 

But perhaps most serious of all is the eager support which 
all kinds of specious causes secure among the student groups. 
In the anti-imperialist and anti-Christian movements, in 
the boycott of foreigners last year, in the advance of com- 
munistic activity, students and their unions have been at 
the front, pressed from behind by radical groups. Not alone 
do the foreigners suffer from them, but governmental 
agencies must be constantly on the alert to keep student 
activities from playing directly into the hands of the sub- 
versive elements in society. In a number of recent troubles, 
the connection between the apparently spontaneous student 
disorders and the communists was very close; large sums 
of money that have come into the coffers of these groups 
have been traced almost directly to Russia. 

Two yeas ago, nation-wide demonstrations were planned 
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by the anti-Christian students for Christmas day. In Chang. 
sha the secret service men reported to the governor that the 
apparently innocent parade which was being organized 
there was to be used by some of the violent groups for 
bringing about a massacre, in order to make trouble for the 
government and hasten the “‘people’s revolution.” During 
the spring of 1925, Christians reported to members of the 
National Christian Council that plans were afoot to attack 
missionaries and that bloodshed would almost certainly 
ensue. These rumblings preceded the Shanghai incident, 
Hard upon that event, Changsha was like a hive of angry 
bees, and students went about everywhere stirring up anti- 
foreign feeling, which, but for the vigorous enforcement of 
martial law, would probably have resulted in bloodshed, 
and certainly in the destruction of foreign property. 

Last December, in a procession to express Opposition to 
any tariff agreement which might be entered into by the 
Peking government, communists worked among the stu- 
dents, inciting them to start fires here and there. Red 
leaders tried to mass the procession in front of the governor's 
yamen and force the students inside, hoping apparently to 
bring about what actually happened later in a similar 
procession at Peking in March —the death of some of 
them at the hands of soldiers, in order to stir up revolution. 
Along the line of march, hand-made placards on the walls 


advocated not only the overthrow of imperialism and tariff 


autonomy, without reference to the conference then in 
session, but also the downfall of militarism and the success 
of the proletarian revolution. 

Demonstrations were planned for Christmas against 
Christianity, but were held within bounds by the governor. 
On the anniversary of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s death, March 12 
of the present year, a great procession shouting for revolution 
was carefully watched by the military authorities. A little 
later, news of the “murder” of students before the presi- 
dential palace in Peking set in motion another sympathetic 
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parade in Changsha not merely to protest against this, but 
to denounce all militarism, all foreign aggression, all hin- 
drance to the people’s revolution. Numerous seditious 
placards appeared and some disorder occurred. Everywhere 
in China, the turbulent students, coercing the more level- 
headed by the appeal to patriotism, are firebrands through 
whom danger is constantly threatened. 

In the most recent demonstrations, however, a gleam of 
hope has appeared in the fact that many schools have refused 
to participate. If this indicates that the students are awaken- 
ing to the sinister tendencies of their more radical leaders, 
the break will be widely acclaimed. A more positive indica- 
tion of this change in student attitude is seen in the ap- 
pearance among them of a society which espouses the ideals 
of the Italian Fascisti. A widely read student journal has 
become the organ of this movement. 

The inroads of communism in China are, nevertheless, 
very serious. Despite the assertion of observers that the new 
government at Canton is giving the people of that city 
better government than the rest of China enjoys, Canton is, 
for all practical purposes, regarded as outside of China. Its 
“warfare” against Hongkong, with illegal picketing, arrays 
the Westerners against it but attracts, and is, in fact, 
much inspired by, the Russians. General Féng in the North 
has long been regarded as a tool of Soviet Russia, the 
encomiums of his admirers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Undoubtedly, his army has been one of the most orderly 
forces, but his policies have linked him up with Canton and 
with Russia. This gives his cause and that of Canton much 
favor in the eyes of the vocal element among the students. 
They are wildly denouncing the opposing generals, Wu 
Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin, whose announced policies are 
anti-communistic, as slaves of the imperialistic Western 
countries, and as “‘running dogs of imperialism.” But as 
long as these two men remain in the ascendant and work 
together, they will keep the radicals in check. Pessimists 
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freely predict that these two, like oil and water, can never 
unite, and must soon clash. In that event, radicalism may 
again come to the fore. 

Merchants, peasants, and gentry — including the better 
balanced of the returned students —form the hopeful 
elements in the situation. The last named have always ha’ 
much power, and were civil government not submerged by 
militarism, they would be very powerful still. The peasants, 
however, form a compact and conservative mass which will 
for some time to come prevent the radicals from putting 
their advanced theories into practice. But their ignorance 
will, in the absence of popular education, long prevent 

‘China from achieving a genuine democracy. The merchants, 
under the guidance of Western-trained men, would rapidly 
bring the country forward economically if they were free 
to organize and carry on their operations without the 
interference of the soldiers and the oppressive and illegal 
taxes. In spite of these great handicaps, they are doing 
more than would most others of their class if similar condi- 
tions prevailed in other lands. China needs to tread the road 
Europe has trodden and develop a strong middle class in 
this merchant order. The success of Chinese enterprisers in 
other lands under strong government shows what may be 
hoped for when they have a chance at home. 

And all this brings us back to the point from which we set 
forth. Are the treaties really the cause of China’s present 
condition, and will their revision help matters? Mr. C. T. 
Wang stated in a magazine article, which appeared on the 
eve of the tariff conference, that the chief gain which would 
accrue to China through the grant of tariff autonomy would 
be the satisfaction of having recovered a sovereign right, 
practically nothing more. Likewise, with the doing away of 
extraterritoriality, China would gain a similar satisfaction. 
Though this may be profitable so far as good feeling 1s 
concerned, only the future can tell whether the cost of such 
a satisfaction will be the ruin of foreign trade and the 
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departure of those outsiders who cannot live and carry on 
their enterprises under the restrictions which may be ex- 
pected. The condition of foreigners in Turkey since the 
abolition of the Capitulations, her loss of trade, and her 
losses in prestige, all suggest that something of the same 
kind would be the immediate price of saving China’s face. 

Even if none of these misfortunes occurs, China will still 
have a hard race to run with the rest of the world, and will 
labor against heavy odds. There is no sign of the strong man 
who is to lead the nation to its distant goal. Moreover, what 
leaders China has not only fail to measure up to the need, 
but bid fair, in their present eagerness to seize control 
of their own country and of the schools and other enter- 
prises built up at the cost of much sacrifice and devotion 
from across the seas, to lose a great deal of valuable 
help. Perhaps there is no way out except through the hard 
school of experience. And who knows, after all, whether the 
Chinese may not rise to the occasion? 








THE MOUNTAIN 
By St. JOHN ERVINE 


E was one of those insignificant-looking men who 
somehow catch your attention and hold it. | 
first saw him on the pier at Dover, in a flutter 
of excitement at the sight of two Channel 

steamers when he had expected to see only one. There was a 
great crowd of travellers, some of them going to Ostend 
and some to Calais, and in the confusion the little man 
seemed likely to be left behind. He flourished his book of 
coupons in the face of an official and mumbled something 
about Switzerland, but his air was so vague and his gesture 
so impotent that the official, a stoutish man suffering from 
insufficient exercise and an excess of appetite, completely 
ignored him. He looked about him in a helpless fashion, and 
then made a step towards the Ostend boat, but, still un- 
certain, retraced it and made a step towards the Calais 
boat. 

“Can I help you?” I said to him. 

The look of gratitude which came into his eyes and made 
them very attractive was sufficient reward for my offer. 
“Oh, thank you, sir!” he said. “It’s the boat for Switzer- 
land I want.” 

I took hold of his book of coupons. 

“You see,” he continued, “I’m not used to this sort of 
thing. I’ve never been further than Folkestone before, and, of 
course, it’s very confusing!” 

“This is your boat,” I said, pointing to the steamer for 
Calais. “I’m going to Switzerland myself.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” he interrupted. But whether his pleasure 
was on my account or his own I could not make out. 

He followed me on to the boat, and, with difficulty, we 
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found seats, on which we dumped our luggage. The deck 
was crowded with a variety of races, principally American, 
English, and French, and I could see that the little man was 
enthralled by the scene. “Very interesting, isn’t it?” he 
said. “Foreigners are very amusing, I always think.” 

“You'll be a foreigner in about an hour,” I replied. 

He looked at me in a puzzled way. “’Ow d’you mean?” 
he said. 

“Well, you'll be in France, and an Englishman ’s a 
foreigner in France.” 

“Yes — yes, I suppose he is,” he murmured after a 
moment’s reflection. “I didn’t think of that. I daresay 
we're just as funny to foreigners as they are to us!”’ 

“No doubt,” said I. 

The business of transferring passengers and luggage from 
the train to the steamer was completed, and then, after 
some shrieks from the siren, we moved out of Dover Har- 
‘bor and started off across the Channel to France. The con- 
gestion on the deck was so great that movement was not 
easy, and I sat still in my seat, and‘the little man, who, I 
began to suspect, had now attached himself to me, remained 
by my side. He did not speak much at first, but sat watch- 
ing the cliffs, and I wondered what were his thoughts. 
“That one,” I said, “is Shakespeare’s Cliff. Mentioned in 
‘King Lear.’”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he murmured, without interest; and then, 
“I was thinking they looked like waves — solid waves!”’ 

“Perhaps they are,” I answered, and I started off on a 
baseless theory that in some remote period of time a great 
stretch of crumpled sea had been frozen or solidified into 
the cliffs of Dover. But I had not got very far when a ship’s 
officer came round to see our tickets, and in the business of 
satisfying him and securing landing tickets, my theory went 
overboard. The passage was a fine one, unlikely to upset the 
queasiest nature, and the Channel was a lovely color. 
The word “jade” has, I know, been worn out in descrip- 
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tions, but no other word adequately describes the color of 
the sea on that day. Pale jade! And when a large ship, fully 
rigged, came towards us, with her white jibs and royals 
and mizzens all shining in the sun, I thought I had neve 
seen anything so beautiful. I turned to my companion, who 
was entranced by that white ship on a green sea. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” I said. 

. He turned to me, without speaking, and I saw that his 
eyes were full of tears. I felt embarrassed and looked away, 
but my interest in him was stimulated, and the irritation | 
had at the thought that he was attaching himself to me went. 
I resolved to see him through the troubles of landing at Calais, 

“Can you speak French?” I said to him. 

“Oh, no!” he answered, smiling apologetically. 

He thanked me profusely when I volunteered to see him 
safely into the train. “I’ve never been out of England be. 
fore,” he said, “‘and of course I’m not used to it. Thank 
you very much, sir!” 

He told me he was going to Miirren and, not altogether 
gratified, I told him that I was going there, too. 

“Oh, I am glad,” he said. “You see, I don’t know my way 
about, and I keep on thinking perhaps I'll get lost. If you 
wouldn’t mind just keeping an eye on me and seeing I don’t 
get lost, I’d be very grateful to you.” 

There was a childish trustfulness about him that made one 
wish to take care of him. His eyes had a remarkable power 
of transfiguring him, especially when he smiled. 

““What’s taking you to Switzerland?” I said. 


“Well, now,” he replied, “that’s a strange story. You'l 


think it’s funny, and I suppose it is funny, but that doesn't 
make any difference. I’ve never seen a mountain.” 
“Oh!” 
“No, never. And all my life I’ve wanted to see one.” 
“Well, there are mountains in England. Quite big ones in 
Wales.” 
“But not what I call a mountain. ’Igh — oh, very ‘igh, 
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with snow on them all the year round. And ice! — You see, 
I’ve always lived at Lewisham, and there are no mountains 
there — not even ills. When I was a little boy my father 
showed me a picture of mountains — great big ones, with 
clouds all down the sides of them — and ever since then I’ve 
wanted to see a rea/ mountain. I’ve got that picture still — 
in my lodgings at Lewisham. I’ve got it in a frame over my 
bed, and every morning I look at it and wish I could see a 
real mountain. I know the names and ’eights of ’em all. The 
Alps and the Andes and the ‘Imalayas and the Rockies! 
Mount Everest and Dapsang and Kilimanjaro and Mount 
McKinley and Orizaba and Mong Blong — I know ’em all! 
They ’ave very nice mountains in South America — I often 
say the names of ’em to myself of a Sunday afternoon just 
for the sound of ’em— Aconcagua and Mercedario and 
Gualtieri and Huascan — all more than twenty thousand 
feet ’igh! Of course, I don’t suppose I ’ave their names cor- 
rect, but that doesn’t prevent me from being fascinated by 
‘em! I thought once I’d go to Wales or Scotland and see the 
mountains there, but they aren’t big enough. So I started to 
save up, when I was quite a boy, and I reckoned that when 
I was about fifty I’d ’ave saved enough to be able to g° and 
see the Imalayas!”’ 

“Good heavens!”’ said I. 

“T wanted to see Mount Everest — the ’ighest mountain 
in the world. Twenty-nine thousand and two feet ’igh! 
Isn’t it wonderful?” His eyes were glistening with excite- 
ment as he spoke. “‘It’s seven times as ’igh as Ben Nevis, 
and that’s the ’ighest we’ve got. Seven times ’igher than Ben 
Nevis! I wouldn’t go and see Ben Nevis because I wanted 
my first mountain to be the biggest in the world. See?”’ 

“Yes — but you aren’t going to India!” 

“No,” he replied, and there was a note of despondency in 
his voice. ““You see, the war came, and I lost a lot of the 
money I'd saved. Of course, I started to save some more, but 
things are so expensive now, aren’t they? and I soon realized 
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that I’d never be able to save up enough to go to India — 
not before I was too old, any’ow. That upset me, that did — 
to think I'd never see Mount Everest! But I said to myself, 
“Well, you must do the best you can, and if the mountain 
won’t come to Ma’omet, Ma’omet must go to the mountain 
the best way ’e can!’ That’s what I said. ‘If you can’t go 
to the ‘ighest mountains in the world,’ I said, ‘you can go 
to the ‘ighest mountains in Europe any’ow!’ And so I made 
up my mind I'd go and see the Alps this summer. That's 
why I’m going to Switzerland. I’m going to see all of them— 
from the lowest to the ’ighest. I'd like to see the ’ighest first, 
but of course that can’t be arranged, can it?” 

““T’m afraid not.” 

“T think it would be wonderful to arrive there in the dark, 
and then waken up in the morning and see Mong Blong! 
Just open your window — and there it is! Often and often, 
in Lewisham, I’ve tried to imagine it, but it isn’t easy. All 
I can see from my bedroom is a railway embankment. 
Twenty feet ‘igh, it is! I’ve measured it as near as possible, 
and it’s twenty feet ‘igh. And Mount Everest is twenty- 
nine thousand and two!” 

“Are you married?” I asked. 

“No. No— I’m not married,” he replied, a trifle regret- 
fully. “Really, I’m rather a lonely person. Of course, I might 
‘ave married, mightn’t I, but some’ow I didn’t seem to.” 

I stood up and scanned the sky-line. “Look,” I exclaimed, 
“‘there’s France!”’ 

He rose and stood beside me. 

“It’s just like England,” he exclaimed. “I didn’t know 
France ’ad white cliffs, too!” ... 

We had so little trouble in getting through the customs 
and the passport examination that I felt even more irritation 
than if the trouble had been enormous. So much fuss to s0 
little purpose! Expensive officials seized our passports and, 
without even a pretense of examination, stamped them and 
returned them to us. Other expensive officials made chalk 
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marks on our luggage without asking us to unlock it, and 
then we set off for the train. I had reserved a seat, but Mr. 
Sefton — that was his name — had not reserved one, and 
so, after I had placed my hand luggage in my compartment, 
| went to find a seat for him. Fortunately I found one in the 
carriage next to mine, and then I seized hold of an attendant 
from the restaurant-car and secured a couple of tickets for 
the first sitting for dinner. I discovered during the meal that 
the little man had nothing but English money in his pos- 
session. The idea of changing it simply had not occurred to 
him. Not that it mattered much, except for convenience, for 
the French people seemed more willing to take English notes 
than French. But I thought to myself that this poor little 
adventurer among mountains was setting out on his jour- 
ney with singularly little equipment of knowledge. 

However, trustful, innocent souls such as he contrive 
amazingly to get through the world without misfortune. I 
suppose it is because of the appeal they make to stronger 
people than themselves. This chap had only to look pathetic, 
and immediately someone would take charge of him. I put 
myself to immense trouble to arrange some means of washing 
for him during the journey; for, of course, he did not know 
that the French railway authorities regard a traveller on 
their system as a sinner who must be made to suffer, if not 
hereafter, at all events on their railway. That, no doubt, is 
why they provide lavatories, but omit to provide either soap 
or water to use in them. Mr. Sefton’s distress at the thought 
that he might not be able to wash his face and hands before 
appearing in Switzerland was so acute that I felt prepared 
to do battle with the entire Continent rather than that his 
distress should continue; and at Delle, on the frontier, where 
we were held up for more than an hour because the gentle- 
man whose business it was to pry into our luggage had omitted 
to turn up at the proper time, I exercised such fierce influ- 
ence on a person in the station that a lavish supply of soap 
and hot water was provided for us, and we not only washed 
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but also shaved, and thus became a source of bitter envy 
to the other travellers. Soon after we left Delle, the Swiss 
hills began to appear, and as I was anxious to see the effect 
of them on Mr. Sefton, I joined him in his compartment, 
where there was now a vacant seat. He sat close to the win. 
dow and gazed steadily at the hills, but although they seemed 
to move him profoundly with their remote beauty, I had a 
feeling that he was disappointed in them. I became certain 
of this when he turned to me rather wearily — for he had 
slept hardly at all during the night — and said, “I thought 
they’d look ’igher!”’ 

“You haven’t seen the mountains yet,” I replied. “These 
are only hills.” 

He brightened up immediately. “I thought there must be 
something wrong,” he exclaimed. “Mind you,” he added, 
as if he were apologizing for being inappreciative of the hills, 

“they're very nice — very nice indeed — only they aren’t — 
overpowering!” He fumbled for the word “overpowering” 
before he found it, and I felt that it expressed exactly his 
feeling about what a mountain should be. Overpowering! 
His adjective for the hills — nice — struck me as altogether 
the wrong one, but perhaps that was because hills made less 
appeal to him than mountains. Myself, I like hills better 
than mountains; they have a friendly look which mountains 
never have. By the time we got to Interlaken, Mr. Sefton 
was so tired and sleepy that he had difficulty in keeping 
awake, and therefore the first mountains we saw affected 
him less dramatically than I had hoped they would. The 
truth is, one is prepared for the Swiss mountains altogether 
too much in advance. If one could come on them suddenly, 
the dramatic instinct would be completely satisfied; but 
after travelling for many hours in a state of fatigue through 
ranges of hills that gradually become ranges of mountains, 
the novelty seems to wear off, and the mind is filled with un- 
accountable boredom. Mr. Sefton seemed to take more in- 
terest in the lakes at Interlaken than in the mountains which 
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surrounded them. You know what the color of glacier water 
is? | described the Channel as being the color of pale jade. 
Lake Thun and Lake Brienz have that color more perma- 
nently fixed, as it were, and Mr. Sefton could hardly be in- 
duced to look at anything else but the water. We had some 
time to wait for the local train in which we were to finish 
our journey, and I took him to the edge of Lake Thun and 
told him to put his hand into it. He did so, and drew it out 
again very quickly. 

“Cold?” said I. 

“Very,” he replied. “And the sun’s so warm, too 

“Glacier water,” I explained, “solid ice a few hours ago.’ 

But if I had been disappointed with his feeling for the 
mountains we saw on the way to Interlaken, I was amply 
compensated for it by his excitement after we left Interlaken 
and were on our way to Miirren. The dramatic surprise was 
provided for us on the journey. Suddenly, we saw a high 
mountain covered with snow. Wisps of cloud were folded 
about its head, and there were pine trees standing in such 
order on its flanks that they might have been soldiers in 
massed formation. The river which feeds the lakes flowed by 
the side of the railway track in a swirl of plunging water, 
and was joined here and there by streams that ran swiftly 
down the mountain’s side or fell from so great a height that 
they turned to mist long before they reached the river. Mr. 
Sefton was on the wrong side of the carriage, but I shouted 
to him. “Look!” I said, and he came quickly to my window. 
His eyes widened and his mouth opened. “Oh!” he said. 
That was all. The great occasions of our lives never find us 
prepared with adequate words. Not that I wish to listen to 
people delivering themselves of fluent rhetoric in the pres- 
ence of a high mountain or on first beholding Niagara Falls. 
Mr. Sefton’s simple “Oh!” was probably the note of very 
deep feeling. He did not say any more. He stood there gap- 
ing at the mountain until I began to think he had been 
paralyzed. 
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“What do you think of it?” I asked, and then repeated 
the question, for he did not answer. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, turning to me in a be. 
wildered way, and I saw that whatever emotion he was 
feeling at the great spectacle of the mountain, it was not 
one of joy. There was a look of fear on his face. 

“What do you think of it?” 

“I — I’m afraid of it,” he said. 

“* Afraid!” 

“Yes. I — I’m frightened. I — I don’t want to —!” 

I got up and took hold of him. “Sit down,” I said. “You're 
tired out. Sit down there in the corner, and shut your eyes!” 

I manoeuvred him into a corner on the other side of the 
carriage. ‘‘Don’t look at it,” I advised. “You'll be all right 
when you've had a sound sleep!” 

“Yes — yes, I suppose so,” he answered. He closed his 
eyes and kept them shut for a few moments, and I thought 
he was actually asieep. But he wasn’t. He opened them as we 
curved round a bend, and I could see that he was gazing in 
a fascinated way at the gaunt sides of a mountain whose 
head we could not see. 

“Supposing it was to fall on us,” he said, and there was 
terror in his tone. 

“Don’t be a silly ass!” I replied impatiently. 

“But supposing!” 

“It won’t. It can’t. It’s been like that for millions of 
years, and it isn’t going to collapse just because you're in 
the neighborhood!” 

He smiled at that. “‘No — no, I suppose not. Only —” 

“Shut your eyes and don’t think about it,” I interrupted. 

“Very well,” he replied in an obedient voice. 

At Lauterbrunnen, we descended from the train and got 
into the funicular railway which climbs up a green mountain 
for two thousand feet and lands you on a road where an 
electric tramcar takes you to Mirren. Funicular railways rob 
me of any courage I possess, and, therefore, I sympathized 
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with Mr. Sefton’s alarm as we climbed up the mountain. He 
said very little during the journey, which was brave of him, 
for 1 am sure he was pining for comfortable words; but once, 
after he had taken a daring look out of the window, he turned 
to me and moaned, “Oh, there’s miles of it yet!” I laughed 
at that, for his distress was comic, but it was no laughing 
matter to him, and I hastened to reassure him that all was 
well. “I’m a bit funky myself on these damned things, but 
there’s no need to feel frightened. Even if the steel cable 
were to break, there are all sorts of safety devices to prevent 
accidents.” He glanced out of the window at the snow-cov- 
ered mountains on the other side of the valley. “It’s — it’s 
almost as if they didn’t want us to climb them!” 

“Can’t very well help themselves, can they?” I re- 
torted. 

“] don’t know so much. They don’t look friendly!” 

We reached the top of the funicular and got into the 
tramcar for the last stage of our journey; and as we travelled 
to Mirren, the amazing panorama of the mountains un- 
folded itself before our eyes. I told Mr. Sefton what little I 
knew about them. That was Wengen over there, that little 
village snuggling on the ledge of a green mountain. The high, 
humped mountain was the Eiger. Next to it was the Ménch, 
and next to the Ménch was the Jungfrau. Up the valley 
ranged mountain after mountain until one passed out of 
Switzerland into Italy. “‘Milan’s on the other side of them,” 
I said in the casual way one talks on these occasions, as if 
one had only to trip over a mountain and land in Italy. I 
saw that his eyes were fixed on the Jungfrau. “‘She’s the 
highest of them,” I said, “that young woman.” 

“Does ‘Jungfrau’ mean ‘young woman’?” he asked. 

“Yes. The Eiger, the M6nch, and the Jungfrau are the 
Giant, the Monk, and the Young Woman. You can buy some 
vulgar postcards in any of the villages about here turning 
the mountains into a dirty love story.” 


“She looks cold!” he said. 
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“So would you be if you had snow on your head all the 
year round!” I replied. 

We did not speak again until we got to the terminus of the 
tramcar, where I had to see that the right hotel-porter got 
hold of his luggage. He made very little effort to do this for 
himself, but stood gaping at the Jungfrau, and I felt some 
resentment against him. 

“Here’s your porter,” I said brusquely. “If I were you, 
I’d get some food and a wash, and then I'd go to bed for an 
hour or two!” 

“It must have been very exciting round ’ere,” he replied, 
‘‘when all these things were being made!” 

I realized that the first chapter of Genesis had dramatic 
significance for him. He visualized the creation as a swift 
and impressive spectacle, wherein Chaos immediately be- 
came Order: a great procession of mountains and valleys and 
lakes and oceans and wide plains of fertile land passing neatly 
to appointed places! 

I yawned and stretched my arms. “I shall be glad of my 
lunch,” I said... . 

I was out-of-doors pretty early the next morning, but not 
so early as he was. I found him sitting in front of the huge 
telescope in the hotel garden, gazing intently at the Jung- 
frau, which immediately faced the hotel. The valley is about 
a mile wide at this point, so that details on the mountain 
cannot be detected by the naked eye. The Black Monk, a pile 
of elephant-colored rock more than a thousand feet high, 
guards the feet of the Jungfrau, and sometimes one may 
see chamois browsing on the short grass between the 
upper rocks. I imagined that Mr. Sefton was searching for 
chamois. 

“Good morning!” I said, as I sat down beside him. 

He looked round at me in a startled way. “Oh, good morn- 
ing!” he replied. ‘ 

“Sleep well?” I went on. 

“No, not very well. I suppose it’s being strange. I got 
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up during the night and sat at my window for a while, 
looking at ’er!” He pointed to the Jungfrau, and thereafter 
[ noticed that whenever he spoke of the mountain he always 
used a personal pronoun, slightly emphasized, although he 
referred to other mountains by name. “She's not very 
friendly to-day!” or “There’s a lot of cloud on ’er this 
morning!” 

“I’m sorry you slept badly,” I said, and then, indicating 
the telescope, added, “Seen anything?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Any chamois about?” 

“T don’t know. I was looking at ’er!” 

“And what do you think of her, eh?” 

“She's very attractive, but I don’t think I’d care to go 
near er!” 

I laughed. “Then you aren’t going to do any climbing?” 
I said. 

“No, I don’t think so. I suppose it’s very difficult.” 

“Much more difficult than some people imagine,” I re- 
plied. “No one ought to try a mountain like the Eiger there 
without a fortnight’s training under an experienced guide. 
I reckon a man would spend a hundred pounds on the climb 
and training for it, if he did it properly. And no one ought 
to attempt to climb unless he has trained properly for it.” 

“That’s quite right,” he said. ““A gentleman in the hotel 
this morning told me a party fell into a crevasse a little while 
ago and were frozen to death!” 

“T daresay.” 

And then we talked about mountaineering, and I told him 
stories of accidents I had either heard or read, and he 
listened to me with a sort of frightened pleasure. 

“They don’t want us up there,” he said, gazing almost 
apprehensively at the Jungfrau’s head. “I’m sure they don’t 
want us!” 

I had turned the telescope towards the Eiger where, I 
was told, a party of climbers were to be seen, and was search- 
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ing the snow when he spoke. “Oh!” I said. “Well, come and 
have a look at this lot!” I gave him the line of sight, and after 
some fumbling, he found the party, which consisted of three 
young American girls and two guides. One of the girls, so | 
had heard, was a good climber, but the others were new to 
the game. They were doing the ascent as cheaply as possible, 
and had taken two guides when, in their raw condition, 
they ought to have taken three. “What are they doing?” | 


asked. 

“They're coming down —on their ’ands and knees!” 
he said slowly. ““Two of ’em are! It’s funny the way they 
come down. They lift their feet quite ’igh in the air and 
dig *em down.” 

“Yes! They’ll be pretty tired when they get off the Eiger. 
Let me have a look, will you?” 

I regarded the descending party for a while without 
speaking. It was clear to me that the guides were rather 
bored by the business of conducting the young ladies down 
the mountain. The girl who could climb was standing up- 
right and facing the descent, but the other two evidently 
were afraid to look down, or else found descending easier 
on all fours. They did not appear to have picks with them. 
Indeed, I afterwards learned that they had proposed to go 
up the Eiger with alpenstocks! The guides, however, had 
made them leave their sticks behind and had decided to make 
footholds for the entire party with their own picks. The 
length of their stride, however, was greater than that of the 
amateur girls, both of whom were rather short-legged, and 
so these poor dears in trying to stretch the manly span got 
very tired, and finally resolved to forgo the assistance of 
footholds and come down on their hands and knees. “They'll 
be a long time getting down,” I said to Mr. Sefton. “They'll 
probably have to spend the night in the hotel at the foot 
of the Eiger.” 

“They ought not to have gone up,” he replied. 

“Why?” 
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“The mountain doesn’t want them. That’s why!” 

“Rot! Besides, they can’t help wanting to go up. You'll 
be pining to climb the Figer or the Jungfrau when you’ve 
been here a day or two.’ 

“Oh, no, I won’t,” he said. “Not the Jungfrau any’ow!” 

“Well, you’ll get very bored here. You don’t play tennis, 
do you?” He shook his head. “And if you don’t climb! — 
W ell, you can’t sit in this garden and gape at the Jungfrau all 
day long. Mountains get very boring after you’ve seen them 
several times. There isn’t much else to do. Swiss villages 
are not very interesting, and Mirren is perhaps the least 
interesting of all of them. Terribly tidy, all of them! Unin- 
spiring cleanliness — that’s the chief characteristic of Swit- 
zerland! When you’ve seen a little more of this country, 
you'll notice that there aren’t any pretty women in it. 
Utility is the quality most demanded in a Swiss woman, 
and so the race seems to have bred pretty women clean out 
of existence!” 

He smiled amiably at me. “You do say some odd things.” 

“It’s true,” I replied. ““The mountains don’t leave the 
Swiss much room for romantic emotions. They’ve got to 
fight very hard for the means of life, and the only woman 
that’s worth anything to a Swiss is the woman who will 
work like a horse. There’s a soulless sort of neatness in this 
country, a devastating tidiness, forced on them by circum- 
stances, which has left them without any inspiration. Go 
down into Mirren and look in the shops! You’ll see the same 
dull factory-made carvings and the same dull home-made 
lace there that you'll see in every village in Switzerland — 
neat, tidy, utterly spiritless. They’ve got craftsmanship and 
industry, the Swiss, but no spiritual exaltation and, there- 
fore, no art!” 

“Well, perhaps they don’t need it,” he said. ‘““They’ve 
got the mountains!” 

“Yes — their pride and their ruin!” 

And then I did what I could not have believed I’d:do — I 
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invited him to accompany me on the following day to Grin. 
delwald to see the upper glacier. He consented, after I had 
told him that it was easily accessible — that he could, jn 
fact, see much of it without even getting off the road; and 
then I left him, sitting at the telescope, which he immediately 
turned to the Jungfrau’s head. 

On the following day, we went to Grindelwald, which js 
just on the other side of the Eiger from Mirren, but has to 
be approached in a roundabout fashion by railway. We 
took a carriage up to the glacier, for Mr. Sefton, I soon 
discovered, was not much of a walker. I had proposed a 
twenty-mile tramp to him, but the thought of it nearly 
paralyzed him. We stood for a while in front of the great 
spilth of ice in silence. There must be millions of tons of 
it slowly creeping down the great cleft in the mountain, 
each year pushing its way nearer to the road. The stream of 
water which flows from its feet must have had its course 
diverted many times by the advancing ice. Mr. Sefton 
looked about him, rather like a bewildered sparrow, and 
then said, “It looks just like that sticky sort of sweetmeat 
they call créme-de-menthe, with powdered sugar on it!” 
And, indeed, that was true. Mr. Sefton’s comparisons were 
homely and commonplace, but they were surprisingly accu- 
rate. He constantly identified natural scenery with human 
things. He was not content to think of mountains as high 
heaps of rock and earth and vegetation and snow, the 
accumulation of myriads of shells thrown up from primeval 
seas before the human race had yet appeared on the earth, 
but must identify them with the common stuff of his own 
life or, more romantically, invest them with terrifying 
powers of a superhuman sort. That very morning, while 
sitting at the telescope, we had heard the noise of an ava- 
lanche. One often hears the noise, without, however, seeing 
the falling snow; but on this occasion my eyes happened to 
be looking at the very spot where the avalanche fell. For a 
few moments, I thought I was looking at a waterfall, but 
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suddenly I realized that it was the avalanche and that I 
could show it to Mr. Sefton. We watched the great rush of 
snow pouring over the edge of the rock until it dwindled and 
then ceased. “Just like sugar falling off a scoop!” said Mr. 
Sefton. His romantic moods, however, interested me more 
than his commonplace ones. I had persuaded him, not with- 
out difficulty, to go into the grotto which had been tunnelled 
out of the glacier, and he had been immensely thrilled at the 
blue light of the sun shining through the glacier and the 
constant flow of water down the sides of the grotto. Then, 
when we had emerged again into the daylight, he said, “I 
suppose there are things like that on ’er!”’ 

“Glaciers, yes, but no grottoes!”’ I replied. 

“I suppose if you were to fall into a crevasse,” he con- 
tinued, “it ud be something like the inside of that grotto!” 

“Yes, but a lot worse. You probably wouldn’t be able to 
get out of it, and so you'd be frozen to death!”’ And then I 
told him the old story, new to him, of the young guide who 
had fallen into a crevasse and been embedded in the ice. 
Forty years later, the glacier gave up its dead. The body 
was still the body of a young, fresh-colored man, kept un- 
corrupted by the ice. An old, withered woman had come to 
see the body and had identified it as that of her lover of 
forty years before! 

“She wouldn’t let ’im go,” said Mr. Sefton: 

“But the poor old soul couldn’t help herself,” I exclaimed. 
“She’d married somebody else and was a grandmother!” 

“T mean the mountain!”’ 

“Oh! Well, she did let him go in the end!” 

“Yes, when she’d finished with ’im! Fancy that old 
woman seeing ’im again, just like ’e was, young and ’and- 
some, and ’er old and ugly! Any’ow, she didn’t spoil ’is looks, 
did she? That was kind of “er!” 

We sat for a while on the side of the road, gazing at the 
glacier, and he talked in a vague, speculative way about the 
future of the world. “Supposing all the glaciers on all the 
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mountains was to crawl down and down until they ’aq 
covered up everything — oh!” He shuddered. “’Orrible, 
wouldn’t it be! Nothing but ice everywhere! I don’t see 
what’s to prevent it, really! The sun don’t seem able to 
melt it quick enough, and per’aps ’undreds of years ’ence 
there won’t be nothing ’ere nor nowhere, but ice. No grass, 
no trees, no animals, no people, no anything — but ice!” 

“Well, I don’t think you need worry about it. You won’t 
be here to see it!” 

We returned to Mirren in silence, for we were tired, and as 
the funicular climbed up the slow length of its two thousand 
feet, we sat back and watched the A/penglut covering the 
mountain-tops with its soft warmth. What is one to say 
about such beauty as that? So commonplace and so magnifi- 
cent, so familiar and yet so profoundly moving! Nature per- 
forms her delicate miracles so often that we soon cease to 
find anything miraculous in them. But how marvellous they 
remain! Mr. Sefton seemed able to sit back in that climbing 
carriage and contemplate the glowing peaks without a 
tremor. The fear he had of mountains — and it appeared to 
grow with familiarity — left him for a little while, and when 
I turned to him, I saw that his wistful, wizened face was 
transfigured by that evening loveliness. I felt a sudden rush 
of affection for him. I imagined his dull life in a dull London 
suburb made glorious by his dreams of high mountains — 
Aconcagua, Mercedario, Gualtieri and Huascan — and my 
heart filled with pity for him when I realized that his dream 
of far loveliness had been turned into terror. With what 
denials had he earned the money to make this pilgrimage — 
only to find that what had exalted him in his dreams fright- 
ened him in reality! I was glad that the 4/peng/ut had made 
the mountains beautiful for him again. Some of its golden 
orange glow shone in his face, and for a few moments that 
plain, unimpressive little man became very beautiful: he 
had achieved his desire and was transfigured by faith. But 
the spell of tranquillity lasted only for a few moments. 
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Suddenly the peace departed from his face, and fear filled 
his eyes again. 

“What’s the matter!” I said in a startled voice. 

“Oh, she’s dead!” he gasped, as his hands clutched his 
cheeks. 

“Dead!” 

He pointed to the Jungfrau, and I saw what had happened. 
) The Alpenglut vanishes very quickly, and the warm, live, 
golden orange flush on the face of the mountains is replaced 
by a cold, dead whiteness. The change is almost instanta- 
neous, and the suggestion of bleak death is inevitable. But 
I could not permit the little man to let his mind be filled 
| with ghastly thoughts, and so, when we got out of the 
| funicular, I made him look across the valley to the village of 
Wengen where the lit chalets seemed, in the descending 
' dusk, like illuminated primroses growing close to the ground. 
| I thought that perhaps so homely a sight as that would take 
> some of the terror from his thoughts, and for a while he was 
assuaged, but I could see his eyes wandering involuntarily to 
' the great cold, dead-white mountain whose head was now 
; curled with darkening clouds. Terribly forbidding she 
looked in that half-light: a beautiful, cold virgin, austere 
and aloof from the common conflicts and utterly indifferent 
} to any devotions that might be paid to her. The Black 
Monk, a mass of brutal rock, had a look of sensual cruelty, 
and the imagination was not strained by the thought of him 
as a great hulking gray eunuch, jealously guarding the white 
virgin. 

“She'd draw you up there,” I heard Mr. Sefton saying, 
“and she’d promise you things, but she wouldn’t give them 
to you. She’d bury you in ice!” 
| “Here,” I said, “you'd better have a stiff whisky and soda 
| when you get into the hotel. You’ve made me as sloppily 
morbid as you are. Pull yourself together, man! The Jungfrau 
} is only a mountain! That’s all. Rocks! D’you hear? Rocks 
and dirt and snow!” 
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He smiled wanly at me. “Yes! Yes, that’s all!” he said, 
“Just rocks and dirt and — and snow!” 

Mist was filling the valley when we alighted from the 
tramcar. It came down in swift squadrons of cloud that 
climbed and descended until the mountains all about us 
were hidden from sight. 

“IT wish I could see ’er,” Mr. Sefton said fretfully, as | 
prepared to leave him. 

“Why?” I demanded. 

“T can’t see what she’s doing be’ind all that mist. And | 
know she’s up to something. That’s ’ow she catches ’em — 
when they can’t see what she’s doing!” 

“Oh, go to hell!” I said angrily, and left him... . 

In the early morning, before the sun had risen, one of 
those sudden storms of wind which the Swiss call a “foehn” 
or sirocco, drove all the mist out of the valley, and raged 
about the hotels and chalets as if it meant to blow them 
down. One could hear the pine trees swaying and swinging 
as the wind beat them and tore at their branches. Once, my 
heart went into my mouth, for a great gust caught the side 
of my hotel, and, for a moment, I thought the whole place 
would go tumbling down into the valley below. 

“Old Sefton won’t like this,” I said to myself, as I turned 
over in bed and tried to sleep again. But sleep would not 
return, and, after tossing about for a time, and cursing Sefton 
for filling my mind with mawkish notions about mountains, 
I got up and had an early breakfast. I decided that I must 
somehow make my thoughts normal again, and as the 
“foehn” had died down and there was no mist left in the 
valley, I asked for sandwiches and went off for a long, scram- 
bling walk. The mountains were clearly-defined in the strong 
light of the morning, and I could almost see the crystals in 
the snow; and I was tempted to go down into the valley and 
climb up one of the easier ascents on the other side. But I did 
not yield to the temptation. Above my head, beyond the 
pine trees, I could hear the tinkling of cow-bells, and | 
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resolved to keep to grassy places. A couple of hours later, I 
lay down on the ground to rest, and for a while I looked at 
the mountains opposite to me without much thought of 
them. Gradually, I became aware of the awful hardness of 
them. There were no blurred edges that morning, nor had the 
mountains that look of insubstantiality which they often 
have in twilight, so that they appear like immense pieces of 
painted cardboard made for a theatrical scene. I have some- 
times fancied in the evening that if I were to go behind the 
mountains, I should find them supported by the “stays” 
and pulleys used to hold up a “set” on the stage. But on 
this morning, after the swift rage of the night, there was 
substantiality in them, and they stood up in the sunlight 
like great, grinding gods in whom there is no mercy. The 
Jungfrau thrust her glittering head high above the Black 
Monk, whose gray hide was wet with dew, and I understood 
how easily a man of imagination unnourished by experience 
might endow her with the qualities of a cruel and proud and 
lovely woman. In my imagination, when I thought of her as 
a human being, she was a lovely, but empty-minded woman, 
cruel, not through deliberation, but out of sheer nullity of 
character. The Jungfrau, to me, was a beautiful imbecile. 
I spent the morning among the pine trees until hunger hauled 
me down to my hotel again, and it was not until the afternoon 
that I went to Mr. Sefton’s hotel. I inquired of the concierge 
about him, and was astounded to hear that he had left the 
hotel immediately after lunch. There was a note for me. 

I took it into the garden and read it. He begged my pardon 
for going off without saying “Good-bye,” but he was sure I 
would forgive him when he told me that he could not stay in 
Mirren any longer: 

I’m going home again. I know it’s silly of me to behave like this, but I 
can’t help it. She frightens me, that’s what she does. I thought at first 
she didn’t want us here, and all night in that terrible storm, I lay in bed 
and trembled because I thought she was angry with us. But when it was 


over, and I got up and looked at her out of the window, I could see she 
wanted me! You'll think I’m a foolish old man, I’m sure, but I saw her 
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beckoning to me! She wants me up there, and I’m frightened, so |’n 
going home. Thank you very much for your kindness to me. I don’t 
want you to think I’m not grateful. I am. I know well I can’t have been 
much company for you, and that made it all the kinder of you to bother 
yourself with me. But I am grateful to you, although my running away 
like this doesn’t look like it, without saying “‘Good- bye” or anything. 
It’s been a bitter disappointment to me, but perhaps 1 it’s a good thing in 
the end. I shall feel more content with Lewisham in the future than | 
have in the past, anyhow! I don’t feel I want to see any more mountains. 
Good-bye, and thank you again. 


“Poor old idiot!” I said to myself, as I folded his letter 
and put it in my pocket. I got up and stretched myself. 
Suddenly, I had a feeling of boredom with mountains. There 
they were, standing as they had stood for thousands, per- 
haps millions, of years, cluttered up together — oh, they 
were boring! I, too, would go away from Mirren. I would go 
down to the lakes for a while, and on to Italy. I glanced 
round the garden, and then, half contemptuously, mur- 
mured, “Well, I suppose I’ve seen the last of you, Mr. 
Sefton!”” and went back to my hotel. On the following 
day, I would pack up and clear out of Miirren. My resolve to 
do so was strengthened by the fact that in the evening there 
was a tremendous fall of rain, followed by a “foehn” and 
then, at night, heavy, damping mist that filled me with de- 
pression. “Old Sefton wasn’t such a fool, after all,” I said to 
myself. ““He went just in time to escape from this!” 

My luggage was ready to be taken down to the tramcar, 
and I had finished my lunch and said my good-byes to the 
casual acquaintances I had made during my stay, when | 
heard the news. The concierge was telling a lady that there 
had been an accident, and I caught the word. “What's 
that?” I said. 

“An accident, sir! A gentleman!” 

Suddenly I thought of Sefton. “What sort of an accident?” 
I asked, but he could not give me any details. He had only 
just heard of it, and knew no more than this, that there had 
been one. 
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“Tell the porter I'll go by the later train,” I said to the 
concierge, and went off hurriedly to the hotel where Sefton 
had been a guest. The manager was standing at the door of 
the entrance-hall. He did not speak. He made a slight, 
| despairing gesture with his hands. 

“Ts it Mr. Sefton?” I said. 

He nodded his head. 

I followed him into the hotel, where people were standing 
| about in groups, talking of the accident which was now 
' generally known. The manager and I went into his office. 
~ “What’s happened?” I asked. “Is he dead?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I do not know what happened. He 
was found on the Jungfrau!” 

“On the Jungfrau! But he left for England yesterday !”’ 

“I know. But he was found on the Jungfrau. I do not 
know why he was there. His luggage was registered through 
to London!” 

_ It struck me as almost comic that the manager should 
_ speak in that slightly complaining manner. How could a 
man whose luggage had been registered in an orderly way 
think of doing anything so unusual as to be found dead on 
| the Jungfrau! 

“Where is he now?” I demanded. 

“In Lauterbrunnen,” he replied. “‘His body was brought 

down by guides this morning.” 

| I had just time to catch the train by which I had first 
_ intended to depart from Mirren, and an hour later I was in 
the valley and hurrying to the place where Sefton’s body 
' was lying. I satisfied an official of my right to see him, and 
went into the room. I said at the beginning of this story that 
| there was something about him which made one wish to 
_ take care of him, and in death that desire was not diminished. 
_ Ido not think I am a sentimental man, but when I drew the 
_ covering from Sefton’s face and looked on that little, wistful 
» man, on whom romance had played a paltry trick, I felt 
intensely a desire to take care of him in the next world far 
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more completely than I had done during the short time I had 
known him in this one. His face was bruised and cut and 
swollen, but it retained the dog-like look of appeal which it 
had worn in life. He was a lost dog of a man, and no one with 
any kindliness in his heart can remain unfriendly to a lost 
dog. 

The official murmured something in German to me, but | 
was too much moved by the sight of Sefton to attempt to 
understand him, and, thinking that I had no knowledge of 
German, he spoke to me again in French. 

“He must have fallen,” he said. “His legs!” 

They were badly broken, as were his arms. His face was the 
least injured part of him. 

“But how did he get up there?” I said. “He was going 
home to England!”’ 

“Ah, m’sieu, how can we tell why any man does any- 
thing?” the official replied. 

I came away from the place where his body was laid, and 
returned to Mirren. I had to stay there that night, but I left 
in the morning. The sky was cloudless and blue, and the sun 
sent warm rays shining and shimmering down the mountain 
sides into the valley. I could hear cow-bells tinkling above 
my head, and, near at hand, the happy exclamations of 
gaily dressed men and women in the tennis-courts. Three 
little Swiss girls, embracing each other, went by me, singing 
a child’s song that had been sung in that valley by gener- 
ations of children. I heard the noise of an avalanche, but did 
not look to see the falling snow. Streams of white water fell 
dizzily down from great heights and merged in the green 
rush of the river. Infinitely lovely were the mountains on 
that morning of sunshine and fair weather, and high above 
them all, I saw the glittering head of the Jungfrau raised to 
heaven, with no sign that she knew or understood that a 
little old man from Lewisham had brought his dreams to her 
feet and there had died. 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
By HENRY BELLAMANN 


E has an air compounded subtly well 
Of certain attributes possessing fame, 

As having graced the practices and name 
Of all the better Medici. The fell 
Deceits of scoffers never quite dispel 
His almost perfect patience with their game, 
While savory triumphs in his look proclaim 
Foreknowledge of their just and certain hell. 


‘Men tell two stories of the thing that lies 
Secure behind the azure of his gaze. 


A few insist on splendors — bright, and gold — 
Like secret stars that move in sunlit skies; 

But more will smile and say the sapphire blaze 
Of skies but masks a waste of arid cold. 








REALISM IN THE THEATRE 
By STARK YOUNG 


LATO speaks of poetry or art as a process or cause 
by which anything proceeds from that which is not 
into that which is. When a mass of material is taken 
up by the artist’s hands and converted into art, 

what has happened is creation. He has created something 
into the material. Creation implies life. We may advan. 
tageously think of art as a form of life. 

A work of art may be thought of, too, as the result of a 
living principle’s discovering its body, to inhabit it as the 
human soul inhabits the human body, as the idea of circu. 
larity is embodied in the circle. Out of universal qualities and 
relationships, this principle chooses a particular set and gives 
them a substance and distinguishes them from chaos. Art 
may further be regarded as the transfer of an experience in 
one part of life to another part of life. What Shelley saw on 
the shore of Livorno, the rhythm and persuasion of the 
waves, the distance and open line of the sea, the mountains 
inland and the light on the dunes, he transferred to the 
poetic art; his experience lives again in a diverse body. 
Palladio’s moral thought, his exercise of himself in acts, in 
control, in range of behavior and social scope, lives again in 
the fagade of the Municipal Palace of Vicenza; and from 
Palladio’s creation Virgil might have experienced what he 
could re-live in his own art. 

Art, then, is either art and alive, or dead and not art. 
Everything that is alive has an organic unity. A human body 
is complete in itself; it absorbs and takes to itself only what 
ministers to its well-being; in so far as it functions healthily, 
it throws off what is foreign to its own nature. And every 
organ in the body is complete in itself with its own functions 
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and its own characteristics. A tree is a tree by its organic 
unity; it has one character and nature throughout. In the 
same way a work of art is alive throughout and complete in 
itself. Through this fact it is true — what all artists who are 
artists know in their hearts — that a work of art is forever 
free of its material. It is complete in itself and free of all 


outside itself. 
| But the human body, an organ like the lungs, the tree — 
these, though they are complete in themselves and the 
centres of all that is around them, are yet related to this all. 
Nothing has life in it without being complete in itself and 
vet at the same time related to what is outside and around it. 
It is related, however, by qualities and principles, not by 
resemblance or duplication. Trees are excellent or the 
_ reverse by their completeness or incompleteness in their own 
kind, not because they are like something else. You would 
not call a human body successful creation because it re- 
' sembled a tree, a star, a horse, a spear, a shield. In exactly the 
same sense a work of art is not good because of something 
outside itself. 

Shall we take an illustration from one art, painting? If you 
" paint the sea you may be as near or as far as you choose from 
the mere visual fact of the scene. You may render the wave 
as in the early bas-reliefs of Crete, a living naiveté of line 
| only, pure rhythm simply recorded. Or you may paint the 
wave like Hokusai, for its power, its clawing forms and strong, 
oncoming threats; or, like Botticelli, paint waves in lucid 
§ spaces of pale rhythmic shapes, waves that were never seen 
| in the world by any eyes but known by many as partaking of 
the seen and unseen, the visible and invisible, the reality of 
dreams. You may paint the waves like Winslow Homer, all 
virility and drama, tragic unreality, not the watery sea at all 
but the sombre wash and rush and chasms of time and space; 
or like Mr. Walter Dougherty, a recognizable expanse, full 
of the sea’s quality and very close to the sea’s appearance. 
And in every case, this picture that you paint cannot be 
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judged by fidelity of duplication or photographic likeness, 
At his own peril and depending on his own power, the artist 
may paint the wave as far or as near to actuality as he 
pleases and according to what element in his experience he 
wishes to express. You judge his picture by his intention, 
You look back and forth from the canvas to the wave; you 
judge the excellence of the picture on the grounds of re. 
semblance only, in so far as resemblance was intended. In 
no case are you judging the picture by something outside 
itself; if you seem to do so in such a case as Mr. Dougherty’s, 
it is because the intention of resemblance was a part of 
the picture. 

This confusion between a work of art and the material 
from which it is made up, music and architecture, being as 
everyone knows the most ideal of the arts, free of everything 
outside them, have always been spared. At no time that | 
know of has a symphony been admired largely because it 
sounded like a cuckoo, a toccata because you seemed to hear 
a watch ticking in it. Nor has any architect’s design been 
esteemed because it resembled a hill, the moon, a goblet, ora 
leaping stag. In the art of painting there was an epoch for 
Duccio and his majestic and abstract art; an epoch for 
Titian’s gorgeous earthly realities, for the prose integrity of 
Raphael’s portraits of men. There was a taste for E] Greco's 
elegance and passionate torture, for Rembrandt’s heightcned 
verisimilitudes, for Corot’s dream and Vermeer’s marvellous 
duplication of light’s revelation of the world. In sculpture we 
have had the Gothic worshippers, undisturbed |. their 
saints’ legs being twice the natural length, knowing that it 
was the rapture of those long forms that was to be read from 
them, not any anatomical photography. We have had more 
realistic epochs and less tolerance of abstraction. And we 
have colleges teaching even yet, sometimes, that the Egyp- 
tians carved those almond-shaped eyes on profiles because 
they knew no better, and that sculpture reached its height in 
the age of Pericles because then the human form was most 
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exactly reproduced, as if sculpture had this to strive for most. 
In painting or in sculpture one epoch, one school, one theory, 
has found its mind expressed or its method justified in an art 
that seeks direct resemblance to the actua! material; another 
has not found it so, one more, one less. 

In the century of our grandfathers, along with that pre- 
tense of literal truth that led to a lying so odd and antag- 
onizing to this generation, went a mania for the natural in 
art. Formal gardens broke up into pretty chaos. Romantic 
accident in art revealed men’s souls. Painting went in for art- 
lessness and narrative likeness. Poetry was supposed to shun 
artifice, to be artless, the child of mystery and an innocent 
God. These latter years of ours, in poetry and painting both, 
have brought forth schools and movements that have done 
much to break down such limitations in the theory of these 
arts. There are miles of modern paintings that, however 
little they resemble anything in the world, do at least stress 
the art’s right to as much as it likes of freedom from fact. 
And there are volumes of poems that declare, and shout in- 
deed, their technical artifice, and make artfulness, a demonic 
heavenly craft of words, their souls’ release. But the art of 
the theatre has gone more slowly. On the Continent there 
have been schools and movements, expressionism and others, 
but in America certainly less. Our main body of theatre is 
natural. It is based on resemblance, reproduction, photog- 
raphy. Realism reigns. 

This is no attack on realism. Realism, like every form in 
art and in nature, arises because it is expressive of something 
that is to be expressed. As distinguished from the poetic 
method, the realistic may be thought of as a method in which 
outer details, and only outer details, that we can actually see 
with our eyes and hear with our ears, are employed to express 
what the artist wishes to express; where in the poetic method 
anything is allowed to the artist, whether or not it is possible 
or ever seen or heard, so long as it expresses what is desired. 
To say that realism shows us life as it is, became long ago 
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such nonsense as only a simple soul indeed would swallow 
since at the very outset there is no is-ness to life. Realism, i 
much as any other method in art, selects, arranges, breathes 
into its material the idea that will preserve it from universal 
welter and chaos. The realistic method turns on external 
possibility in its details; there is no other basis on which to 
distinguish it. 

For it is clear that Bernard Shaw, who uses a method of 
details taken from our daily and actual surface of life, js in 
content fantastic, fervid, and poetical. Or better, Tchekhov’s 
“Cherry Orchard.” What soul and tremor of life arises there, 
is no more life as it is than Shakespeare exhibits, but an 
impalpable inner poetry or idea, exactly as freshness wakes 
in us from the rain, verdure from trees, and enchantment 
from the night. I have no attack for realism. I am not saying 
that one method in art is necessarily better than another 
method; each serves to express what it alone can express 
— as a tree carries its own principle and a cloud its own, as 
music embodies its soul and architecture its soul — and so 
differs from another as there is one glory of the moon and 
another glory of the stars. The point is that realism, even 
great realism, is not the only way of life in the theatre. 

Our concern with the subject, however, at this moment is 
due to a situation that realism has helped at least to bring 
about in realism’s popular child, our American theatre. 
Shall we see what happens? 

Here on one hand is realism, basing its truth on actual 
surfaces of living, seeming to assume that it gives us things 
as they are. On the other hand is democracy, in which all are 
born equal, the pupil is as good as the master, the ass as good 
as the rider, and, as Plato says, everything in fact is ready to 
burst with liberty. Everyone, then, being naturally familiar 
with things as they are and being born equal to anyone else, 
is a born judge of the theatre; Everyman is a full-blown 
critic. Nothing, so far as this Everyman can tell, is needed 
but for him to estimate how much this art that he observes 
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is similar to life, not to life abundant, everlasting, and 
mysterious, but to the daily surface displayed to his eyes and 
ears. Exactly as democracy has flattered him, the politician 
and the wheedling press, telling the merest imbecile that he 
has a right to judge his government’s imperialistic problem 
—as you might assure a chambermaid that she has a right 
to sing in the opera, without adding if she only had the 
throat — telling the merest imbecile even that he knows 
what he wants — so too has the realistic theory flattered him. 
All he needs is to know nature and life. He can tell you 
whether the work of the theatrical art is true or not, by 
comparing it with life. That he can see and hear we assume, 
sweetly and vainly indeed, for meanwhile he has never seen 
that the colors of the morning shadows differ from those in 
the afternoon, that shadows at one season are more trans- 
parent than at others; he has never noted whether a cow’s 
ears are above or below the horns, he cannot hear the 
difference in the pitch of one cascade from another, and does 
not even know the color of his companion’s eyes. To know, 
indeed, is the last thing that he will ever do, for science is as 
far or farther from him than poetry. 

When this man goes to the theatre, however, what is asked 
of him is that he bring along his eyes and ears, and nothing 
said about their quality. He can look from the actor to the 
men he has seen: truly each has two legs, he can see that. 
Men on the stage walk, leap, sneeze, quite as he has observed 
in life. No expertness of sense is asked of him; no fine hearing 
or sight; no culture in words with all their splendor and rarity, 
their power, lust, vanity, and persuasion; no tradition; no 
training in taste. There is no element present to put him in 
his place; everyone is equal. There is no ruling or dominating 
idea to which the living material on the stage before him is 
subjected. Nor, on the other hand, is there any audacious 
chaos, terrible like the rush of blind, ineluctable life. He is 
not to be obstructed with the difficult languages of style. 
He is not to be blocked with intellectual distinction or in- 
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timidated by cerebral rigors. He is to be made easy in the 
intense biological inane and very much at home in the aes. 
thetic Zion. He has picked up a yardstick to measure things 
by, and it happens to be realistic. Thjs yardstick is not his 
own, either; it has been given him quite as much as any other 
might. A theory has been put into his hands, and by it his 
idea of art is narrowed, his appreciation of art made dull and 
rambling, his response to new art forms impeded and en. 
dorsed. This is what makes our subject necessary. 

When we come to the popular delights of the theatre — 
melodrama and vaudeville — matters are better off. In these 
forms of the art of the theatre, there is stylization, violent 
projection, concentration, arbitrary and unphotographic 
method, whatever, in sum, can get the effect sought after, 
From these, one of our audiences gets its pleasure without 
remonstrance over any violation of fact or probability of 
likeness; it takes them as pure theatre. As a matter of fact, 
what the average audience gets from vaudeville, melodrama, 
and plays of common life is an inner thing, an emerging life 
and emotion, more or less regardless of the form that ex- 
presses it. 

But the desire for a theory now and again is natural to the 
simplest being. This average audience looks about it and 
finds a theory ready to hand and easy to grasp. When these 
average men need a theory to help them out, they bring forth 
this one of the realistic. The point is that this theory that 
they exercise limits their conceptions, distorts their approach, 
justifies their dulness or self-complacency, and defends their 
obtuseness. This theory succors them when they are unable 
to bother with a play of Sophocles; on the strength of it, they 
can say that Sophocles is all artificiality and unnatural 
formalism. When they are blind to the power of a great 
visual design in stage movement or individual gesture, they 
can call it unnatural. When they get nothing from Duse’s 
old peasant mother in “Cosi Sia,” they can say that is not 
good because no peasant looks like that. It enables them to 
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say that they like Mr. Walter Hampden’s “Hamlet” because 
they would not know it was poetry, so natural is it. On this 
realistic basis, they are freed of operatic obligations; they 
can dismiss what they are deaf and blind to in opera because 
nobody would sing like that when he was fighting a duel. It 
excuses them when they like best the actors that they can 
feel easy with, that are just folks, that are not so much world 
artists as woodmen of the world, democratic rotarians. It 
lets them out of seeing the point in Mr. Lawson’s “Pro- 
cessional,” because it is all just artificial tricks, and Bena- 
vente’s ‘Bonds of Interest” because it is only stagey- 

In all this their critics back them up. They enjoy them- 
selves, when they do enjoy themselves, for the same reason 
that has always held in the theatre; the release of an infec- 
tious life one way or another, high or low. But when their 
critical Jucubrations set in and they put on the garment of 
arbiters, the most they can do is to see if it was natural, if it 
was sincere — that moral poultice of the bourgeois — and 
like what they have seen as life, or at least what the news- 
papers set out as life. With such a critic the readers are to feel 
at home; they, too, as well as the critic, know life. Everyone 
of them, reader and critic alike, has life to go by, one way 
or another. In case he knows life none too largely or has not 
seen much, he can make out with what he has seen. He can 
follow Pausanias’ idea. Pausanias trying to describe the great 
scale corselets of mail in the trophy-room of the temple, 
compares them to dragons: those, he says, who have not seen 
a dragon have at least seen a big pine cone. 

In some epochs there have been other kinds of platitude. 
In the Elizabethan, there was the poetic platitude of bor- 
rowed finery, inflated images and tinsel gush of words; in the 
Restoration, imitative chic, skimmed elegance, parade of the 
naughty town; in Ibsenian realms, the moral Jeremiads and 
intense, parochial personal ethics. With our theatre just now, 
the platitude comes out as the play of common life. There is 
no harm in these little pieces themselves. What they give us 
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is usually a bit of popular life — a young married couple ang 
their vicissitudes with prosperity, parents, and simple 
conjugality; or we get a kindly slice of small town life 
offensive to none, with New York and success in the offing, 
well bolstered with a true girl’s love. In these dramas, the 
character drawing is fair up to a certain point, mostly safe 
formulas of character; the incidents are friendly and recog. 
nizable. A few popular truths are re-concluded, pungent 
comment is eluded, the social philosophy is that of news. 
papers, the details are taken from the mere journalism of our 
existences. From such a milieu, there may arise at times a 
biting piece of realism — plays like Mr. George Kelly’s 
“Craig’s Wife,” good as far as it goes — and such realistic 
heights can make one of the glories of our theatre. 

But, in general, the absence from these plays of common 
life of all such qualities as style, declamation, formal arrange- 
ment, rigor and austerity of idea or brilliance of mood, can 
but lead to disastrous ends. It means that the dramatist will 
be less and less able to speak except of that common or sim- 
ple, or at least audible and visible, side of life that this method 
can express. It means that actors use only that side of their 
art that renders — faithfully, intensely or casually, accord- 
ing to the actor’s talent — what we can see and hear in life 
and the feelings that such experience can arouse. And it 
means that audiences exercise in the theatre these same 
responses, and are engaged with recognitions, convincing 
verisimilitudes, duplications, and such emotions as these 
recognized verities can express. They forget that the art of 
the theatre is not confined to such details and such recogniz- 
able material, but has also in it elements that have the prop- 
erty of music to convey pure idea, to put into us what no 
words can express; that the ideality of architecture is an 
element in the theatre too, that every fertility or freedom 
of line, rhythm, form, and arrangement is possible to this 
theatrical art. The richness, the variety, of the theatrical 
medium ends only with the complete resource of life. It is 
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free as life is, its forms are free of all but their own expres- 
siveness. Great realism is a fine thing in the theatre, but in so 
far as the realistic theory and practice lead us to forget this 
freedom, the realistic theory and practice must be consid- 
ered, must be put in their place, be well aired, seen in their 
due scale, and set aside when they are unsuited to what is to 


be expressed. 

Obviously, the eternal process of all creation in art turns 
on the relation of the artist to the world without. He es- 
tablishes the relation of the living centre in him to the ele- 
ments outside him and expresses himself through them, as 
the central living principle of a tree takes shape in terms of 
dust, the forces of wind and sun, gravitation, and the rest. 
He takes his own, as Moliére said, where he finds it. His use 
of these external terms is as far or as near to their general and 
accepted actuality as he chooses. At his own peril and his 
own choice, he is close to his external material or remote from 
it. In this respect the theatre differs from no other art. The 
underlying principles of all arts are the same; what is 
essentially true of one is true of all. 

In the face of these two truths, it is no more possible to 
say, as many laymen and some critics did, that Duse in “Cosi 
Sia” was not good because she did not resemble an old 
peasant woman in either appearance or gesture, than it is 
possible to say of a madonna of Rossellino’s that she is not 
good because she does not look either Jewish or like a 
carpenter’s wife. In such a case, what is expressed is said in 
terms of the human body, human spirit, human actions; 
they are the means by which the expression is achieved, but 
they are not what is expressed. If Duse wishes to express 
maternal love, simplicity, and religious exaltation, and to 
free them of special applications or likeness, if she wishes to 
use the peasant woman only for these ends, that is her own 
privilege and her own peril. She can give you the peasant 
woman feature for feature, making the soul of her arise out 
of the peasant woman’s literal self. You may delight in the 
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precision of her resemblance and get little else, or you may 
respond to what soul she has created into these exact details 
that she reproduces from life. She can give you the woman as 
remote as a figure in an early fresco, filling in the abstract 
form with only ecstasy and eternal dream. You may receive 
the ecstasy and dream of it, free of restricting recognitions, 
or you may so resent the remoteness that the idea is lost. It 
is at the artist’s own peril and through his own necessity that 
he chooses his relation to the external detail. To miss what 
Duse at such a time had to say may have been, however, for 
lack of the ability to understand the technical language that 
she spoke — the visual line, the tone, the rhythm that the 
art of a thing consists of; and that is the misfortune of 
ignorance or of a poor natural endowment on your part. 
But to have a theory that supports you in such obtuseness is 
a calamity. It means that you miss a great artist’s conception 
for the sake of what you might at any time acquire — you 
can always have the sight of a peasant by going out into the 
fields. 

Not long ago, I saw in New York City a production of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” that drama of Shakespeare's 
that so constantly attracts actors, and that suffers so much 
from the weight of their egotisms and lack of cultural scope. 
We had, for example, the Casket Scene. This scene is, as 
anyone ought to see, to vary Shelley’s line, a pageantry of 
lovely ghosts on a Venetian stream. The father’s will, his 
daughter’s oath to marry according to the casket’s choice, 
the love Portia feels for Bassanio and his love for her, coming 
with bright retinue to Belmont to try his fortunes for her 
hand and estates — all this, together with the verse, the rich 
words, the embroidered figures and poetic images, is of one 
texture. It has the quality of Veronese, a golden masquerade 
of life, an arrangement, in the nuances of which appear the 
sting and beauty that will delight us and increase our 
living. What happened in this production? This: 


The easiest part of such a scene to contemplate realistically 
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is the story; actions are easily seen as actual. The effort is 
made, therefore, to give to this story, to the incidents that 
happen with the love, the caskets, the suitors coming and 
going — to give to this a certain plausibility, to make it real. 
But to get the scene right we must know that to work so is 
to be misled by a false reality. It is to throw the scene out by 
an illusion of realistic probability. The event, the action, is 
as much the artist’s material as anything else. He may use it 
as realistically or as remotely, as photographically or as 
abstractly, as he likes. The artist has as much right to 
arrange and design a piece of incident to go with his rhythmic 
ideas, to carry his verse melody, to accompany his scenery, 
as he has to arrange or design music or scenery to accompany 
his incident. He may make a stylization, an arrangement of 
his incidents quite as much as of his words, scene, or music. 
The event can have the same removal and the same quality 
as the writing; the events of the Trial Scene, for instance, 
must find their key, exactly as the Quality of Mercy speech 
is more happily seen not as a sermon but as an aria. One of 
the elements that compose the scene is not more real than the 
other; they are all external material through which the 
dramatist expresses his own idea, the action as much as any. 
The scene is a work of art complete in itself, with its own 
essential characteristic, and free of everything outside itself; 
as free as Veronese’s Marriage at Cana is of anything but its 
own power and intention, it stands or falls by them. 

In every piece of artistic creation, there is a moment when 
something takes place that was not present before and that 
could not have been predicted. At this moment it is born; life 
comes into it, its soul or idea achieves a body. It fills this 
body, which in turn expresses it. In this final unpredictable 
element lies the difference between the mechanical and the 
creative. The essence of life is that it is unceasing, ever- 
changing, as contrasted with what is fixed and dead, and there 
are as many forms in art as there are aspects to be expressed 
out of this stream of life; for, as Spenser said, soul is form and 
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doth the body make. The life in man is infinitely varied, 
inexhaustible; there is no form that is right when separated 
from the one content that it alone expresses; there is no 
method that is better or worse save with regard to the sou! 
that is to be expressed. The word “natural” in art makes 
sense only when it implies no binding obligation to anything 
outside a work of art’s soul, idea, intentions. The work of art 
is not natural with regard to something else but with regard 
to its own nature, it approaches complete naturalness as it 
is free of all characteristics not its own. In the face of these 
truths, how disastrous it is to arm an audience with some 
plausible and single-minded theory of realism! To set abroad 
in the theatre of a democracy so dangerous a theory as that 
which says that any man can judge the art of the theatre by 
comparing it with what he is to assume he knows to be our 
daily facts, is disastrous. You set up among the good citizens 
the heresy that every one of them who knows that a horse 
has four legs is the judge of all the horses of theatrical art. 
You lead them to snub Disraeli for his fine sentence when he 
said, ““I have not remembered many things that I have seen 
and have remembered things I never saw.” And what then 
becomes of Sir Thomas Browne, who spoke of his life as one 
long miracle of thirty years? Why should Hamlet instead of 
some grubbing honesty of deathbed speech, have said, 
“Absent thee from felicity awhile?” And what could Bianor 
have meant when he spoke of the beloved’s being lord of 
another’s soul — Wuxijs xipuos addorpins? 
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JEREMIAD OF A MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHER 


By FREDERICK BLISS LUQUIENS 


E teaching of modern languages is in a bad way. 

There is, to be sure, no lack of students. There are 

more now than ever before. French and Spanish 

are being taught in all our colleges, and in most of 

our high schools. German is coming back, and Italian is 

coming in. But, for all the teaching, there is little /earning. 
That, as Mr. Weller would say, “is wot aggrawates me.” 

Some teachers, of course, produce results, especially in 
colleges for women. Women, at least when young, are more 
docile than men, and even a teacher of moderate ability 
can lead them. But the success of the few does not compen- 
sate for the failure of the many. In spite of exceptions, it 
remains true that the only general results of present efforts 
to teach modern languages are absurdly negative: inability 
to talk, inability to write, and inability even to read. 

This will be denied by most of my colleagues — for I 
happen to be a modern language teacher myself. They will 
tell you, if you venture to agree with me, that you do not 
understand the problems involved, which is doubtless true, 
though for that matter it seems to me that they themselves 
understand them none too well. I am not afraid, however, 
that they will move you to question the justice of my indict- 
ment. Fortunately for me, you who read this Review are a 
jury impanelled from one-time tourists who remember the 
ignominious moment when it seemed impossible to order 
a meal in Paris, from business men unable to write letters 
to prospective customers in Havana, and from general 
readers unable to read novels recommended as “Frenchy.” 
If the prisoner at the bar is your former professor of modern 
languages, your verdict will certainly be guilty. The proof of 
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my contention lies, indeed, in the fact that only teachers 
deny it. If only doctors had faith in medicine, or only 
lawyers in law, it would be clear that those professions 
were not what they should be. 

It is easy to lay finger on the first cause of this unfortunate 
situation. Modern languages, as subjects of study, are 
inherently and inevitably difficult. They cannot be learned 
“in twenty lessons,” as set forth in the advertisements of 
correspondence schools. They cannot be learned by the 
so-called Direct Method, which avoids the necessary evils 
of grammar and translation. They cannot be learned by any 
method that tries to avoid any of the unavoidable difficulties, 
There is no royal road to their mastery, unless it be to learn 
them as a child, or to live abroad, neither of which alter- 
natives is possible for the great majority. To learn them in 
school or college means drudgery — drudgery of the worst 
kind. It means that grammar must be studied, and without 
ceasing, that translation must be done carefully, not care- 
lessly, that tongues must be exercised as patiently, as 
assiduously, as the fingers of a musician. And such work is 
just what young Americans like least of all. It is hard enough 
for them to prepare any sort of lesson, but to spend an 
hour or two in memorizing rules, studying syntax, and 
pronouncing the same words and phrases over and over 
again — at this they balk. 

There is but one way for teachers of modern languages 
to achieve success. They must give their students an in- 
centive strong enough to drive them to do the aforesaid 
drudgery. It is true, of course, that there are teachers who 
are incentives in themselves. But, as I have said, the general 
problem is not solved by exceptions. It is not of general 
moment, for instance, that Miss A, who teaches Spanish in 
this or that high school, is so attractive and lovable that 
her students will go to the ends of the grammar for her; or 
that Mr. B, who teaches German, is such a masterful dis- 
ciplinarian that his class will goose-step right through the 
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strong verbs; or that Professor X, of the University of 
So-and-So, has such a genius for inspiring his Freshmen with 
a love for French books that they will, for that love, learn to 
ronounce the language in which they are written. It is not 
the rare Miss A’s and Professor X’s who fail to make their 
students work. It is the rest of us, who are endowed with no 
special talents, and whose name is legion. We have learned 
from experience that it does no good, for example, to promise 
high marks to those who will drudge. Only greasy grinds, 
and the greasiest at that, work for marks nowadays. Many 
of our young hopefuls, in fact, are pleased with a passing 
grade and no more, for then they are sure, as some wit has 
said, that they haven’t wasted a minute. It does no good, 
either, to threaten with zeroes. Most twentieth-century 
students would rather flunk outright than drudge. It is 
impossible to capitalize even the practical tendencies of our 
students. When boys elect a course in commercial Spanish, 
for business purposes, you would think their zeal would 
carry them a long way, even to the goal. It hardly carries 
them through the Personal Pronouns. And when they reach 
the Rules for the Subjunctive and the Irregular Verbs, the 
Scylla and Charybdis of Spanish grammar, the last flicker 
of enthusiasm is snuffed out. Which is proof enough, per- 
haps, that no ordinary expedient is of value in this matter. 
If we are ever to teach languages better, we must find for 
our students a stronger incentive than any in general use at 
present. 

There is such an incentive, ready and at hand. It is not, 
indeed, a question of finding it, but merely of applying it. 
I am reminded of James Watt, and the restless lid of his 
mother’s tea-kettle. It was not hard for him to find his 
motive power. It had existed long before he or his mother 
were born, long before anyone was born. His achievement 
consisted merely in making it serve his purpose, in applying 
it. By so doing, he revolutionized the science of transporta- 
tion. And modern language teachers, if they would only 
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apply a motive power that has been in the world, if not as 
long as steam, surely as long as man has possessed speech, 
might revolutionize their science too. 

That motive power is the satisfaction, the pleasure — 
the pride, even — that every human being takes in talking 
a foreign language. Is it not true, when you come to think of 
it, that such pride is instinctive? Saint Paul, when he listed 
the spiritual gifts of which all men are proud — wisdom, 
knowledge, the power of healing, and other enviable talents 
—— included, as a matter of course, “divers kinds of tongues.” 
Napoleon Bonaparte had little in common with the great 
apostle, but he felt the same way about languages, saying 
that he who speaks two is worth two men. Is it not true 
that any man or woman who speaks a foreign language is 
proud of the accomplishment? Does not he or she have a 
tendency to show off at the slightest provocation? Does 
not the unfortunate mortal who is hopelessly monolingual 
experience sharp pangs of envy, and a sort of awe into the 
bargain, when he hears another, more accomplished than 
himself, actually making himself understood in strange and 
—to him — inarticulate words? The desire to talk with 
tongues, and pride in the ability to do so, are human traits, 
to be found in 2i! of us, whether young or old, cultured or 
uncultured, brilliant or stupid — to be found even in our 
students, even in those who are most contemptuous of 
everything pertaining to intellectual pursuits. It is this 
pride, then, that might be made the motive power of our 
class-rooms. Like the curling steam of the millions of pre- 
Watt tea-kettles, or of prehistoric geysers, it is and always 
has been all around us, waiting to be used, to be applied. 

I am not imagining vain things. I have seen it applied, 
and have seen the results, which are positive. If students 
are taught, from the very first, to ¢a/k, their pride will move 
them, from the very first, to do the drudgery inseparable 
from language study. And it is astonishing — unless, indeed, 
one bears in mind that pride in talking is human — how 
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quickly they become unreasonably proud. It comes to pass, 
as they say of miracles, that in a month or two they think 
they can talk almost as well as Frenchmen or Spaniards, 
fully as well as French Canadians or South Americans. 
Their self-esteem, I hardly need say, is far from justified. 
But that is immaterial. It is this confidence, absurd though 
it may be, that enables them to carry on. It is this pride- 
power, as it might be called, that drives them through the 


' drudgery of each succeeding lesson. And, the more they 


drudge, the prouder they become, and so the more willing to 


keep on drudging. The process is a sort of linguistic perpetual 


motion that works. Three years of it, and they have a right 


; to their pride. And the best of it is that they are able not 
> only to talk, but to read and write into the bargain, for the 
’ drudgery that is needed for learning to talk, in any real 


sense of the word, includes the drudgery for learning to read 
and write. They are ready for anything: for ordering that 


dinner in Paris, for writing that business letter, for reading 


that latest novel. They will not join, in after life, the great 
army of modern language malcontents. 

It is because teachers will not apply pride-power that 
modern languages are in a bad way. We need not give sober 
consideration, in this connection, to those who use the 
Direct Method. They, to be sure, try to teach talking, but 


| without drudgery. Without it, of course, no pride can be 


generated. Their students only learn to talk like parrots, 
and it is hard to be proud of saying not much more than 
“Polly wants a cracker.” Leaving the Direct Methodists, 
then, to their play, let us consider the serious teachers of 
languages. They fall into two groups. There are, first, the 
conservatives, who teach only reading and writing, saying 
it is hard to teach talking successfully. But they seem not 
to realize that reading and writing, in themselves alone, 
mean drudgery, and need, therefore, the incentive that 
comes only from learning to talk. So, by attempting less, 
they achieve nothing at all. The other group, which calls 
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itself progressive, consists of those who teach, to use thei 
own words, * ‘reading, writing, and as much talking as 
possible.” Their mistake does not lie in wanting to teach 
reading and writing, but in not wanting above all else to 
teach talking. If Saint Paul had been a language teacher, and 
had nevertheless retained his gift for thinking clearly, he 
might have said: “And now abideth reading, writing, talk. 
ing, these three; but the greatest of these is talking.” The 
would-be progressives do not believe this. They teach talking 
half-heartedly, which is iike trying to run an automobile on 
half its cylinders. They generate no more pride-power than 
the conservatives, and produce, therefore, the same negative 
results. Which are, as I said at the beginning of this article, 
not only inability to talk, but to read and write as well. 

The worst of it is that the real reason for the general 
refusal to teach talking is far harder to combat than those 
I have mentioned above. It will be possible, in the course of 
time, to convince the conservatives that reading and writing 
can be best taught through talking. It will be possible, like. 
wise, to persuade the so-called progressives that talking 
should be taught whole-heartedly. The value of pride-power 
is too clear, too logical, too provable, to be ignored indefi- 
nitely. Modern language teachers will discover, sooner or 
later, that there are some schools and colleges where it is 
used to good purpose. But will they become teachers of 
talking, even then? I hardly dare hope so. I am afraid that 
the real reason for their present intransigentism will still 
hold them in check, a reason which, strangely enough, is 
seldom used as an argument, perhaps because those whom 
it enthralls shrink instinctively from the application of 
logic to a matter on which they must not yield, for yielding 
would mean the sacrifice of an ambition very near their 
hearts. It is, indeed, a reason of the heart, not of the mind. 
That’s the trouble. The mind is often open to conviction; 
the heart, seldom. 

The truth is that most modern language teachers want 
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to be teachers of /iterature, rather than of danguage. A few of 
them are justified in this desire, but the rest hardly, for 
teachers of literature, no less than poets, are more often 
born than made. But it is impossible to convince the many 
that they are not to be counted, even potentially, among the 
few. They shrink from the thought of being language teachers 
and nothing more. They do not want to be carpenters and 
bricklayers, when they have it in them — so they assum>, 
at least — to be architects. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that their ambitions do not 


| help the cause of literature. Aside from the plain truth that 


a bricklayer is not an architect, and can seldom learn to be 
one, it is impossible to teach a foreign literature to students 
who do not know its language. To teach literature during 
the first years of a language course really means nothing 
more than using literary material as texts. It amounts to 
exposing students to literature, in the hope that they may 
catch a love for it. But they seldom do. To a certain type 
of student, of course, a good book will always appeal, even 
though he understand it only vaguely or with difficulty. 
For the average student, however, even the greatest master- 
piece will have no appeal at all when read at a snail’s pace, 
in three-page assignments, with much fingering of vocabu- 
laries and explaining of subjunctives. In the case of most 


_ students, the result is the opposite of that desired. What 


they catch is not love for the books they are reading, but 
an unfortunate and unjustifiable contempt for them. 

There is only one way really to teach literature, and that 
is as literature, not language. There should be virtually 
no difference between the literary courses of the French 
department, for example, and those of the English depart- 
ment. To such courses no student should be admitted until 
he can read lessons of fifty or sixty pages. He should be able 
not only to understand lectures in the foreign language, but 
to use it himself for the discussion of literary questions. 
Under such conditions, which presuppose at least three 
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years of language as such, teachers of literature could 
accomplish something. In divorcing language and literature. 
they would be serving the latter as well as the former. __ 

But I have left the straight and narrow path of my 
argument. The point to be emphasized here is that teaching 
literature too early makes learning to talk impossible, 
Learning to talk needs every ounce of the student’s energy, 
and every instant of his time. The drudgery that he must do 
— for without it there will be no pride-power — leaves not 
a moment for the consideration of literary problems. Teach- 
ing literature, moreover, even in the sense of mere exposure 
to good books, impiies the use of texts that are not the best 
for teaching to talk. Literary masterpieces, indeed, are often 
the worst, for they are seldom written in the language of 
every day; or, for that matter, of amy day of our own, 
Students get no pride from trying to talk like the heroes and 
heroines of classical plays or romantic novels. It is too clear, 
even to them, that there would be a certain impropriety in 
addressing a Parisian taxi-driver, or even a Parisian banker, 
in the idiom of Moliére, or even of Mérimée. As a matter 
of fact, the most suitable text for teaching to talk is a daily 
newspaper. It not only contains interesting and varied 
material, but presents it without pretense. It is the foreign 
language “‘as she is spoke.” I hardly need say that the 
use of a newspaper as a text-book involves hard work 
on the part of the teacher. The students must be sup- 
plied, day after day, with the same pedagogical apparatus 
they would find in an edited reader. And a newspaper lesson 
cannot be repeated, the following year, at the corresponding 
moment of the course. The teacher is doomed to be an editor 
in perpetuum. But it’s worth while. There is nothing like it 
for teaching your students to talk. 

Nevertheless, if you who read these pages should venture 
to suggest the use of a newspaper to the teachers of literature 
who are supposed to be teaching your sons or daughters the 
French or Spanish language, they would raise their hands in 
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horror — or hold their sides with laughter. Either gesture 
would prove my point. They don’t want to teach talking, 
or even language. They want to teach literature. 

This being so, is there any hope for modern language 
teaching? ¢Quién sabe? | find that my own answer depends, 
at any given moment, on how I have started the day. If my 
breakfast coffee has been cold, or my Ford recalcitrant to 
cranking, I feel there is no hope at all. There are many 
teachers of modern languages in this broad land, and there 
have been many for a long time. If so few have produced 
results, may it not mean that general results are impossible? 
It is said the world is full of guinea-pigs, and always has 
been. If guinea-pigs could grow wings, wouldn’t they have 
done so long ago? And yet, on a morning when all goes well, 
even the Ford, I can persuade myself that perhaps a few 
persistent visionaries will some day, somehow, revolutionize 
modern language teaching. It needed only one or two 
dreamers, a Watt and a Fulton, to revolutionize the science 
of transportation. And once in a while such changes come 
quickly, as is proved again by transportation, which, re- 
revolutionized, is rapidly taking to the air. Perhaps our 
science may yet, of a sudden, be transformed. If so, it is 
possible that even we, before passing to a better world, 
where there is no modern language teaching, shall remember 
our present methods with the same feelings with which an 
aviator, sweeping through the heavens, looks down on the 
crawling Twentieth Century Limited. Or, to make the 
analogy even more apt, let us imagine him flying over lands 
where the ox-cart is still popular. That is the way I feel when 
the sun is shining and the children are good. The thought is 
more inspiriting than that about guinea-pigs. 
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UNRIPE FRUITS 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


EF have had our classical period in American 
literature —a period largely of cultivated 
and anaemic writers milk-fed upon the cul- 
ture of England. We are at present extremely 
conscious of the need for a literature more indigenous, more 


expressive of ourselves, bolder and more original than that of 


Lowell and Longfellow. In fiction perhaps, and certainly in 
poetry, our prayers are being answered, and we have at least 
a Frost, a Masters, and a Sandburg to offer as the first fruits 
of a new age. These are authors representative, full of the 
distinctive flavors of America, and full of invention in form 
and style. In prose other than fiction we are at a loss to point 
out any body of writing comparable to our poetry. 

This is normal and to be expected, and does not contradict 
our hope and faith for a new order in our literature. It is 
probably true that poetry is the first to flower in any spring- 
time of literary production. Poetry represents the more in- 
stinctive, the more emotional and exclamatory phase of 
literary expression, prose the more mature and critical 
phase. Fiction occupies, we may suppose, an intermediate 
position. In fiction, even the most thoughtful and sophisti- 
cated, the story carries ever the leading rdéle; and a story 
vividly imagined and well told, will cover a multitude of 
short-comings in thought and style. I have elsewhere called 
attention to the stylistic crudenesses and absurdities of cur- 
rent novels, particularly American novels; and in some cases, 
to the crudities and absurdities in expression of novelists 
of considerable distinction -—a Dreiser or a Hergesheimer, 
whom one cannot but admire for his invention, his truth 
to some aspect of life, his story-telling power. 
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But when it comes to prose of a more philosophic charac- 
ter, the prose of the essay — a prose dedicated to meditation, 
reminiscence, Criticism, social commentary — the matter of 
style is of infinitely greater importance. I sometimes think it 
is the great determining factor in the rank of prose writers. 
The philosophy of a Carlyle, a Matthew Arnold, a Walter 
Pater would lose three-fourths of its interest and appeal if 
delivered in a style less individual, less expert, and less beau- 
tifully colored than that of these several writers. Havelock 
Ellis, in his remarkable philosophic study called ‘‘The 
Dance of Life,” quotes some philosopher as saying that 
Truth is a shade, and he adds on his own account that Beauty 
is a shade. He means that, while all the great ideas of civil- 
ized men are common property, it is the special turn of the 
thought with men of subtlety and originality that gives them 
their power of appeal. And when it comes to subtlety, that is 
likely to be developed only in a deep and rich soil of culture, 
in a society long accustomed to deal with ideas, with senti- 
ments, in a free and natural manner. That implies a settled 
society; it implies leisure and the disposition to prize 
highly those intangibles that make the difference between 
civilization and the raw state of frontier life. 

It is only natural that, in this kind of writing, we should 
find much more numerous examples in a country like Eng- 
land, which has such long accumulations of the fruits of 
leisure. It is much easier to make a list of distinguished prose 
writers in contemporary England than in contemporary 
America. We have produced nothing like the work of Lytton 
Strachey in his ‘Eminent Victorians” and “Queen Victoria”; 
nothing like the work of Percy Lubhock in his book on “The 
Craft of Fiction” or his “Roman Pictures”; no newspaper 
essayists as witty and high-toned as Gilbert Chesterton; no 
books of reminiscence and natural history as charming as 
those of W. H. Hudson; no book of family history as civil- 
zed as ““Our Family Affairs” by E. F. Benson; no books of 
travel and foreign impressions as racy and imaginative as 
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those of H. M. Tomlinson and Maurice Hewlett. We did 
have in philosophy the miraculous case of William James, 
who wrote literature whatever his subject; and we have a 
sort of claim on George Santayana, than whom there can be 
no more humane and gracious and subtle writer on the bor. 
derland of philosophy and 4e/les-lettres. But our claim on him 
is very slight, and he has appropriately enough gone to 
spend the rest of his life in the Europe where he most belongs, 
He is more English than American in flavor; and his chief 
rival in the writing of cultivated philosophical prose at the 
present time is the altogether English Bertrand Russell. 
As we look about us at the present time, there are several 
American “‘prosateurs’’ who make a considerable claim to 
distinction. Sherwood Anderson, in ““A Story-Teller’ s Story,” 
has produced an autobiography which is also a piece of 
literary criticism of prime importance; he has a style alto- 
gether American, simple, correct, ingenious, and highly orig- 
inal, and a way of presenting his personal history that is a 
marvel of ingenuity. Mr. Mencken is a critic who never bores 
you. He is certainly thought-provoking; he knows how to 
write sentences that stand firmly on their feet; he says pre- 
cisely what he wants to; he says it in good American English, 
and with a vigor and a raciness reminiscent of Swift and 
Rabelais. His great antagonist in the critical game was Mr. 
Sherman. He was a judicious and witty writer, who often 
took a fall out of Mencken with his Socratic and jiu-jitsu 
methods of urbane wrestling. He was representative of that 
enlightened Puritanism which is the attitude of so large a 


body of thoughtful Americans, and he made skilful use of 


humorous dialogue for setting forth his opinions attractively. 
And then there is Mr. Cabell, who has written two such cap- 
ital books of criticism in “Beyond Life” and “Straws and 
Prayerbooks,” especially “Beyond Life.” He brings to the 


illustration of his romantic theory of literature such intellec- 
tual subtlety, such ripened culture, and a style so rich, 
suave, pointed, and original, that he must be counted with 
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assurance as one contemporary American critic who has pro- 
duced criticism that is literature. 

And that is, perhaps, about all we have to show as yet in 
the way of high distinguished writing in prose not fiction. 
Of course I do not mean that we have not other writers who 
handle English prose with correctness, elegance, and au- 
thority. One has only to think of the host of university 
scholars who maintain the very highest standard of good 
writing short of actual imaginative creation. I am trying to 
apply the standard set by Dr. Johnson in his “Lives of the 
Poets,” by Ruskin in his “‘Stones of Venice,” by Fuller in 
his English ‘“‘Worthies’” — writers who brought to their 
work something more peculiarly their own than learning and 
judgment, and made of the English language a jewel-casket 
and a shrine. It would be invidious to name, however hon- 
orably, the professors of literature in our universities who 
have set forth some phase of literary history or have helped 
us to form our opinion on vexed critical problems, but who, 
with all their knowledge and critical discrimination, will 
hardly be granted that touch of genius which makes a per- 
manent artistic possession of Lamb’s essay on “‘The Artifi- 
cial Comedy of the Last Century” or Pater’s “‘ Renaissance.” 
I am looking for writers so individual in their manner and 
approach that anyone acquainted with their style could at 
once identify a new piece of their writing and declare with 
confidence, “This is Charles Doughty,” or ‘“‘This is Shaw.” 

And it is possible that we have writers who would stand 
this test and whom we find it difficult, even so, to set down 
as vigorous and characteristic products of present-day Amer- 
ican culture. There are doubtless many readers well enough 
acquainted with the personal idiosyncrasy and charm of Dr. 
Crothers or Miss Repplier to be able to recognize them where- 
ever encountered by the special flavor of their work. And it 
is unquestionably a great asset to American letters" to’ have 
essayists as fine, as cultivated, as delicately flavored as Dr. 


Crothers and Miss Repplier. They are a standing proof that 
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we are capable of culture and refinement, and that the air of 
America is not everywhere thin and hard to breathe. By; 
can we really persuade ourselves that they are typical monu- 
ments of American spiritual life? Are they not mainly an 
evidence of our faculty for assimilation? 

If we wish to make a fair appraisal of contemporary Amer. 
ican prose, and get a just notion of our prospects, we must 
take writers more distinctively American, writers more in- 
volved in our special problems, who have cut loose from a 
foreign tradition and are really undertaking to sail new seas, 
And in general we shall find these forward-looking men to 
be subject to crudities and stammerings from which writers 
like Miss Repplier or Professor Lowes are quite free. A typi- 
cal and significant case is that of Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. He 
has particularly concerned himself with the cultivation in 
America of what he calls “creative literature.” He enjoys a 
high and well-deserved consideration among students of 
American literature because of his studies of Mark Twain 
and Henry James. And he has written a whole book on the 
general situation in America, “‘Letters and Leadership.” Mr. 
Brooks complains — to put it in a word — that we do not 
have creative literature in America because all our energies 
have been directed to the material development of the 
country. 

Now, that is a very plausible hypothesis, and one with 
which half our present-day critics agree. But the discourag- 
ing thing about Mr. Brooks is that, with all his desire to fos- 
ter the imaginative life, he could not free himself — at least 
in his programme book — from the very materialism which 
he deplores. His style is throughout the style of a scientific 
and industrial age. To all that he says there clings what Mr. 
T. S. Eliot calls, in another connection, “that familiar vague 
suggestion of scientific vocabulary which is characteristic of 
modern writing.’ ’ The very terms in which he pictures the 
spiritual aims of our more promising writers are taken from 
the most material of sciences, dynamics, and the most utili- 
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tarian, industrial economics. He proposes for American art 
“qa programme for the conservation of our spiritual re- 
sources.” He approves of Goethe’s approach to life because 
“it envisages method in terms of value, every ounce of pres- 
sure that is put upon value registering itself with a tenfold 
intensity, so to speak, in the sphere of application.”” Again, 
upon figures from dynamics, he is fond of grafting figures 
taken vaguely from architecture, producing, I may say, a 
rather infertile hybrid: “‘As soon as the foundations of our 
life have been reconstructed and made solid on the basis of 
an experience of which we have shown the potentialities, all 
these extraneous, ill-regulated forces will rally about this 
new-found centre; they will fit in, each where it belongs, con- 
tributing to the essential architecture of our life.”” The gen- 
eral effect of this programme is not less dismal for the fact 
that the figures are mixed, and that forces and potentialities 
are shown now rallying round a centre, now fitting into a 
framework, and now contributing to an architecture. 

It will be remarked that Mr. Brooks does not in general 
draw trom the arts and sciences concrete imagery which will 
really brighten and illustrate his subject; but that his com- 
parisons serve only to make the subject more abstract and 
theoretical than it was to start with. This is not the architec- 
ture from which Lamb borrowed his figure for ears, ““hanging 
ornaments, and (architecturally speaking) handsome volutes 
to the human capital,” not that decorative and eye-pleasing 
aspect of the building art, but an aspect at the same time 
utilitarian and abstract, practical and theoretical. ‘‘Essen- 
tial architecture” indeed! Essential architecture is geometry, 
and metaphysical geometry at that. 

The most arid and withering of the provinces from which 
we derive imagery in these days is the province of psychol- 
ogy. And Mr. Brooks has duly built into his architecture 
many dry branches from the bortus siccus of psychological 
jargon. We read that the matter with Dr. Crothers as a 
prophet of culture is that ‘‘because while the self-conscious- 
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ness of the younger generation stands for an instinctive 
drive towards a common understanding on the creative 
plane, the self-consciousness of Dr. Crothers, making no levy 
upon our creative life, accepts the pioneer law of self-preser. 
vation, in the scheme of which literature is only a kind of 
associational and secondary play of the mind ina society 
whose real business is the art of getting on.” There is some. 
thing about the syntax of that sentence that suggests the 
influence of Matthew Arnold, who did for Victorian England 
what Mr. Brooks is undertaking to do for present-day 
America. But this only serves to remind us that Matthew 
Arnold deliberately “labored to divest knowledge of all that 
was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, ex. 
clusive”; that he did not draw his words and images from 
the abstract realms of science but took them bright and shar 
from everyday experience — “sweetness and light,” “doing 
as one likes,” “Barbarians and Philistines,” ‘‘reason and 
the will of God.” Mr. Brooks need not expect that creative 
literature can be “synthetically produced” in any labora. 
tory; or that, as Mr. Mencken would say, she is sired by 
psychology out of physics. 

This savorless writing is not, fortunately, characteristic 
of Mr. Brooks at his best, though it is constant in the book 
referred to; but it is characteristic enough of the writing in 
our weekly journals, from which Mr. Brooks has taken his 
spring into deeper waters. And this at least makes sense; it 
has a core of solid truth. There are men who have won much 
greater popularity by writing which, in its emptiness, its 
parade of rubber-stamp phrases which are meant to take the 
place of ideas, can be the source of little but boredom for 
readers who crave either intellectual or imaginative stimulus. 
I have in mind a man who has been a successful lyceum lec- 
turer and the editor of one of the most popular of our old- 
line classical magazines. Not long since I was led by its at- 
tractive title to open a book of his, only to find a succession 
of those airy statements by which so many of our public 
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speakers avoid offending any of their hearers, taking a posi- 
tion such that they agree with all possible parties to a dispute. 

This, for example, is the high and safe line he takes in 
regard to the economic problems of our time: “‘Labor and 
capital must join in a high resolve that both shall strive, in 
consonance with the spirit of peace and tolerance, to think 
less in terms of the battlefield and more in terms of the 
council-chamber.”” You get the characteristic flavor better 
if you leave out the connecting thought and string along in 
sequence the mustier and more shopworn of the phrases, as, 
for example, from a passage on a political theme: “If there 
ever was a time when... need was imperative... this 
time of flux.” It is only for lack of space that I do not quote 
the passage on the Lawyer as Leader in which these phrases 
appear in force. But no lack of space can prevent me from 
quoting this energetic and alliterative utterance on the edu- 
cational problem of the moment: “‘The present stage of our 
educational redefinition is marked by our attempt to shake 
off the dangerous dominance of the specialist who has done 
the double damage to our educational system of dehuman- 
izing it and of splitting our curricula into airtight compart- 
ments of unrelated knowledge.” Ah well! we are all miserable 
offenders. Who among us has not dealt frequently in air- 
tight — or is it watertight — compartments? Let him that 
is guiltless cast the first stone! 

A friend of mine to whom I read these passages —a 
shrewd lawyer and a man who never employs this style him- 
self — remarked, “But this is no worse than any public 
speaker.” Well, thinks I, that is just it. That is, I suspect, 
what is the matter with American political thought. And 
that is, I am sure, what is the matter with American prose. 
If Mr. Brooks’s style in “Letters and Leadership” is the 
style of our weekly journals at their best, or their average, 
the style of this lecturer is that of these weekly journals at 
their worst. On the average, they are saying fairly important 
things in a manner superficially smart but in the long run 
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rather dreary; at their worst, they are covering a vague 
liberalism with empty phrases. 

But there are other literary vices almost as serious as 
dreariness and emptiness, and quite as widespread among 
our representative “prosateurs.” There is what the rhetor;. 
cians call incoherence, and here we find ourselves among 
writers v ery much better known than either of those referred 
to. It is in his book about Cuba, “San Cristdbal de |a 
Habana,” that Mr. Hergesheimer hes entered the ranks of 
writers of thoughtful prose. Here, without story, he under. 
takes to render the feeling and atmosphere of the Spanish. 
American city of Cuba. And he goes about the matter with 
the finical elaborateness of self-analysis of Henry James in 
“The American Scene” or “Notes of a Son and Brother,” 
The difficulty is that what in James are mannerisms reflect. 
ing his original bent and serving his purpose, become in 
Hergesheimer simple affectations. James is fussy, if you will; 
Hergesheimer is fussy and ostentatious, fussy and often 
fumbling. Every page makes me knit my brows, and relief 
comes only with the inevitable “howler,” the statement so 
Hibernian in its unintended humor that perplexity gives 
way to mirth. Thus Mr. Hergesheimer is speaking of the 
pleasure he took in a Cuban opera company he had heard in 
New York. “But not so much for the singing,” he says, “it 
had been the dancer, Doloretes, who captivated me, a woman 
as brilliant as the orange red shawl draped before me over a 
chair, and suddenly, tragically, dead in New York.” 

Of the different impression which he had of Cuban and 
New York hotels, Mr. Hergesheimer says: “For myself, my 
entire attitude was different in the room I now inhabited 
from the inherent feeling, in New York, of the Algonquin.’ 
This statement I did not find it actually hard to understand. 
I knew at once that Mr. Hergesheimer meant that he felt 
different in the Havana hotel from what he did in the New 
York hotel. But I could not help making a wry face when he 
compared his “attitude” in Havana with the “feeling” of 
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the hotel in New York; and when he talks of the “inherent 
feeling” of the New York hotel, it takes me a moment to 
realize that he means nothing at all, but that he is simply 
firting with a word that strikes him as pretty. 

And then there is the sentence in which he sums up the 
paradox suggested to him by the subject of yachts. He loved 
rachts for their aristocratic luxuriousness; but for a literary 
theme he preferred simpler matters like excursion boats: 
“Yet there was no doubt but that I was inclined to the ex- 
tremes of luxury; and this apparent contradiction brought 
to my life, my writing, the problem of a devotion to words as 
disarmingly simple as the leaves of spring — as simple and 
as lovely in clear color — about the common experience of 
life and death, together with an absorbing attention for 
Manchu women and exotic children and emeralds.” 

Half of the absurdities of Mr. Hergesheimer arise from af- 
fectation working hand in hand with carelessness. He affects 
the careless manner of a cultivated gentleman and expert in 
literature —a sort of Lord Byron of prose, writing his 
Oriental tales while making his toilet before his looking-glass. 
Different as is Professor John Dewey — worlds distant from 
Mr. Hergesheimer in subject-matter and tone — yet there is 
here too I suspect a certain pride of carelessness. Mr. Dewey 
is a champion of the natural and instinctive as against the 
pedantic and the formally logical in thought and conduct. 
And there may be some connection between his general atti- 
tude towards life and thought and the carelessness which 


| often makes him such hard reading. I am greatly in sym- 


pathy with many of the opinions of Mr. Dewey, and I recog- 
nize his very great reputation among American philosophers. 


But his extreme want of precision in writing makes me 
uneasy. 


As an example of Mr. Dewey’s writing, I shall cite a some- 


_what lengthy passage taken from his interesting book on 


“Human Nature and Conduct.” It is from the first chapter, 
in which Mr, Dewey is setting forth the idea that standards 
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in conduct are the product of social conditions, and particu. 
larly that rules of conduct, codes of morality, are often the 
means by which the ruling caste enforces its own will upon 
the subject castes and thereby establishes its supremacy, 
Mr. Dewey goes on to point out the need for a scientific 
study of human nature if we are to have a proper understand- 
ing of such rules of conduct: 


But no matter how much men in authority have turned moral 
rules into an agency of class supremacy, any theory which attrib- 
utes the origin of rule to deliberate design is false. To take ad- 
vantage of conditions after they have come into existence is one 
thing; to create them for the sake of an advantage to accrue is 
quite another thing. We must go back to the bare division into 
superior and inferior. To say that accident produced social con- 
ditions is to perceive that they were not produced by intelligence. 
Lack of understanding of human nature is the primary cause of 
disregard for it. Lack of insight always ends in despising or else 
unreasoned admiration. When men had no scientific knowledge of 
physical nature they either passively submitted to it or sought to 
control it magically. What cannot be understood cannot be 
managed intelligently. It has to be forced into subjection from 
without. The opaqueness of human nature to reason is equivalent 
to a belief in its irregularity. Hence a decline in the authority of 
social oligarchy was accompanied by a rise of scientific interest in 
human nature. This means that the make-up and working of 
human forces afford a basis for moral ideas and ideals. Our science 
of human nature in comparison with the physical sciences is rudi- 
mentary, and morals which are concerned with the health, eff- 
ciency and happiness of a development of human nature are cor- 
respondingly elementary. These pages are a discussion of the 
ethical change involved in positive respect for human nature when 
the latter is associated with scientific knowledge. 


The most alert reader would, I think, find this a difficult 
passage, beset with pitfalls, and few would have the patience 
to work out the meaning with any precision. It is not obvious 
slips that make the main trouble, like “the health, efficiency, 
and happiness of a development of human nature.” Nor even 
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sentences so ambiguous as this: ‘“The opaqueness of human 
nature to reason is equivalent to a belief in its irregularity.” 
It is the unsuspected traps of false emphasis, dubious con- 
nectives, and links of thought omitted. In order to get the 
meaning clear, one must analyze it sentence by sentence, 
proceeding by a tedious process of trial and error, of guess 
and reconstruction. And I do not think the difficulty lies in 
the subject-matter, that Mr. Dewey is hard to read because 
he deals in profound and abstruse affairs. In general, as in 
the above passage, the points he has to make are compara- 
tively simple. But my impression is that he has not always 
thought them out to a clear issue, and still less has he taken 
pains to put them in terms that will make them clear. 

I am not at present concerned with the lack of elegance 
that everywhere characterizes the writing of Mr. Dewey. 
What I am considering is a lack of precision; and this looks in 
two directions. It makes hard reading, and I fear that it 
often implies confusion in thought. It may be the pedantry 
of a student of rhetoric; but I cannot help suspecting that a 
writer who is constantly guilty of looseness in expression in 
detail may be sometimes guilty of looseness of thinking in the 
large. It would take a long time for me to justify my state- 
ment that Mr. Dewey is constantly guilty of looseness in ex- 
pression; but I suggest that the interested reader make a 
study of Mr. Dewey’s use of synonyms. The word quality and 
the word ¢rait are not words of such vague and all-inclusive 
meaning as many people suppose; and it shows unnecessary 
indolence of mind to use them to cover all the meanings of 
character, capacity, feature, circumstance, fact, item, habit, 
faculty, which Mr. Dewey does use them to cover, for ex- 
ample, in his elementary treatise, “How We Think.” 

Now, this work is a manual widely used in classes in educa- 
tion and logic. It represents the deliberate writing of an edu- 
cational expert, a recognized authority on logic, a leader of 
the American “intelligentsia.” He is a writer whose work is 
eagerly accepted by our most influential weekly reviews, and 
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I think it may be taken as representative of American prose 
of a serious character. The average untrained writer cannot 
be expected to do better than this scholar appointed to the 
highest posts in several of our great universities. As Chaucer 
has it, “And if gold rust, what shall iron do?” And so we 
have a plain indication of one of the reasons for the inferiority 
of American prose writing to that of England or France. It is 
a simple want of intellectual discipline. 

Intellectual discipline we have neglected because we have 
not time for it, or will not give ourselves time. We have still 
in our nerves the strain of effort required of our ancestors 
who undertook to subjugate a continent — the habits of 
haste and strenuous attack which they had to form if they 
were to survive and bend to their use the forces of the new 
world. We have not yet acquired the habit of leisure and of 
patience to wait upon the slow processes of nature. The 
typewriter and the short-hand note-book are the symbols of 
our spiritual state. We insist on quick returns and those of a 
kind to fill the eye. In one way or another, the crudeness of 
our prose is attributable to our national disposition to as- 
sume a degree of culture which we do not possess, or to force 
its development more rapidly than is compatible with soun¢- 
ness and sweetness. Our intellectuals are like coachers stand- 
ing on the side-lines and urging us to steal a base. Our public 
men confide their voices to electrical amplifiers, trusting that 
somehow the same machinery that enlarges their words will 
fill them with substance of thought and personal grace. 
Their spacious phrases make one think of the false fronts of 
tin and wood with which railway hotels give themselves im- 
portance in Manitoba and Nebraska. Our aesthetes and 
professors of sensual culture switch on the pink lights; they 
burn pastilles, and lounging on their plush divans, lispingly 
recommend their substitutes as cheaper and more satisfying 
than the genuine article. Our philosophers and pedagogical 
experts show us a short-cut to right thinking, and encourage 
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us to “reconstruct” philosophy before we have assimilated 
the ideas of Plato and Descartes. 

We cannot hold our leaders much to blame for conditions 
which they did not create. In most cases they “get away 
with” what they undertake, and readily “‘sell” their gospels 
to a public easily satisfied with substitutes. We should be 
less easily satisfied with substitutes if we insisted on taking 
pleasure in this process of being cultivated. But in matters of 
culture we consent to be teased and bored because we trust 
to be the better for it. We are at the same time too much ina 
hurry and too anxious. 

A notable example of our anxiety is the writing of Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford. We are grateful to Mr. Bradford for his 
interesting studies of the souls of famous men and women. 
He has many rare qualifications for his task. He has patience, 
industry, sympathy, fairness, subtlety. He writes well, and 
very well, and it is perhaps ungracious to note that he does 
not write supremely well. He writes well when he will let him- 
self go, as in the inimitable opening paragraph of his chapter 
on General Butler. The trouble is that Mr. Bradford, with 
his New England nerves all taut, will seldom let himself go. 
He takes his task so seriously, and he always lets us know 
how seriously he takes it. It is all very well for the student to 
propose to “cover American history,” and to assure himself 
that a given collection of portraits will “‘fill a most important 
section”’ in a gallery he wishes to complete. But the reader 
cares for the product and not for the labor, and the well- 
advised author will do away with all traces of the reading- 
lamp and the green shade. 

From Mr. Bradford we turn with a kind of relief to our 
newspaper writers — to Simeon Strunsky and Christopher 
Morley, for example — finding in their easy touch a greater 
promise for the art we cherish. Anxiety and self-conscious- 
ness may be as bad for culture as heed!essness and lack of 
discipline. A watched kettle never boils. 








PHANTOMS OF THE WOODS 
By EDWIN C. HOBSON 


ILENTLY I watched the horned owl speed down the 
duskiness of the pine corridors. A velvet flapping of 
wings, and the bird was gone — a dim, mute shape, 
for a moment, and then nothing. 

Relaxing from a motionless position, I started to run a 
hand into a pocket in search of a match for a contemplative 
pipe, but all of a sudden I let it drop to the stump I was 
sitting upon. From somewhere in the still, scarcely breathing 
forest came a strange and almost inaudible sound. I in- 
stinctively stiffened and listened. It was like something 
hard and dull striking a granite ledge, once, and then the 
stillness closed in again on the forest, through which the 
yellow light of an autumnal sun filtered faintly. An idle wind 
lightly stirred the pine boughs to a soothing sigh, and a crisp 
whisper stole through the scarlet leaves of the young oaks 
and the bright foliage of a colony of birches that make the 
New Hampshire woods in October unbelievably beautiful. 
Though I looked long into the shadowy vistas, I discovered 
no sign of big game. Except for a pair of chickadees talking 
in their strung-out refrain and a little white-footed mouse 
foraging for pine seeds, I seemed to be alone, and I was on 
the point of turning to try a backward glance when a flutter 
of wings sounded overhead. I looked up to stare full into the 
beady eyes of a blue jay. With an impish audacity the bird 
looked down at me, faced about and peered from another 
angle, cocking its saucy head and attempting to outstare 
me. Then the jay rose erect, opened its bill and spilled a 
series of shrill and penetrating signals of alarm, as if av- 
nouncing danger to any wild life that might be within 
hearing. Being a woodsman, I swore quietly. 
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Again I listened and, glancing quickly towards the birches, 
noticed that they swished softly and suspiciously as if with 
the passage of a heavy body. There was a broken and nasal 
snort, and then the sound of hoofs running lightly and 
swiftly beyond the golden trees. That could mean only one 
thing. 

It's a cunning animal, the white-tailed deer. The longer 
I study its life, the less I know of it intimately. The doe is a 
phantom; the buck a spirit, a shadow. Here is perfection of 
the senses. As gifted as the fox, as cunning as the wolverine, 
as crafty as the renegade bear, with a woodcraft finer and 
subtler than that of any other creature of the wilds, it is the 
incarnation of the forest’s sorcery. 

| remember one spring morning when trout refused every 
tempting lure, and so, disgusted and somewhat indiscreet, 
I heaved the fly-rod into the bracken and settled down 
by the brook for a smoke. How long I lay stretched out 
under the trees I do not know, when I caught a sound that 
sent me to a sitting position. Instantly I recognized the soft 
blow of a deer. A first survey upstream and down failed to 
detect the movement of reddish forms, for the sunlight was 
fickle through the shimmer of new leaves. But presently 
there were soundless movements weaving through the low 
branches, and when they headed streamward, I knew that 
they were deer, and soon their forms were distinguishable — 
a doe and two yearlings. 

Wary and apprehensive, these forest dwellers stepped to 
the water. In front of her young, the doe paused at the 
brook’s edge, where she stood like a carved figure, only her 
big ears twitching back and forth and her nose sniffing at the 
breeze, which luckily blew downstream. At her haunches 
stood the yearlings in all the boldness of youth, with an 
impatient alertness and yet a reserve of caution. As no 
dangerous message came to them from the passing air, they 
trotted briskly into the stream. With ears pricked up and 
noses wrinkling, they skipped about the shallows, then 
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dashed wildly ashore only to wheel abruptly and plunge 
again into the water. Lithe and energetic, they frolicked 
like fawns under the watchfulness of the doe, who drank 
lightly and hurriedly, then nibbled lazily at bough tips, 
eventually coming to rest in a poised attitude close to a huge 
ine. 

; Sitting in the shadows, I dared not make a move. Though 
a deer’s sight is not so acute as that of other animals of the 
wild places, I knew that a rash move or a whiff of the 
changing wind would send them into headlong flight. They 
did not appear to discover me, but after a moment or two, 
the doe in some secret manner called the yearlings ashore and 
led them back into the thicket. 

I had better luck on another May morning. There is a 
large stream about half a mile from my New Hampshire 
farmhouse which is a favorite rendezvous for the wild 
creatures; this incident happened along a length of still deep 
water slipping through the woods. I had been sitting on a log 
spying upon a pair of wood ducks who had pre-empted a 
woodpecker’s nest in a lightning-blighted pine. The tree 
had been broken off some twenty feet above ground, the 
great trunk lying with the tip on the ground and the other 
end still hinged to the tall stump. The stump housed the nest. 
It was one of those mornings when all the world and its 
inhabitants seem intended to be happy, and the appearance 
of the fine-feathered wood duck, splendidly arrayed in his 
nuptial plumage, put the finishing touch to my happiness. 
After a time, I caught a glimpse of a mouse-colored figure 
moving without a sound in the undergrowth beyond the 
broken pine. Suddenly, from an opening in the leafy shelter, 
a doe emerged into the glaring sunlight. She looked curiously 
in my direction. It was a moment of mutual discovery. As | 
watched this shy, dark wood haunter, who gazed intently 
at me, black flies boldly pestered me, and I had to slap away 
a number of these insects that insisted on exploring my 
ears, but to my astonishment the doe only flipped her dainty 
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ears at the movement. She stood her ground, alert and 
vigilant with just a trace of fear. Then, although she must 
have scented the rampant man-smell, she only wrinkled a 
dark nose and walked a little closer. In full view, she made 
a half-circle swing around the log where I sat. As the stream 
barred the completion of a circle, she retraced her steps, with 
her head turned in a sweeping look. I began to feel un- 
comfortable under the steady stare of her big eyes. Ner- 
vously I stood up, then sat down once again, but the action 
caused no ripple of excitement beyond a half pause in her 
walk. 

Nonplussed, I set to wondering as to the animal’s pur- 
pose, for excepting tame deer in a park, I had never known 
a deer so outrageously brave in all my experience. She had 
the shyness and modesty of her kind, yet my movements 
only caused a pair of ears to tip forward slightly. A cough 
brought a stiffening of her beautiful body, a tension of 
muscles preparatory to flight. But something held her to 
the spot, dominating the world-old fear. 

Time stood still, as it always does on such dramatic 
occasions. But it seemed as if an hour might have passed 
before I got up and walked slowly towards the doe, who 
retreated equally slowly. Then I returned to my log, looked 
back, and lost the doe for a moment, but soon found her 
again — she had merely changed her place of observation. 
Hardly had I reached the log when the solution of her 
strange behavior occurred to me. Somewhere in the vicinity 
was the doe’s bed and in it lay her young — a fawn or per- 
haps two of them. It was doubtless close by, in a bit of cover. 
I walked over to the place where the tip of the broken pine 
trunk lay on the ground. There I discovered the cause of the 
doe’s strange hesitancy to flee, for I found myself looking 
down upon a white-spotted, brown-coated fawn crouching 
limp and silent in its piny bed. Somehow its gaudy color 
arrangement appeared protective — a live brown, speckled 
with snowy dots against the dead pine’s rusty needles. This 
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mottled effect and the apparent lifelessness of the animal 
were such that a tramper might have passed by the open 
bed and not have seen it at all. 

Growing restless, the doe capered this way and that, and 
once it seemed as if the courage of mother-love would 
overcome her fear. She showed signs of wanting to charge, to 
attack and protect, but she hesitated. Seeing her plight, and 
realizing what she was going through, I was moved to end 
her anxiety, but I wished first to test the woodcraft of the 
fawn. So I stooped and blew a strong breath into the little 
animal’s nostrils. True to its nature, it gave no sign of life — 
there was not the slightest play of trembling muscles or 
visible breathing. 

After making this test, which I had long wanted to try, 
I walked away, heading towards the stream, where fisher. 
men’s boots had made a packed trail, then turned for a last 
look. The doe still stood quiet and intense. I moved a little 
farther off, but she remained motionless, gazing. A few 
more steps hid her from sight, and I knew that relief had 
come into those big staring eyes, and that as soon as the 
sound of footfalls was gone there would be a touching meet- 
ing, a furious smelling of the fawn, and then the hungry 
youngster would rise eagerly for breakfast. 

Not long ago I lay under some pines on a knoll overlook- 
ing a pond, a patch of woods, and meadow. Tracks in the 
mud along the edge of the pond were as numerous as if the 
place had been marked with cattle’s hoofs rather than 
deer’s. Among these printed signs were the large hoof-marks 
of a buck of apparently gigantic size. For a while I waited, 
but the autumn wind was cold and blowing fiercely, and 
I was at the point of giving up the watch when I spied a 
buck approaching carelessly along the margin of the woods. 
He displayed no caution beyond the common use of the 
senses of hearing and smelling; and with head thrust forward 
on his slightly swollen neck he ran lightly along with never 
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a look to right or left. Beginning to feel the fire of the rut, he 
was indifferent to familiar timidities, and this explained his 
leisurely trotting down towards the openness of the grass- 
lands. Behind a clump of pine saplings he paused, then 
swept with a haughty glance the pond and the encircling 
woods, and without a sign of fear stepped briskly to the 
water’s edge, splashed into the pond belly-deep, and began 
to munch the lily pads. 

It was a case of arrogance and impetuous boldness a little 
unusual in a deer, even allowing for the first symptoms of 
the rutting season. The buck was a king of his kind —a 
blue-blood, a splendid figure. For a moment, I felt a keen and 
ferocious desire to squeeze a gun trigger — it was well for 
the buck that I was gunless. As it was, I could only watch 
curiously, and perhaps a little uncertainly, the buck standing 
in the water, eating his fill of stems and leaves, washing 
these down with frequent leisurely drinkings. Occasionally, 
he lifted an antlered head, wrinkled his nose at the wind, 
and turned once more to his feeding. He made the scene 
primitively beautiful — his every move was touched with 
poetic grace and wildness. 

The cravings of stomach stilled and thirst appeased, the 
buck trotted ashore in a shower of kicked spray, and sud- 
denly stalked vigorously and alertly towards the knoll 
- where I lay prone and hidden. In the grass he paused to 
look down the brown meadow. He was close — near enough 
to be hit with a tossed stone. Luckily, the wind blew softly 
over the animal towards my hiding-place, so that he did not 
suspect my presence. 

“Boo-o-o-o!” I bellowed suddenly. 

He whirled with a jump, a flurry of hoofs that kicked up 
earth and dead grass, and then stood in an attitude of 
muscular tenseness, his body tremulous with surprise. 
But I regretted my rashness, on account of the angry fires 
in his eyes. All at once, with a guttural, throaty sound, he 
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trotted forward a few yards and stopped to stare long 
and interestedly straight into my retreat. I dared not move, 
and when after a moment he gave me up and turned his fine 
head to look once more down the meadow, I breathed with 
relief. After another long-drawn, interrogative glance at 
the pines on the knoll, he walked slowly towards the edge 
of the wood. Then, without turning again, he stalked along 
with a fine dignity and vanished behind a jutting of trees 
— so magnificent a figure that I was ashamed of my moment 
of murderous desire. 

In November, when a mad moon floats in a steely starlit 
sky, the buck is a different deer from the skulking creature 
of spring and summer. Inflamed with the fever of desire 
and extended pursuits of nimble-footed does, enraged by 
battles with questful spikehorns, the buck is not then a 
pleasant animal to meet in a tight place. He has been known 
at times to charge a man on sight, and to keep him treed for 
an uncomfortable length of time. At other times, the wily 
animal plunges away in panic-stricken flight. No one knows 
what a rut-crazy buck will do — only the buck himself. 

I had once an exciting and also, as it turned out, somewhat 
laughable experience with such a buck on a late afternoon 
in mid-November. It occurred in a thick growth of oak and 
hickory standing on a hill near Hudson, New Hampshire, on 
the Merrimac. The ground was ankle-deep with leaves, but 
heavy rains had taken the crackle out of them so that the 
going was quite silent on the wet, slippery slope. Soon the 
unexpected happened. Some twenty-five yards ahead of me 
a deer suddenly leapt up. He had evidently been resting, 
and at my approach rose hurriedly in a confusion of flying 
leaves — a buck with good horns, a twelve-pointer. A second 
look at him caused me uneasiness, for there stood an animal 
who had no intentions of seeking inglorious escape. He had 
a wild light in his eyes, and his neck was swollen to an 
extraordinary size. With a sound not unlike a snort, he 
advanced about ten yards and awaited a lethal challenge. 
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| looked for trees which could be climbed in a sudden haste, 
hut all around me were too large and limbless. So I decided to 
try a ruse I used one time upon a fretful black bear on a 
White Mountain trail—a fearful yell and a frantic leap 
into the air — in the hope of frightening him. With a frog- 
like spreading of arms and legs and a loud shout, I jumped 
as high as I could, touched ground, and repeated the act — 
each jump bringing me towards the buck. He belched a deep- 
chested sound, whirled, and with white tail fairly blowing 
behind him like a flag, he tore wildly down the slope, making 
the speediest get-away of any deer I ever met. I laughed at 
the sight, at the same time realizing that if I had not made 
myself ridiculously horrifying, the buck would probably 
have charged. 
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Rosert Louis Stevenson, 6y Lorp Guturie, W. Green & Son. 
CaricaTurists have a way of exaggerating some one feature of a 
man’s personal appearance—say, the nose or the ears or the jaw— 
so as to make him appear to be for the most part an enormous nose, 
or an enormous pair of ears, or an enormous jaw. Effects of this 
kind are at times amusing, but if the caricaturist were to tell us, 
“This is the only true portrait of the man,” and were to attack all 
other portraits as perversions of the truth, we should lose patience 
with him and remind him that he was not in any important sense 
of the word either a portrait-painter or a truth-teller. Oliver Crom- 
well told the artist to paint him, warts and all: he did not tell him 
to paint every wart twenty times life-size and out of all proportion 
to the rest of his features. 

Mr. George Hellman, in his inaccurately-named book, “The 
True Stevenson,” shows that he has an unusually strong belief in 
the importance of warts. Stevenson painted his own portrait for us 
in his books: his friends have painted it for us again and again. 
Mr. Hellman brushes all these portraits aside, paints one of his 
own, largely in terms of what he calls Stevenson’s “sex life,” and 
asks us to accept this as the true portrait of the man that has been 
hidden from the world by Mrs. Stevenson and a host of other 
conspirators. 

The fact that the youthful Stevenson was an Epicurean in revolt 
against a rigid Puritanism could already be gathered from his 
early essays, and Henley had painted the divided man of those 
days in the lines: 
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Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist . . . 
And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 

Mr. Hellman adds to the picture, it is true, by telling us that 

Stevenson “thought deeply of self-destruction” after losing a 

lady whose husband is still alive; he tells us that in his youth “he 

had liaisons with prostitutes, yet he treated even this sad class with 
the courtesy, and in more than one case with the loyalty, that 
showed throughout life in his attitude towards women”; and he 
goes on to tell us, as a fact of enormous significance, that Stevenson 
and his wife were lovers before they were married. He even quotes 

a series of letters from Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s first wife in which we 
‘are told such things as that Stevenson “married Fanny only 

because he deemed it owing to her”; that he had an inferiority 

complex; that “never in one case did he pursue a young woman for 
purposes of vice”; and that Mrs. Osbourne “always thought that 

Louis’s father, Thomas Stevenson, had something on his own 
§ conscience that he was always doing for fallen women.” It is all 
interesting enough as vague and unproved gossip, but I doubt if it 
adds a single illuminating fact to our knowledge of the essential 
Stevenson. 

Mr. Hellman even leaves us uncertain whether he himself ex- 
pects us to approve of or to deplore Stevenson’s attitude to sex. 
He tells us on one page that “Stevenson was ahead of his time, 
very far ahead” in his views on sex, and on another that “he was 
dissipated in early manhood, and it is well that boys should learn 
that he paid dearly for his youthful excesses.” It seems rather 
absurd to approve of Stevenson’s gospel of sexual freedom and 
then to disapprove of it when it is logically put into practice. But 
the truth is that Stevenson’s “‘gospel of sex” was just the old 
Christian theory that virtue does not consist in negation and 
abstinence, but is a positive thing, like love, courage, and mercy. 
“Whatever you do,” he wrote to a young art student, “see that 
you don’t sacrifice a woman; that’s where all imperfect loves con- 
duct us.” Those are not the words of a man with a startling and 
revolutionary doctrine of “sex life.” 

One of the worst features of Mr. Hellman’s amorphous book is 
his attempt to belittle Stevenson’s wife. “I still maintain,” he tells 
us ingenuously, “that Mrs. Stevenson was in many ways a good 
wife.” That is very nice of him. But he also says: “We seem to hear 
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Louis saying to himself in the darker hours of the Vailima days; 

‘I have paid too much for my love and my loyalty.’” Stevenson’; 
own evidence on the point is not enough for Mr. Hellman. “As | 
look back,” said Stevenson, “I think my marriage was the bes 
move I ever made in my life. Not only would I do it again; I cannot 
conceive the idea of doing otherwise.” Mr. Hellman apparently 
prefers the evidence of a lady who (he admits) intensely disliked 
Mrs. Stevenson, and who declares that Stevenson’s constant at. 
tentions to his wife did not really prove that he loved her but only 
that “he was always fearful of her making an embarrassing scene 
in public as she sometimes did.” Mr. Hellman, in addition, de. 
nounces Mrs. Stevenson for suppressing a mass of, on the whole, 
mediocre lyrics which Stevenson happens never to have thought 
worth publishing himself, for goading Stevenson into throwing 
the manuscript of a novel about a harlot into the fire, for making 
him do the same thing with the first version of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” and for suppressing, after his death, a number of not 
very important facts about his private life. He cannot produce a 
tittle of evidence that Mrs. Stevenson ever persuaded Stevenson 
to destroy a single page that would have added to his fame; and, as 
to the editing of the life and letters, it is childish to suggest that the 
life and letters of a great man should be given to the world in 
extenso a few years after his death. I agree with Mr. Hellman that 
Sir Sidney Colvin should not have substituted a phrase of his own 
for a Stevensonian blasphemy in one of the letters; but, apart from 
that, Mr. Hellman’s case against Mrs. Stevenson, Sir Sidney 
Colvin, and the others who aided Stevenson in life and honored 
him after death is as weak as it could well be. Many of us would 
have been grateful to Mr. Hellman as a collector and editor of 
minor Stevensoniana, if he had not crowed so loudly over his tiny 
discoveries and railed so ungraciously at people who loved 
Stevenson and whom Stevenson loved. 

Mr. J. A. Steuart’s critical biography is quite another matter. 
Mr. Steuart, like Mr. Hellman, sets out to destroy what has been 
called the “‘seraph-in-chocolate” myth in regard to Robert Louis 
Stevenson; but he preserves some kind of proportion in his use of 
the early scandals of Stevenson’s life, and, in the result, we have an 

able and highly interesting full-length biography. Even Mr. 
Steuart, however, greatly exaggerates the extent to which Steven- 
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sonians have hitherto regarded their hero as a “seraph in choco- 
late.” No reader of Stevenson’s books can ever have had the 
slightest doubt that Stevenson was a bohemian, a heretic, and a 
challenge to respectability, as well as being a good Christian in his 
courage, charity, and chivalry. Most of us got our notion of 
Stevenson’s character from his own books, not from Sir Graham 
Balfour’s official biography; and nothing that has been written 
about him since his death has altered the opinion we formed 
about him while he was still alive. Mr. Steuart, it seems to me, 
overestimates the importance of the discovery that Stevenson in 
early life fell in love with a girl of the streets in Edinburgh, that 
“for his sake she offered to give up the life she was living,” and 
that he proposed to marry her. The love-affairs of a man of 
genius are interesting to us chiefly in so far as they influence the 
course of his life or his art, and there is no evidence that Kate 
Drummond had any lasting influence on Stevenson’s life and art 
at all. If she is of interest to us, it is because her story is one of a 
hundred proofs that, while Stevenson was a bohemian, he was a 
chivalrous bohemian. As such, it will always deserve a page in any 
Stevenson biography. 

Mr. Steuart has also added some essential facts to the under- 
standing of the quarrel between Stevenson and Henley; but the 
chief value of his biography lies, not in its new discoveries, but in its 
copious narrative of the facts of the life of one of the most gallant 
of men of letters. Not everybody will agree with all Mr. Steuart’s 
critical judgments, as, for instance, when he belittles the style of 
“Treasure Island,” and declares that ‘“‘Weir of Hermiston’ 
stands out not merely as its author’s masterpiece, but so incom- 
parably his masterpiece that it almost seems the work of another 
and greater writer.”’ I, for one, believe that “Treasure Island” is 
Stevenson’s masterpiece and that, though not on the highest level 
of literature, it is one of the few almost perfect things in English 
fiction. It is possible, however, to disagree with Mr. Steuart as a 
critic both of life and literature and yet to find a great deal of 
pleasure in reading his eager and pugnacious story. 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s “Intimate Portrait of R. L. S.,” though 
slight, has the value of first-hand gossip about a writer of genius. 
Stevenson’s stepson writes, as it were, from the centre and not 
from the circumference, and sees even Stevenson’s oddities and his 
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tantrums in their proper perspective. He can write frankly about 
the failings both of Stevenson and of Mrs. Stevenson without be. 
littling either of them. He can tell us, for example, that “although 
R. L. S. always wrote so feelingly about his friends, it was re. 
markable how well he could do without them. Few men had so 
little need of intimacies as he.” But R. L. S. never ceases in these 
pages to be the man who read “The Pilgrim’s Progress” to the 
child of eight and who “seemed so much like Greatheart that this 
was my secret name for him.” Mr. Osbourne tells us again of 
Stevenson in Vailima: “Of all things he hated most were anxious 
efforts to guard his health or make him comfortable. Once I tried 
to put a mattress on the bare boards he slept on. It was like dis. 
turbing a tiger! The mattress almost went out the window.” But 
Mr. Osbourne goes on to add that, after such passions, “Stevenson 
was often as ready to laugh over them as we.” Mr. Osbourne’s 
volume is a collection of anecdotes and small table-talk about 
Stevenson rather than an “intimate portrait,” but it is a book to 
which every future painter of Stevenson’s portrait must turn in 
search of some intimate detail. 

Of all the lives of Stevenson that have been published, Miss 
Rosaline Masson’s is, in my opinion, still the best. She writes of the 
Stevenson that all the world knows, and makes no attempt to 
prove that all previous biographers were wrong. She is pious with- 
out being false. She realizes that Stevenson’s secret was an open 
secret, and remembers his sins and his sufferings with the same 
charity. The book may not be a masterpiece of literature, but this 
is the Stevenson that Stevenson himself painted and that his 
dearest friends painted. The biographer who devotes a dispropor- 
tionate number of his pages to rubbing in the fact that Charles 
Lamb drank is less likely to give you a true portrait of Charles 
Lamb than the biographer who, having mentioned this casually, 
devotes most of his space to telling you how Lamb lived in his or- 
dinary human relationships. Miss Masson tells us the facts about 
Stevenson in his ordinary human relationships, and as a result, 
her biography is a book written in a spirit of sympathy with his 
own books, not in a spirit that violently contradicts them, as 
Mr. Hellman’s is. She knows, as Stevenson himself did, the 
things that mattered most to his genius as a writer. 

Lord Guthrie’s small book is interesting as the tribute of a man 
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who knew Stevenson in his youthful bohemian days. “The stories 
about his follies,” says Lord Guthrie, “and the follies of his more 
‘mmediate coterie, the true stories with a foundation in fact, but 
all of them grossly exaggerated and distorted, and the false stories, 
I knew them all. But I never doubted that he had the root of the 


+ matter in him; that, with all his surface frivolity and seeming 


pliability, if it came, in life’s crucible, to a question of principle, a 
clear issue of right and wrong, Stevenson would prove as good as 
cold and as true as steel.” And Stevenson did. Let biographers 
cease concentrating their attention on what they call Stevenson’s 
“sex life” and attempt the much more difficult task of describing 
his life. They will discover that, after all, he was a swaggering 
seraph, a gallant Christian in a velvet coat, “as good as gold and 
as true as steel.” Have not his own books, which readers now 
have before them in full in the new South Sea edition, already told 


us so? 
Rosert Lynp 


CONRAD’S LAST WORDS 

Last Essays, by JosepH Conran, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Five or six years ago Conrad collected his short reminiscent 
essays in a volume named “Notes on Life and Letters.” A man of 
uncertain memory, he omitted a few good things, such as an 
appreciation of Galsworthy, because he did not know where to 
find them, and after that time he continued to write an occasional 
essay as a relief from strenuous work on his novels. In “Last 
Essays,” Mr. Richard Curle brings together these late pieces, 
with an introduction that tells when and why each one was 
written. Most, though not quite all, of them have appeared in 
various places. Among the very last was “The Congo Diary,” 
which was published in the January number of “Tue YALE 
Review.” At the time of his death, Conrad was engaged upon a 
little essay on sea-legends of a generation or two ago, in “cele- 
bration of the era of fair ships sailed with consummate seamanship 
—an era that seems as distant now as the age of miracles.” The 
last words that Conrad wrote are reproduced in facsimile. 

It has been remarked by several that Conrad never really knew 


® Stephen Crane. I wonder whether this is so. Their friendship 


Was, it is true, for only a few years; but within those years they 
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saw much of each other; they tramped London streets, side by 
side far into the night; and they visited back and forth in their 
country houses. One can hardly believe that Conrad’s psychology 
was helpless in the presence of the sophisticated Crane. Rather 
it seems to have penetrated deep into the real Crane, seeing there 
what had escaped others. At any rate, Conrad’s portrait of the 
man who wrote “The Red Badge of Courage,” given in full in 
this volume, is in mood and phrasing among the rarest literary 
portraits in our language since Thackeray died. 

The question may be asked also whether Conrad understood 
himself. The answer is the same. He says most interesting things 
about his temperament, which he thought, though it might be 
an illusion, resembled Crane’s. There is, for instance, the preface 
that he wrote for his “Shorter Tales,” wherein among other phases 
of his art he talks about the relation of his novels to the life he 
had lived for twenty years on the sea, insisting that they, never- 
theless, should not be labelled “sea tales.” “As a matter of fact,” 
he remarks, becoming more grandiloquent than usual, “TI have 
written of the sea very little if the pages were counted. It has been 
the scene, but very seldom the aim, of my endeavour. It is too 
late after all those years to try to keep back the truth; so I will 
confess here that when I launched my first paper boats in the days 
of my literary childhood, I aimed at an element as restless, as 
dangerous, as changeable as the sea, and even more vast; — the 
unappeasable ocean of human life.” 

Nearest to autobiography is the opening essay entitled “‘Geog- 
raphy and Some Explorers.” As a rule, the minds of our novelists 
that still count have become filled in childhood and early youth 
with the men and women depicted in the works of their pred- 
ecessors. The novels of the eighteenth century — Defoe, Field- 
ing, Sterne, and most of all Smollett —were for Dickens a liberal 
education. Thackeray, when hardly out of the nursery, began with 
“The Scottish Chiefs.” But Conrad, so far as the record shows, 
cared little for novels when a boy. Instead of them he pored over 
old maps, which gave him a vision of the immense spaces of the 
earth, and he read the stories of the great explorers and navi- 
gators, going with them in imagination through the South Seas 
or into the Arctic regions or across Central Africa, meeting with 
strange people and stranger animals. “One day,” as he tells the 
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story, “putting my finger on a spot in the very middle of the then 
white heart of Africa, I declared that some day I would go there.” 
Though it was but a boyish boast, eighteen years afterwards his 
little boat lay moored to the bank of the Congo. 

Conrad never felt lonely, he goes on to say, when at sea, for 
there was always with him the company of the old navigators he 
read of in boyhood. On the vast scenes of their actions he projected 
his own characters when he began to write novels, and as he learned 
from Captain Cook, Sir John Franklin, and the rest of them, the 
life of man, he concluded, is best expressed as a struggle against 
the hostile forces that encompass him or as a struggle between 
conflicting emotions within his mind. Conrad’s psychology, 
thus receiving its bent in boyhood from the militant adventurers 
of the sea, came to perfection in “Lord Jim.” 

WILBuR Cross 


THE JEFFERSON CENTENARY 
JEFFERSON AND Hami.Ton, éy CLaupE G. Bowers, Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 
Lire AND Letrers OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, dy Francis W. Hirst, 
Macmillan Co. 
Jerrerson, dy ALBERT Jay Nock, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1812- 
1826, selected with comment by Paut. Witstacu, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Ir is easy to understand why Mr. Bowers’s book has leaped im- 
mediately into phenomenal success. It is a remarkable sour de force. 
Mr. Bowers brings to his work a complete equipment in the 
dificult art of rousing and holding the interest of the general 
reader in sheer fact, and in forcing that interest to go where he 
wants it to go. He commands also a still more effective power. He 
is a born advocate, who enjoys developing a case. His talent is 
about equal in defense and in prosecution. To cap it all, he has 
a bent for telling phrases, phrases that hit the exact mark at which 
he aims, and that stick. Apply these three gifts to historical 
material that is controversial in every line, that can be interpreted 
two ways at almost every point, which the conventional historian 
will almost certainly make too tentative for the general reader, 
and the result, naturally, is a brilliant, confident book that bowls 
over the general reader, and leaves him gasping with delight. 
_ Your mere dry-as-dust historian takes off his hat to this striking 
literary achievement. Furthermore, he is grateful for this con- 
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quest of the populace. To-day, when the joke that history began 
with the first Ford car is far, alas, from being a mere joke, Dry-as. 
Dust should welcome so powerful an ally as Mr. Bowers. However 
assuming him to be an ally, then, without becoming invidious — 
inside the family, so to speak — Dry-as-Dust may permit himself 
a question or two. In the long run, is it better strategy when we are 
aiming to captivate the populace, to play the advocate rather than 
the re-creator? Of course, one grants the full force of all Mr. Bowers 
would say in defense of his carefully planned attack upon popular 
indifference. Nevertheless, there is distinct danger of miscalcula- 
tion in the mode of taking by storm the outmost trenches of 
popular misapprehension. It is possible so to construct one’s own 
entanglements — despite all this mixing of metaphors! — and so to 
place one’s own siege guns that the next stage of the battle may be 
their appropriation by the returning hosts of ignorance and their 
conversion into a new line of defense more formidable than the old. 
It is true, doubtless, that 10,000 heedless Americans are interested 
to-day in a portion of our political history which did not interest 
them yesterday; but has not Mr. Bowers paid a subtle yet serious 
price in order to quicken their dull imaginations? Broadly speak- 
ing, one may say that he has won his victory by projecting his 
readers, with all their present-day values, back into a past scene, 
which is presented to them just as if it were a contemporaneous 
scene. As a consequence, these careless readers judge the past as if 
it were the present. In thinking of it they reason about perquisites 
and special forms of self-interest and class ideas, of, say, 1790, as 
if they belonged to 1925 and had the same moral and emotional 
values for their beneficiaries which they would have for the more 
or less altered American of to-day. But in 1790 there was hardly a 
detail of class relationship which did not have, to some extent, a 
value in the reactions of the people of that day different from the 
value it would have in the reactions of the present hour. The 
distinctive effort of what is sometimes, and rather foolishly, called 
the “‘new”’ history is its brave attempt to render the values that an 
age accepted as current — not to judge them, but to project them 
so vividly that our sensibilities will gauge their past appeal with 
accuracy. Therefore, the distinctive effort of to-day, historically, 
is to recreate the atmosphere, moral and mental, of some given 
past time. To illustrate, Washington at Valley Forge lived in fair 
comfort while the mere soldier suffered. Is it fair to present this 
fact to the somewhat hysterical sensibilities of the modern imag'- 
nation without first building up a vivid consciousness of the class 
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ideas of the eighteenth century, and making us realize that Wash- 
ington’s sacrifice for his country was incommensurable even though 
it did not take the precise forms that our later imagination might 
look for? 

Mr. Bowers’s work, for all its brilliancy, is, in some degree, open 
to this implied criticism. As to his interpretation of the time, that, 
of course, is his own affair. He is a devoted admirer of Jefferson; he 
looks on Hamilton as on a great and terrible anti-Christ, and 
regards all the moneyed class of the first decade of the Republic as 
in league with the expiring genius of monarchy. Though many of 
us are not able to accept the party lines of the period as the 
clear boundaries between light and darkness, and some even want 
to see more of the master of intrigue and less of the plaster saint in 
the Prophet of Monticello than is here attempted — will even 
whisper that Mr. Bowers has the French Revolution a little too 
much in mind as he writes — we shall mainly agree that he has 
written a timely and stimulating book, well deserving its success. 

The greatness of Jefferson is so fully recognized to-day by culti- 
vated Americans of all political creeds that it is rather amusing to 
come upon a writer who has but just now made a belated discovery 
of Jefferson’s place in our history. Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
—is it not plain that these three form a group apart in the imagi- 
nations of most of us? But in his book Mr. Hirst, a conscientious 
English scholar laboriously argues the case for Jefferson as if the 
subject were new. It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Hirst did 
not submit the manuscript to some up-to-date American authority 
on Jefferson — Professor Allen Johnson, let us say — and author- 
ize him to prune it of all needless subjectivity. In that event, there 
would have been scraped off a number of obsolete controversial 
barnacles, and the cleansed vessel would have had plainer sailing 
upon the stream of historical criticism. Thus emended, the book 
would form an admirable, succinct narrative of Jefferson’s career. 
One must confess that even under Professor Johnson’s skilful 
hands it could not without complete rewriting become a great 
portrait of the man. 

Jefferson is one of those fascinating personalities of whom no 
one, for his own good, should permit himself to write while in the 
dangerous stage of first love. One must live through the whole 
period during which his passion retains the atmosphere of novelty. 
Only in the second stage should one trust oneself with this seduc- 
tive theme. Mr. Hirst is a witness in point. After all, Jefferson had 
his weak sides. A salty but wholesome corrective of the praise 
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showered on him in this volume is the fact which Mr. Hirst forgets 
to mention, that he was capable under stress of circumstances of 
speaking of George Washington as a national calamity. On the 
whole, were it not for its unnecessary controversialism the book 
might be rated as an extremely good presentation of the conven. 
tional conception of Jefferson. 

Were it not for one chapter in Mr. Nock’s book, it would be a 
little hard to say what he was driving at. He does not go in for 
precise delineation. His book is sketchy. It is a pleasant sketch, 
very readable. Jefferson, the every-day person, stands before us, 
But the picture has one pervasive drawback; Jefferson, the genius, 
is left out. To do well with such a character as Jefferson, one needs 
a flair for genius, an eye for the telltale symptom, sympathy with 
the unusual, intuition of the abnormal — if any such thing exists, 
Mr. Nock must plead not guilty. However, his book has a certain 
value of its own. If a sprightly acquaintance who loved the surface 
of life and was rather bored by all else, whose views on politics and 
philosophy were all neatly mechanistic, if such an one had set down 
his recollections of how Jefferson impressed his every-day world, 
the result in the main would not be unlike what we have here— 
excepting chapter five, about one-sixth of the whole. This chapter 
is no nearer true biography than the rest, but it reveals a purpose. 
The author, though vague and general upon the great youth who 
took his ply as Governor of Virginia — which Mr. Nock does not 
seem to suspect — and upon the tragic man of disillusion who was 
President at a fateful turning-point in our history, flashes into the 
specific during the period when this man was in opposition to the 
economic leadership of Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Nock confesses 
himself an abject disciple of Mr. Beard and his relentlessly eco- 
nomic interpretation of that day. The reviewer is second to none in 
admiration of Mr. Beard’s talents but in certain directions re- 
spectfully declines to follow him. The psychology of the creative 
statesman is akin to that of the creative artist, animated prima- 
rily by conceptions arising out of what he enjoys, only secondarily 
by the propulsions of economic opportunism. Mr. Nock is tem- 
peramentally incapable of admitting this. Incidentally, it is worth 
noticing that he becomes real and forceful only while he is attack- 
ing Hamilton. Here is a curious — not to say diverting — clew 
to almost all this recent crop of Jeffersoniana. Its lack of bio- 
graphical accuracy and historical illumination ceases to be strange 
the moment we perceive that it is not genuinely interested in 
Jefferson for himself; its real object is the destruction of the fame 
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of his great opponent — a reaction against Hamilton rather than 
cowards Jefferson. No wonder that in the process this great genius 
becomes a mere weapon, a thing of terms and labels and half- 
digested detail. 

To the disinterested humanist who approaches Jefferson without 
any axe to grind, Mr. Paul Wilstach’s volume will be an unmixed 
leasure. No, not unmixed. In editing the letters which Jefferson 
and John Adams exchanged in their old age — a truly precious 
inheritance of this nation — the editor has presumed too much on 
our confidence in his finality in making selection. “Who are you to 
cut and muzzle these men of genius?” the reader growls under his 
breath. The correspondence carried on by these former political 
enemies cannot be excelled by way of self-portraiture, or as his- 
torical evidence of the development of the American mind at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. For graciousness, liveliness, 
range of interest, disillusion without embitterment, the detached 
point of view of true culture, these letters, being the last words of 
two great political careers, show us that the American nation was 


full grown in the first chapter of its independence. 
N. W. STEPHENSON 


OUR DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 
Tue Mauve Decape, 4y THomas Beer, 4. 4. Knopf. 
Our Times: THE Turn or THE Century, 4y Mark SULLIVAN, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
“Tuey laid Jesse James in his grave and Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti died immediately.” That is the first sentence of Thomas 
Beer’s colorful book, “‘The Mauve Decade.” To my _ notion 
it is a tricky sentence, a pedantic sentence, a sentence with an 
allusion that is blind to most readers. For although the James 
allusion is taken from the cowboy ballad about 


The dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard 
And laid Jesse James in his grave, 


not one in ten of Mr. Beer’s readers savored his reference to the 
song. 

More direct is the opening sentence of Mr. Mark Sullivan’s 
“Our Times: The Turn of the Century.” “The purpose of this 
narrative,” says Mr. Sullivan the journalist, remembering per- 


haps that some city editor may have told him to tell the whole 
story plainly in the first paragraph, “is to follow an average 
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American through this quarter-century of his country’s history, 
to recreate the flow of the days as he saw them, to picture events 
in terms of their influence on him, his daily life and ultimate 
destiny.” 

What Mr. Sullivan means by an average American is, I should 
say, a combination of Theodore Roosevelt, Elbert Hubbard, 
Henry Ford, and Zane Grey —the average American who 
elected Warren Harding, and even more emphatically elected 
Calvin Coolidge. And in this book Mr. Sullivan is a reporter, 
a good reporter, too, who went out and got the story and the 
pictures, while Mr. Beer is a combination of good sob-sister and 
editorial writer. From Mr. Beer you get — by which I mean that 
I get — the impression that he is slumming, that he is patron- 
izing the ’nineties with an amused and aloof tolerance. And Mr. 
Sullivan, though his facts are more drably arrayed than Mr. 
Beer’s, gives you the feeling that, somewhat ridiculous as the 
surface manifestations of those days were, and stupid and banal 
as the country’s growing pains may have seemed, they were the 
activities and expressions of a not unlovable people. “What a 
pretentious fool your father was!” is one of the burdens of “The 
Mauve Decade.” “What a dear groping lady your mother must 
have been!” is what Mr. Sullivan, almost never expressing an 
opinion, seems to say. They are both right, it seems to me, and 
it is hard for me to decide which of these two books I should 
most regret missing. For while the Beer style is frequently as 
coruscant as a pinwheel, and the sparks get in your eyes, it isa 
fine contribution to the understanding of the day; it tells us 
that we are a little less self-righteous than our parents were. 
There was Anthony Comstock in the old days; there is, to be 
sure, Dean Sumner to-day. But the ’nineties had ten thousand 
who took Comstock seriously, who sympathized with his crusade 
against sex, to one who thought his zeal absurd; and there are 
thousands to-day who make fun of Sumner and Dr. Straton to 
tens who consider them inspired soldiers carrying the banners 
of the Lord. 

It is not possible to read these books without realizing that 
in the basic qualities, in the things that are to make us a freer 
and happier people, we have advanced a considerable distance; 
that we get many more miles to the aesthetic gallon. 
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In the outward manifestations, we may be nearer the stars, 
and we may not be. In the ’nineties we used to take our mandolins 
out in the canoe, and while a young lady listened, we played 
“The High School Cadets” or sang “Mr. Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose,” or “She May Have Seen Better Days.” Last summer 
we took a young woman out in the motor boat, and the Victor 
played “Remember” or “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby”; or even, 
perhaps, those recent ballads “They Needed a Songbird in 
Heaven, So God Took Caruso Away” and “Bryan Believed 
in Heaven, That’s Why He’s in Heaven To-night.” When I 
was a lad I served a term of wearing buttons on the lapel of 
my silk-faced double-breasted coat saying “‘Rubberneck”’ and 
“Oh, I Don’t Know. You’re Not So Warm.” To-day my Ford, 
with a picture of a bathing girl pasted to its rear window, carries 
a legend near the tail light informing the person behind me that 
if he can read this he’s too damn close. My bicycle may have 
borne the insignia of the Lake View Cycling Club, but my Ford 
has twenty pennants attached to it, showing possible fascinated 
readers that I have wandered through Elmira, the Mohawk 
Trail, Bucyrus, Aurora, and Niles; and another gonfalon says 
“We Are From Canajoharie, the Wonder City.” In the window 
of our house my mother used to hang a “transparency,” which 
was a photograph of my sister; you ought to see the glass cornu- 
copia with artificial flowers I have just placed in my instal- 
ment-bought car. 

A by-product of the reading of “The |Mauve Decade” and 
“Our Times” is to give me a desire for immortality. At any 
rate | should like to live long enough to read what the chron- 
iclers of 1960, say, will have to write about “The Tough Twen- 
ties.” Not that they will actually write it; they’ll speak it to a 
dictaphone. 

FRANKLIN P. ApDAms 


GREAT HUNTERS OF SMALL GAME 
Microse Hunters, dy Paut pe Krutr, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
LirERATURE owes Mr. de Kruif a debt for having provided Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis with the raw materials for the scientific side of 
“Arrowsmith.” He is now putting science under a debt; for in 
this volume he narrates’ the story of bacteriological research 
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in such a way as to excite universal interest. This does not say 
that “‘Microbe Hunters” has no faults as a work of Popular 
science. One has the uneasy feeling that the author has injected 
some. of his own overbrimming and indeed hectic interest into 
the character of the personages in the scientific drama. They 
all seem to be excited and in a hurry, even when Mr. de Kruif 
assures us that they were sedate. Behring is made to mutter 
twice, whisper once and cry three times, all in six pages: else- 
where he shouts (in a scientific paper) at Metchnikoff, and Metch- 
nikoff roars back. 

But much can be forgiven to one who can make them live 
and make their achievements vivid. These pages will turn the 
veriest layman enthusiastic. He will pass from one sharply fo- 
cussed picture to another. Here is old Dutch Leeuwenhoek 
introducing the world to the unsuspected microcosmos of sub- 
visible beings, searching for microbes in all places, likely and 
unlikely, from ponds to the cracks in his own and other people’s 
teeth, from blood to infusions of pepper. Then Spallanzani, 
amazing man; he was the first to demonstrate the vital single 
fact on which all modern bacteriology is based — that life, even 
microbic life, is always derived from pre-existing life. 

Then with a bound we are with Pasteur, passing from chem- 
istry to bacteriology, from bacteria to yeast and the beer industry, 
then to the silk-worm disease, thence to other diseases, and so 
to the great principles of immunization. We have Koch, rigor- 
ously and Teutonically pursuing first one and then another 
bacillus to its secret hiding-place. We have Roux and Behring 
discovering diphtheria toxin and antitoxin. We have the roman- 
tic Metchnikoff with his discovery that white blood-corpuscles 
are microscopic policemen; Theobald Smith demonstrating that 
insects may be needed to transfer disease from one man or 
animal to another; Bruce finding the wriggling trypanosome in 
the blood of sleeping-sickness patients, and ordering whole popv- 
lations to leave their homes that the disease might be eradicated. 
In these pages Ross and Grassi again fight their lamentable 
battle over priority. But luckily that unworthy squabble does 
not deprive the world of the benefits of their discovery; drainage, 
quinine, and mosquito-control will one day give us a malaria- 
free world. It is perhaps as well to remember that Oliver Crom- 
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well died, in London, of malaria; and that the decay of ancient 
Greece has been ascribed by competent authority to that disease 
as main cause. 

Then we have given us the moving story of Reed’s demonstra- 
tion —on human volunteers, for no other known organism 
would serve — of the cause and mode of transmission of yellow 
fever; and the book closes with Ehrlich’s successful but laborious 
quests for what Mr. de Kruif calls “magic bullets” — specific 
chemical substances which will kill specific microbes without 
damaging the human body. 

It is, in truth, an amazing story, and is told here so that its 
amaze-promoting quality is not concealed. None the less, there 
are one or two general criticisms on which I will venture. 

In the first place, the met'iod adopted inevitably fosters the 


} popular delusion that science normally is and should be the 


quest for specific discoveries of practical value. It is no doubt true 
that there are many workers who are attracted to the scientific 
career by the desire to be of service to humanity: but it is equally 
indubitable not only that this is not the case for the majority 
of scientists, but also that the greatest advances always spring 
from definitely unpractical research. The mass of scientific 
work is done because certain men have the passion to know and 
understand. What they are after is to construct a hypothesis 
which works; and their intellectual constructions are as beautiful 
and satisfying to them as to the artist his painting or to the poet 
his poetry. Knowledge and intellectual comprehension are values 
in themselves, quite irrespective of any practical values to 
which the knowledge may be turned. Luckily the world is so 
constructed that knowledge, however obtained, is always in 
the long run useful; and further, one can never know what piece 
of apparently useless knowledge will become the pivot of a whole 
new train of applications. 

The other general criticism is one which could also be directed 
against “Arrowsmith.” From reading these two books, one 
would imagine that all advance in science came from the in- 
dividualist attack, and was accomplished by men who were 
usually in revolt against organization and current theory; and 
that to organize science was to kill initiative. There is in{this 
view what has been called a “profound half-truth.” The com- 
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plementary half-truth, however, is that, whereas it takes jp. 
dividual men of genius and impatient innovators to produce 
vital new ideas, it takes organized and patient research to verify 
and to apply them. Again, an isolated fact established by some 
routine-worker, who even remains in complete darkness as to jts 
significance, may prove to be the spark which sets going the 
train of thought and the expression of a new idea in the brain 
of genius. 

In these various respects, Mr. de Kruif’s book needs correc. 
tives. But all the same, it is a book to be read by all and sundry, 

" Juuian Huxiey 


TWO STUDIES OF SOUTHERN POETS 


Tue Lire anp Works or Epwarp Coore Pinkney, dy THomas OLtive 
Masport and Frank LESTER PLEADWELL, Macmillan Co. 
Epcar ALLAN Poe: A Srupy 1n Genius, éy Josep Woop Kavrcu, 
A. A. Knopf. 

THANKS are due from all students of the early history of American 
literature to the two editors for this complete and scholarly 
edition of the works of Pinkney. All of his extant poems, even the 
fragments existing in manuscript, are here collected along with the 
most significant of his prose writings. A full and detailed account of 
his life as a sailor, a lawyer, and an editor, is prefixed to the Works 
and enables us for the first time to form some conception of the 
personality of a gallant Southern gentleman and a true, if very 
minor, poet, of whose lyrics Poe was an early admirer. Some over- 
laudation of his work may be excused in editors intent on rescuing 
his memory from the dark backward and abysm of time. The 
greater part of Pinkney’s verse is imitative, of Byron — naturally 
enough — of Moore, and of others. It is rather excessive to speak, 
as the editors do in their preface, of the “tremendous” quatrain 
which closes “The Voyager’s Song.” That is an adjective which 
should be reserved for poetry of the very first class. The truth is 
that Pinkney had a real gift of song, wrote like a scholar and a 
gentleman, and died (in 1828) before his undoubted powers had 
time to ripen. Half a dozen, at most, of his poems are true singing 
lyrics, and for these we may be grateful. 

The reviewer can by no means join the chorus of praise which has 
greeted the appearance of Mr. Krutch’s “Poe.” It has been chat- 
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acterized by a leading critic as showing “‘a complete mastery of the 
known facts.” So far is this from true that the book is riddled with 
errors ranging from misspellings and bad Latin, to misstatements 
of facts in regard to Poe’s life and works. A considerable number of 
the first sort have already been pointed out. Some of the latter 
show a curious unfamiliarity with the works of the poet which Mr. 
Krutch uses to throw a reflex light upon the character of the artist. 
Thus, for example, the hero of “ Berenice” does mot, as is asserted, 
murder the lady; the hero of ‘“‘The Fall of the House of Usher” 
does not love an unearthly lady — the lady in question is his sister, 
and there is no word of love in the entire story. 

The author has evidently formed for himself a new conception of 
Poe, has dressed it in the trappings of modern psychology, and has 
worked up a striking and sensational picture of the unhappy poet, 
in part by ignoring or misstating whatever facts happen to con- 
tradict his theory. Let us examine a few of them. In the first place, 
Mr. Krutch assumes, and this is a fundamental to his whole theory, 
that Poe was sexually impotent. There is no shadow of proof for 
this. The marriage with his child cousin which the author repre- 
sents as an unconscious protective device against erotic impulses is 
capable of far simpler explanation. Child marriage was neither un- 
common nor abnormal in the South before 61. And when the 
author states that “‘prolonged illness made sexual relations with 
her impossible even after she reached maturity,” he simply ignores 
dates. Virginia was married in 1836; the beginning of her illness 
dates from 1841 when she was nineteen. Does Mr. Krutch know 
Poe's reference to the “substantial happiness” of his married life? 

Again, the extraordinary assumption that Poe’s peculiar gift of 
analysis was another protective device — ‘‘Poe invented the de- 


) tective story in order that he might not go mad” — seems, at least, 


to ignore dates. The four famous detective stories cover a brief 
period from 1841 to 1845. The first of these was published in April, 
1841, and must have been composed before the breakdown in 
Virginia’s health to which Poe attributed his resumption of drink- 
ing and recurrent attacks of insanity. It coincided with the one 
steady and prosperous period of Poe’s life, the time of his success- 
ful conduct of “‘Graham’s Magazine,” when it would seem that 
there was no trace of the mental disease from which Poe certainly 
suffered after the death of Virginia in 1847. And finally, there is 
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Mr. Krutch’s constant assumption that Poe’s actions in many 
cases were dictated by “venomous pride, envy, and malice.” 
These are bitter words, and they are left wholly unsubstantiated by 
the course of the narration. The incidents which are given to sup. 
port this theory may all be better explained on other grounds, 

As a natural consequence of his grotesque misrepresentation of 
Poe’s character, Mr. Krutch is led on to decry his work as a critic 
and as a poet. “His theories,” says Mr. Krutch, “were made to ft 
his works.” Over against this we may set the dicta of the great his. 
torian of criticism: “‘Poe’s critical instincts were almost always 
right and not seldom remarkably original,” and “‘The Rationale 
of Verse’ is one of the best things ever written on English Prosody 
and quite astonishingly original.” 

In conclusion, the remark may be adventured that there is, after 
all, nothing so mysterious about the life and character of Poe as to 
call for all this paraphernalia of complexes and obsessions. He can 
be explained quite simply — apart from his genius, which can no 
more be accounted for than that of Shakespeare — by the twin 
factors of heredity and environment. He came of a family cursed by 
a taint of alcoholism; he grew up in a society of hard-drinking 
Southerners; and he became naturally enough a perfect specimen 
of the dipsomaniac. This has been quite definitely shown by Dr. 
Robertson (not Robinson, as Mr. Krutch miscalls him). Moreover, 
this fatally endowed genius was cast on a world in a time most unfit 
to comprehend or cherish his peculiar gifts. It was an age of gross 
materialism combined with an excessive insistence on the didactic. 
And Poe, the least materialistic of poets, had a positive abhorrence 
of the didactic. Had he found a generous and understanding friend 
and patron, as was the supreme good fortune alike of Coleridge and 
of Swinburne, he might have lived years longer to enchant the 


world with the melodies of his own “ Israfel.” 
T. M. Parrott 


PHILOSOPHY AS LITERATURE 
Dratocues 1Nn Limo, by GeorGce Santayana, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Morat Puitosopny, dy Warner Fire, Dial Press. 
WANDERING among the shades of Limbo, a Stranger from earth 
meets Democritus and Avicenna, and pauses to debate with 
them metaphysical materialism. And he meets Socrates also, who 
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engages him in a conversation about democracy, a conversation 
that is worthy even of the great comparison which the making 
Socrates a protagonist in dialogue must inevitably compel. “ Dia- 
logues” Mr. Santayana calls his latest book, but he is still writing 
soliloquies, conversations with himself. The Stranger is no more the 
true Mr. Santayana than is Socrates or Democritus — it is the 
many-minded Mr. Santayana holding converse with himself. If 
the style be less brilliant, or less obtrusive, than in his “Soliloquies 
in England,” it is all the more effective, being perfectly adapted to 
the thought. The book is a masterpiece among philosophical 
essays, masterly in irony, masterly in exposition, and with as deep a 
freight of thought as Mr. Santayana’s books have ever carried. 

That Mr. Santayana, the aristocrat, should be so sympathetic, 
as well as so keen, a critic of democracy, may at first occasion some 
surprise. But, after all, a truly democratic society would have a 
place and a tolerance for everyone who did not seek to domineer 
over his fellows, and would be quite compatible with a varied 
individuality in persons, and even with an aloofness on the part of 
some of its members. But what a satire it is on the shortcomings of 
actual democracy to say this! And therefore is Mr. Santayana a 
critic of actual democracy, and a cruel critic. We smile at the 
clever stroke as Socrates remarks that if right government be rule 
by the many, and rule by the many be not always wise, then right 
government is not always good government, but our smile is that 
of one who admits his adversary has struck home. And indeed, if 
affairs are to be settled by popular vote, we should begin, as 
Socrates suggests, by voting ourselves a much greater intelligence 
than that with which chance has endowed us. So it is by contrast 
with the noble ideal which he has of democracy as it should be, 
that Mr. Santayana is able so effectively to expose the shams of 
actual democracies. 

Mr. Fite has not the powers of expression of a Santayana, and 
he has burdened his book with a textbook title that will not 
attract the readers who would be the first to turn to Santayana’s 
flashing pages. This is regrettable, for it is not a textbook, and 
Mr. Fite has more that is new in what he says than has Santayana. 
There are whole chapters that are a delight, from the sheer novelty 
and cleverness of the thought. Of all modern philosophical books, 
Mr. Fite’s is perhaps the most persuasive exposition to be found 
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anywhere of an individualistic personal idealism. Since Socrates 
himself debated these matters, no one has argued more acutely jp 
favor of the thesis that right action and intelligent creative think. 
ing are inseparable. Mr. Fite exaggerates, possibly for effect, when 
he argues that there are no moral standards, except the standard of 
being intelligently individual; he exaggerates, under the influence 
of his own temperamental peculiarities perhaps, when he argues 
that there is no real intelligence displayed in the exact sciences, 
He writes himself out before his book is over, and towards the end 
the pertinent anecdotes and the winged epigrams grow fewer and 
cease. But his intense admiration for personality, for a personality 
that is not blank emotion, but is founded on original and creative 
thought, makes his book unique, and makes the reading of at least 
its first ten chapters a constant succession of chuckles of intellec. 
tual satisfaction. It is in those chapters a book that is an embodied 


mind. 
Harry Topp Coste Lo 


HIGH AND LOW ADVENTURE 
Exryan Coss, with @ foreword by Ratpuw D. Paine, Yale University 
Press. 
THE Journat or NicHoLas CrESSWELL, 1774-1777, Dial Press. 
Arounp Cape Horn to Honouutv, dy L. Vernon Bricos, Charles 


E. Lauriat Co. 
THe YARN OF A YANKEE PRIVATEER, edited by NaTHantet Haw- 


THORNE, Funk & Wagnalls. 

Lorp Timotny Dexter, dy J. P. Marguanp, Minton, Balch & Co. 
Tue little memoir of Elijah Cobb is an American classic, and the 
first edition of it will be treasured by those who love their country 
and value what is great in our history. Elijah Cobb (1779-1853) 
was a sea captain. His father, the master of a brig, was lost at sea 
at the age of thirty-three, leaving a widow and six children, all 
under ten years of age, on a small Cape Cod farm. At the age of 
fourteen, Elijah went to Boston and shipped as cook and cabin 
boy, returning at the end of a few months with twenty silver dol- 
lars which he put into his mother’s hands; and immediately he 
shipped again as a common sailor. By the time he was twenty- 
five, he was married and a shipmaster. He spent his whole life at 
sea with only flashes of visit to his family, whom he adored. He 
retired at a ripe age and settled at Brewster, Massachusetts. 
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The memoir here reprinted from an old manuscript was written 
by Elijah for his “beloved grandchildren.” 

‘Of all the books written by the Puritans or about them, this 
autobiography is the most moving; for Cobb has all the virtues 
and none of the defects of the New England character. He is made 
up of integrity, deep religious feeling, and family affection; there 
is in him no touch of pietism or of Yankee smartness; and in ful- 
filling his duty towards his employers, the ship-owners, he displays 
a combination of conscience, sagacity, and force which amounts 
in its own way to genius. I will at least say this much — that when 
any narrative sets a character so vividly before the reader as this 
book does, there is genius somewhere in the air. The book is beau- 


' tifully printed on good paper, and the foreword by Ralph D. Paine 


could not be better. 

Nicholas Cresswell was the son of a sheep-farmer and land- 
owner in Derbyshire, England, and was aged twenty-four when, 
being discontented at home, he went to America against his fa- 
ther’s wishes on a tentative tour, with some hope of settling there. 
He arrived in Virginia in May, 1774 — and returned to England 
from New York (then occupied by the British) on an English brig 
convoyed by warships, on July 19, 1777. Between these two dates, 
he kept a meticulous diary which must contain much that is of 


interest to special students of the Revolution; for he made a three 


months’ trip in canoes down the Ohio River from Fort Pitt. 

He was present at the meeting of Indian chiefs called by the 
colonists to protect their western and northern borders during 
the war. Here a committee from the Continental Congress met the 
Indian chiefs, and Cresswell’s account of the proceedings — in- 


; cluding a translation of a speech by an Ottawa chief — reads like 


a page out of Cooper. 

The book is ruined for the general reader by the low spirits, want 
of intellect, and aimlessness of the diarist. His personal objects 
were, of course, upset by the American Revolution, which was in 
full blast when he arrived. His view of the colonists was somewhat 
that of Dr. Johnson — “Sir, they are a race of convicts and ought 
to be thankful for anything we allow them short of hanging.” Cress- 
well’s one object during most of his stay was to conceal his opin- 
tons and to get home. He was in ill health, a heavy drinker, out of 
mohey, ashamed to go home; and his one virtue was an honest 
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/ 


fear of debt. If you wish to see certain local aspects of the Revoly. 


tion through the eyes of such a man, read the book. 
The duties of a journal like Toe Yate Review become oneroy; 


if it is called upon to protect its readers against the flap covers of 
publishers. Yet the abuses of the times must be dealt with. The 


flap cover of this book states that Cresswell “travelled cop. 
siderably staying with Washington at Mount Vernon.” The whole 
tenor of this statement is misleading. The diary of 1774 has 
two references to Washington: on June g, when Cresswell was 
“waiting for a load of flour at Col. Washington’s mill”; and again 
when he was describing a county election on July 14, “The mem. 
bers [were] Col. Washington and Major Bedwater. The candidates 
gave the populace a hogshead of toddy (what we call punch in 
England). In the evening the returned member gave a ball to the 
freeholders and gentlemen of the town.” It is quite possible that 
Cresswell attended this election ball. In fact, the presence of the 
toddy makes it extremely probable. 

“Around Cape Horn to Honolulu on the Bark Amy Turner in 
1880,” by L. Vernon Briggs, is a well-written diary of a boy of 
sixteen who was sent to sea for his health on a crack sailing ship. 
The book contains photographs of the author, the captain, and 
others, and seems to be intended as a memorial for the use of per- 
sons interested in the shipbuilding of the period. Twenty pages are 
devoted to “Shanties” taken down from the mouths of sailors, 
which may be of value to the folk-lorists who study the survivals of 
this vanishing literature. 

“The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer” is a republication of an anony- 
mous but perfectly convincing autobiography printed in 1846 in 
“The United States and Democratic Review.” The editor thinks 
he has identified the author with a great uncle of Nathaniel Hav- 
thorne, who at any rate edited the papers in the magazine. The 
narrator enlisted when under age in a privateer in the War of 1812, 
and gives an account of the sea life of those days, the fighting and 
capturing, and being captured; of prison life at Barbadoes and the 
transfer by prison ship to Dartmoor prison in England. He is a 
educated and cool-headed young man without an ounce of the 
dramatist or the novelist in him and describes the social system 
developed by the world-sweepings of Dartmoor prison — criminal 
and semi-criminals—in a way that makes one despise fictiot. 
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Dumas and Balzac and Victor Hugo and Kipling are all looking 
for copy and give the public what the public expects. Their eyes 
are bleared with their art. This man, whoever he was, gives us 


' something that is rarer than good fiction. Although I am not com- 


petent to speak on the subject, I cannot help thinking that the 
historians of the War of 1812 will find the book a real contribution 
to the history of that epoch. 

I have often envied the English for the eccentric characters 
which their soil produces in such numbers that the biographers 


| divide them into classes and epochs. I read last year a notice in the 


London ‘“‘Times”’ of a book devoted to the British eccentrics of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. In America there is a dearth 
of independent and absurd characters, men who defy their times 
and live according to their own whim and fancy. It behooves us 
then to make much of those we have, and certainly Mr. Marquand 
has made the most of our most famous oddity, “Lord” Timothy 
Dexter of Newburyport, Massachusetts (1747-1806), the tanner, 
trader, speculator, and local magnate, whose passion for noto- 
riety, contempt for mankind, benevolence, wit, ignorance, and 
obstreperous activity made him a legend even during his own life- 
time, and left behind the story of “Warming Pan in the West 
Indies” as part of the household lore of our country. 

Dexter’s pamphlet about himself entitled “A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones” has been reprinted ten times since his death and 
has become, through Dr. Holmes’s eulogy of it, a sort of American 
classic. Mr. Marquand illustrates Dexter’s life by the pamphlet 
and the pamphlet by the life. He says, “No one except Dexter 
has dared to express a written idea with so little educational 


‘ equipment to render an idea plausible. . . . It would need a long 


and tedious journey through the archives of exotic literature to 
find another such example of ignorant courage.” 

I transpose a page from the book as the best introduction to it. 
“My frinds and felow mortels,” Dexter wrote, “there is A first 
Cose of all things, most commonly; so it Came to pass that one 
Abraham bishup got Aquainted with my Dafter — shee A babey, 
he Old in Eage and larning, and Coleage lant and lawyer lant and 
preast lant and masonik lant and Divel lant. . . . 0, 0, pity me, All 
good felow mortels; Sade Creator Ab, mad with Larning, & as pour 
as A snake, and as proud as Lousefer — he sade his father was 
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worth twenty thousand Dolors and he was not more than fie 
thousand Dolors.” Handsome perhaps to others, Abraham Bishop 
appeared to his reluctant father-in-law like a two-legged Connec. 
ticut bull — “‘short Neck boull head, thik hare, big sholders, 
black Corlley hare.” 

I shall leave the reader who is in search of amusement to dis. 
cover Mr. Marquand’s book for himself. Not everyone need read 
the whole of it, but everyone should read some of it. 

Joun Jay Cuapman 


THOUGHT, OPINION, AND BELIEF 

To-pay AND To-morrow SERIES: PromeTueEus, dy H. S. Jennincs; 
Proteus, sy V. Lez; THrasymacuus, dy C. E. M. Joan; Panis, 
dy B. H. L. Hart; Lycurcus, dy E. S. P. Haynes; Ourosoros, by 
G. Garrett; Wuar I Betieve, dy B. Russert; Quo Vapimus? by 

E. E. F. p’Atse; E. P. Dutton & Co. 

THosBinc, dy HensHaw Warp, Bodbs-Merrill Co. 

THE series to which Prometheus and other mythological characters 
have lent their names is already pretty well known. Successive 
issues maintain the stamp of earlier ones. If one were to adopt the 
tone of some of the authors, he might note that the same exuber. 
ance of initials continues. In a general way, the series aims to rid 
humanity of its illusions, kindly, it is true, but also with a dash of 
the indulgently contemptuous. “‘ Prometheus” shows us that we 
use the terms heredity and environment in a sloppy way, mud- 
dling ourselves in so doing; but it seems to the reviewer that, 
despite all the interesting, if subtle, distinctions here suggested, 
the laity are left pretty much where they were. Meanwhile the 
author has not attained to crystal clarity concerning the readily 
appreciable differences between organic and social evolution. 
“Proteus” is allusive and obscure in his attempt to specify the 
future of intelligence; irritable impatience assails the reader. 
“Thrasymachus,” on the future of morals, gives the impression, 
foreseen by the author, of cynicism; he is also testy here and there, 
and even ill-natured. He seems to think, somewhat peevishly, that 
religion makes morals. “Paris” is an assault upon the Napoleonic 
dictum that the true objective in war is the destruction of the 
enemy’s main forces on the battle-field. The aim should be, on the 
contrary, to leap over his defending forces in airplanes or to gouge 
through them in tanks, thus attacking the heart of his mord 
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resistance. “‘Lycurgus” is a set of detailed suggestions as to indi- 
cated alterations in law; it is rather technical and dry, but the 
author keeps his feet on the ground. “‘Ouroboros”’ is a dire demon- 
stration of the snake swallowing himself tail-first; that is, of the 
machine, made by man to be an extension of his own powers, en- 
forcing upon the race an over-production of goods. It is brightly 
written and highly suggestive, though it is difficult to envisage the 
“dim vistas new” by which the author seems self-assured. To 
judge by his opening chapters, the tail is already too far in to be 
disgorged by anything less than a major operation. Bertrand 
Russell, having, in a preceding number of the series, dilated upon 
his fears, now fondles his hopes; he tells us what he means by 
“the good life,” an existence based upon love and knowledge. 
Those who have acquired a taste for Russell will like to listen to 
him as he recounts “What I Believe.” D’Albe, in his “Quo Vadi- 
mus,” adds a characteristic squib to utopian literature. 

There is scarcely a number in this series out of which one may 
not derive at least a sentence or two that he wishes to remember. 
The reason seems to be that the authors let themselves go, without 
bothering to put on a panoply of authorities, balancings, courtesies, 
mutual backscratchings, and other paraphernalia that go with 
serious treatise-making. All the better; the grains are worth much 
sieving of chaff. However, there is a sort of pose about some of the 
numbers which appears to go with the effort to express “what J 
think” or “what J like” for the beatitude of impatiently waiting 
throngs. The impersonality of science is the less in evidence, being 
replaced by a medley of subjective attitudes; sarcasm, scolding, 
scorn, insinuation, preachment, posturing, and above all, the 
desire to shock by somewhat devilishly challenging accepted posi- 
tions—all these are perhaps inevitable in a series of elicited oracu- 
larity. But there is a deal of blunt truth told here, and the reviewer 
has registered a vow to read the whole series, sooner or later, 
despite the fact that he is now and again held to realize that he is 
nothing but an American. It goes without the saying that most of 
these pronouncements should be read with discrimination; the 
judicious must grieve at the thought of what they may do to the 
excitable and uncritical mind. Some of them are inexpensive fire- 
works that may go off in the hand. 

This series has been described as “Thoughts, Opinions, and 
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Beliefs.” It is from the initial letters of those very words that 
Henshaw Ward derives his proposed term, “thob.” Upon the 
jacket of his book is emblazoned: “When a person THinks with. 
out curiosity, has an Opinion because he likes it, Believes what js 
handy — then he THOBS.” A number of the contentions of the 
classical figures from whom we have been hearing are thobbing _ 
nothing less; the stage of the series is set for thobbing; nevertheless, 
it would be quite unfair to ignore the real inductions from observed 
facts that lie behind many of the curtly expressed views. 

Ward’s term is needed; there is no current word that covers 
“wishful thinking.” That “thob” has a sort of family resemblance 
to “sob” and “throb” is nothing against it; for, whatever ety- 
mology may say, thobbers are characteristically both sobbers and 
throbbers, people of wet eye and high-beating heart. Of course, 
everybody thobs, Mr. Ward included, as he cheerfully states, 
Then too, as one student remarked, it is fun to thob. That js 
because it is easy, and comes natural. The whole race has always 
thobbed and has liked to hear others do it. The only difficulty is 
that men have not been aware of the fact that they were thobbing. 
They believe because they want to — terribly want to, sometimes. 
Things must be according to the pet thob; for how unpleasant if 
they were not. Then arrive the dogma, the intolerance, the inquisi- 
tions, the crucifixions; then also the disillusionments. 

Thobbing is the opposite of science, the latter arriving out of 
stern correction, under sad experience, of the former. Huxley said 
once that he always required of himself much more evidence for 
believing what he wanted to than for accepting unpalatable con- 
clusions. Few there be, or ever have been, who reveal such candor. 
“Happy” thoughts are what the race has always doted upon, not 
slow and painful labor after truth. It is far easier and more pictur- 
esque, less “materialistic” and sordid, to have a revelation or to 
accept one — to “guess” as Mr. Bryan used to and thought scien- 
tists did — than to wrestle with refractory facts and wring mean- 
ing out of them. Of course, we are where we are because of the 
latter process; detractors of science live by it and because of it are 
able to publish their diatribes and preciosities about it; but that is 
an unpleasant detail, better ignored. A Darwin may labor through 
years of illness and emerge with a “mere hypothesis,” while 


latter-day scatterbrain may thob out a comfortable doctrine from 
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inner consciousness or paranoia and be canonized while yet living. 
Pudd’nhead was a thobber and knew it: “These wisdoms are for 
the luring of youth towards high moral altitudes. The author did 
not gather them from practice, but from observation. To be good is 
noble; but to show others how to be good is nobler — and no 
trouble.” 

Mr. Ward would have done well to have kept his manuscript by 
him longer, in order to work out certain of his chapters more ade- 
quately. There is material enough. Further, though no one can 
blame him for becoming serious as the monstrosity of thobbing 
grew before his mind, he might well have adopted a lighter tone. 
These qualifications, however, matter little. The present reviewer 
agrees with a preceding one, that Mr. Ward has staged a murder 
rather than a “circus of the intellect,” and has stripped off and 
nailed to the barn door the hides of a number of venerable and 
even primordial humbugs. He has said plainly what he thought and 


' what many another of us has been waiting for someone to say for 


us. If the race ever sets its face squarely against thobbing, progres- 
sively rooting it out of the intellectual field where it has 
flourished as an alleged food-plant — and perhaps letting it climb 


| atrellis or adorn an herbarium wherein are preserved curious and 


dwindling survivals — more will have been accomplished to 
realize the millennium than by any other policy since the world 
began. 


A. G. KELLER 
NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF LINCOLN 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Prarrie YEARS, by Cart SANDBURG, 2 vo/s., 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Lire or ABRAHAM LincoLn, dy WitiiaM E. Barton, 2 v0/s., 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
BioGRAPHICAL writing about Lincoln has made a noteworthy 
advance in interpretation and in style during the more than 
sixty years since the earliest accounts of him were published. 

A short time ago, an example of the newer type of biographical 
study of Lincoln, possessing the advantage of perspective, ap- 
peared in the two-volume “Life” by William E. Barton, and 
very recently Carl Sandburg has given us an equally long account 
of Lincoln’s evolution through “the prairie years,” which cul- 
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minated in his election to the presidency. Dr. Barton’s book 
brings together the researches of over a quarter of a century, 
conducted personally and with the assistance of numerous persons 
able to introduce him to new documentary evidence and testi. 
mony, by means of which he has recovered facts hitherto elusive 
or shadowy. He has definitely supplied the missing link of evidence 
in the ancestry of Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, whos 
mother, Lucy Hanks, some years after Nancy’s birth, married , 
highly reputable Revolutionary soldier, Henry Sparrow, whose 
descendants were traced and interviewed in remote parts of 
Kentucky and elsewhere in the South. To this book we owe the 
information that, in 1859, Lincoln purchased the insolvent 
“Tllinois Staats-Anzeiger,” which he used to further his nomina. 
tion for the presidency. Barton reproduces a previously unpub. 
lished address of Lincoln’s delivered at Springfield at the close 
of the senatorial contest with Douglas; and by excerpts from the 
manuscript diary of O. H. Browning, an accomplished Illinois 
lawyer, who was Douglas’s successor in the Senate, he throws 
light upon the Senate revolt in December, 1862, which sought, 
with the connivance of Chase, a reconstruction of the President's 
cabinet. He critically examines a number of apocryphal impres- 
sions and partly erroneous conclusions of previous biographers of 
Lincoln. On the famous Bixby letter he concludes that, although 
the original has not been found, this choice bit of literature is 
authentic. He shows, however, that only two sons, not five, as 
Lincoln had been informed, fell in battle and that the other 
three turned up alive. Barton’s work bears throughout the marks 
of original investigation, which, together with the body of critical 
judgments it presents, safely establishes its position in the fore- 
front of Lincoln biographies. 

Sandburg’s two impressive volumes likewise contain the re- 
sults of great industry and scholarship. Unlike Barton, he gives 
little attention to problems of ancestry; but he reviews the social 
and economic conditions of the period he considers, and the aé- 
vance of thought, in such a way that his book becomes 4 
contribution to our social history, with Lincoln continually in the 
centre, battling towards distinction in his pioneer surroundings. 
The prairie folk and their manners are given detailed and pic- 
turesque description. Sandburg writes vividly of the oncoming 
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tide of westward migration and traces admirably the growth of 

litical consciousness and leadership among the people, coinci- 
dentally with the humble but ambitious struggles of the 
uncomely Lincoln striving to make a living, to become a neighbor- 
hood lawyer, a state legislator, and always grasping at oppor- 
tunities to be “Lincoln the learner.” Out of an untoward social 
and cultural background, pictured with brilliancy, Sandburg 
derives the rich and perennially engaging spirit and fortunes of 
his hero. “The folk-lore Lincoln,” he says, ‘the maker of stories, 
the stalking and elusive Lincoln, is a challenge for any artist. 
He has enough outline and lights and shadows and changing 
tints to call out portraits of him in his Illinois backgrounds and 
settings — even had he never been elected President.”” Even so; 
but in spite of the dictum, the reader’s dominant interest in “the 
prairie years” of Lincoln rests upon his consciousness that, 
beyond them, stand the epic years of the presidency, with their 
mighty civil and military problems pressing for deliberate and 
wise solution. This is hardly such a work as a trained biographer 
would or could write; but it is full of poetic fancy. John Morley 


‘wrote of Burke’s “exuberant way of thinking”; in Sandburg’s 


delightful book the thinking is opulent and clothed in the artistry 
of a sympathetic understanding of the very rare character it 
describes. 


L. E. Rosinson 
CHIPS FROM HARDY’S WORKSHOP 


Lire anD Art, by THomas Harpy, edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ernest BRENNECKE, JR., Greenberg. 
Tue Lire or THomas Harpy, dy Ernest BRENNECKE, JR., Greenberg. 


| Durinc his long career Mr. Hardy has but seldom wandered from 


the broad and well-defined road of his achievement in poetry and 
fiction into the by-ways of criticism, controversy, and personal 
comment. The small off-shoots of his genius, the chips from his 
work-shop, are few in number and, with two or three exceptions, 
of no very great importance. Two essays — “The Profitable 
Reading of Fiction” (1888) and “Candour in English Fiction” 
(1890) — may be regarded in the light of manifestos preparing 
the way for the reception of “Tess” and “Jude.” With them a 
third article, “The Science of Fiction,” may be grouped. Mr. 
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Hardy’s plea for frankness in the novel, like the examples which 
he set of such frankness, was important in its generation; to-day 
his ‘‘spoken in protest” remains while another generation js reap. 
ing an abundant harvest. His pronouncements upon the essentials 
of the novelist’s technique are neither so subtle nor so profound 
as those of Joseph Conrad or Henry James; yet they, too, were 
not without significance a third of a century ago when (as Hardy 
remarked) there was a general lack of appreciation of matters of 
craftsmanship in a novel as compared with the attention devoted 
to matters of content. In the ’eighties, the old Victorian “three. 
decker” was not yet completely a thing of the past; and Hardy, 
though no such innovator in technique as James and Conrad, did 
much to clarify and simplify the Victorian technique, reducing 
the rich and lavish shapelessness of Dickens and Thackeray into 
order. In the first of the essays named above he remarks: “To a 
masterpiece in story there appertains a beauty of shape, no less 
than to a masterpiece in pictorial or plastic art”; and he instances 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” as an almost perfect specimen of 
form, dwelling also upon the constructive art of Richardson, while 
questioning the validity of the claim of “Tom Jones” to pre- 
eminence in this regard. The essays in which he sets forth the 
aesthetic and moral principles upon which the Wessex Novels 
were based, were therefore worth reprinting. 

Mr. Hardy’s first published piece of writing appeared no less 
than sixty years ago; on its sixtieth anniversary, January, 1925, 
‘“‘Chamber’s Journal” reprinted “How I Built Myself a House,” 
a slight piece remarkable, if at all, for its feebleness in style, its 
reflection of Hardy’s early architectural interests, and its faint 
adumbrations of the ironic mode of envisaging life. Reprinted now 
among his miscellanies, it may serve to set at rest the oft-repeated 
misstatement that it records Mr. Hardy’s experiences while build- 
ing Max Gate. The other pieces in the volume edited by Mr. Bren- 
necke are less important still. The ten letters with which the 
book closes shed some light on one aspect or another of Hardy's 
career. 

It is evident, then, that these miscellanies are but scattered 
fragments. The title given by their editor to the collection is 
preposterously pretentious; “Life ahd Art” are matters alto- 
gether larger than the subjects herein discussed; “Notes on Lite 
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and Art” would have been better. Nevertheless, though these 
apers were already accessible to Hardy students and though 
they will probably prove a disappointment to Hardy lovers, they 
were worth reprinting since it is humanity’s perpetual desire not 
to lose a drop of immortal men. I remember urging upon Mr. 
Hardy the desirability of compiling just the collection which has 
now, without authorization, been put together. 

Mr. Brennecke, who has edited this volume, is the author of 
an admirable study of the philosophic relationship between Hardy 
and Schopenhauer — a subject often treated but never so fully 
nor so adequately before. That volume (“Thomas Hardy’s 
Universe”) is, however, a bit caviare to the general reader; and 
in an attempt to reach a wider public its author has now pub- 
lished a more popular book with the quite unwarranted title, “The 
Life of Thomas Hardy.” Mr. Brennecke’s opening chapter, an 
account of a visit to Max Gate, is deplorable. Restrained by the 
previously made promise to write nothing in the nature of an inter- 
view, he seems perpetually and ineffectually striving to tell just so 
much as may be revealed without giving offense. He is self-con- 
scious, ecstatic, and not a little impertinent. The second chapter, 
on Hardy’s ancestry, contains many errors; and there follows a 
chapter on “The Soil,” wherein the well-worn paths of Wessex 
history are trodden once again. At length comes the promised 
biography — disappointingly meagre, well padded with excerpts 
from the novels and poems, and containing not a single fact that 
has not for long been generally known. Nor is this biography en- 
tirely free from errors both of omission and commission. 

SAMUEL C, CHEW 


THREE RUSSIAN WRITERS 


Pusukin, by Prince D. S. Mirsky; Gocot, dy Janko Lavrin; E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Tue Lerrers or Anton Paviovitcu TcHEKHOv To OicA LEoNnAR- 
DovNA KnippeEr, franslated by CONSTANCE GARNETT; THE LIFE AND 
LetrErs OF ANTON TCHEKHOV, franslated and edited by S. S. 
KoreLiIaANsKY and Puitip Tomuinson; George H. Doran Co. 

Tue four works which are grouped here deal with two different 
periods of Russian literary history. Pushkin and Gogol were out- 
standing figures in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
before the appearance of the great triumvirate, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
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and Dostoevsky; Tchekhov, the master of the short story and the 
psychological drama, was the greatest writer of its last decade. 
The letters of Tchekhov to his wife, the celebrated actress of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, Olga Leonardovna Knipper, are of absorb. 
ing interest, for they show the human side of the great author and 
the pathos of his last years. As early as 1887 he knew that he was 
afflicted with tuberculosis, but he refused to submit, even when he 
was practically exiled to the Crimea, his “‘southern Siberia.” [n 
1go1 he married, but his wife’s art held her in Moscow, and they 
met for only brief intervals. Running through the letters is the 
fear that his wife may weary of him, may forget him; but there is 
also humor, which did not leave him even on the day of his death, 
and whimsical imagination. The other volume of his letters com. 
pletes and rounds out the picture of Tchekhov, for it shows us the 
man in his relations to other men. The introductory essay by E. 
Zamyatin is very good, but less can be said for the essays by 
Michael Tchekhov, also included in this volume and particularly 
the one on “‘Tchekhov and the Theatre,” the material of which 
might have been inserted with advantage in the biography. 
Lavrin’s “Gogol” is a biography and interpretation of the first 
great Russian prose writer, which attempts, by means of modern 
psychology, to present the strange contradictions of Gogol’s life. 
Realist and romanticist, the last of the old school, the beginning of 
the new, fatally torn between religion and literature, between 
satire and tears, Gogol lived a tragedy which may well be compared 
with that of Tolstoy. Lavrin is, however, too hard on his subject. 
Gogol demanded reforms, but he saw that Pyotyr Stepanovitch of 
Dostoevsky’s “‘ The Possessed” offered nosolution to the social prob- 
lem. Nor was this to be secured from the repentant nobleman of 
Turgenev. Gogol called for a more difficult and radical change 
—a spiritual reform. He could not put his problem with the 
terrible force of Dostoevsky, and he ended as a cold, moralizing 
preacher. Yet he had an ideal for Russia, an ideal for humanity, 
an ideal for Christianity, that should not be passed over in silence. 
Prince Mirsky’s volume on Pushkin may almost be called bri- 
liant, and is a worthy addition to his literary studies. He shows 
how Pushkin was brought up in a brilliant and frivolous society, 
how he had an ideal of urbanity and of nationalism, combined 4s 
in no other Russian author, and how his style and his language 
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constantly tended to a more austere and classic manner, as the 
poet felt himself fettered by the court and neglected by the young- 
er writers. In his lifetime Russian critics, headed by Belinsky, 
turned against him; but in the last decades the tide has changed, 
and Pushkin is to-day fanatically worshipped by the great mass of 
Russian writers. If only his charm could be given in another lan- 
guage — but alas! no genius has appeared to translate this Rus- 
sian genius, and English readers who do not know his language 
must still take on faith his fully deserved praises. 

We may welcome the appearance of these four books as a sign of 
a growing understanding of Russian literature, based on original 
and adequate studies. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 


WASHINGTON’S PERSONALITY 
Tue Drartes oF GeorceE WASHINGTON, edited by Joun C. Fitz- 
PATRICK, ¢ v0/s., Houghton Mifflin Co. 

One turns naturally from reading Washington’s Diaries to a 
thought of Thomas Carlyle and his ideas about great men. With 
his usual earnestness and vehemence, the author of “Heroes and 
Hero-Worship” maintained that the great man is the leader of 
his generation and that “Universal History is at bottom the 
History of the Great Men who have worked here.” The rise of 
scientific history has made Carlyle’s theory less persuasive. 
Scholars have discovered many forces shaping the course of human 
progress, and many persons have come to regard the great man as 
merely the product of his generation, the resultant of forces over 
which he has no control. One takes up again Washington’s reve- 
lations of himself for material with which to test the two opposing 
theories. 

Disappointment is bound to follow such an endeavor. After 
his adventures as a young man in the French and Indian War, 
he recounts the busy life of the plantation. It is refreshing in this 
day of industry and mighty cities to hear one of the greatest and 


f most urbane of his generation gossiping earnestly of crops and 


farm animals, of digging ditches and mending fences. To read 
this record is to strengthen the conviction that, had the times 
and his countrymen permitted, Washington must have achieved 
greatness as the leader of that agrarian awakening of the last 
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decades of the eighteenth century which started Americans on the 
way to the formulation of a science of agriculture. But evens 
forced the Virginia colonel into the public service. 

Eagerly the reader turns the pages to see Washington in som 
of the great moments of his life. On June 15, 1775, the Second 
Continental Congress laid on his shoulders the heavy responsi- 
bilities of commander-in-chief of the American forces. Remember. 
ing the last war with the French, he must have sensed keenly the 
difficulties of the task and the uncertainties of the future, His 
diary for this day reads: “Dined at Burnes’ in the Field. Spent 
the Eveng. on a Committee.” During most of the Revolution, 
the General kept no diary, though towards its close he resumed 
his former practice. Again, one seeks out a moment of emotion 
in his life, March 4, 1797, when with immense relief he gave up 
public life as John Adams was inaugurated President. In the 
chamber of the House of Representatives was a multitude deeply 
moved at the passing from the stage of the great chief. Washing. 
ton wrote: “Much such a day as yesterday in all respects. Mercury 
at 41.” The student who seeks to peer into the inner life of the 
first President through the pages of his diary is thus bound to 
disappointment. He finds merely what Washington’s contempo- 
raries found —a matter-of-fact gentleman, composed and self- 
controlled, attending diligently and thoroughly to the task in 
hand, fond of social contact and sport. There are no heroics in 
the diary. Perhaps the reader is inclined to agree that Carlyle’s 
theory is a bit moth-eaten. 

Yet he cannot escape the facts of the Revolution. The man who 
wrote these things improvised armies out of volunteer levies 
who enlisted for a short time, and finally, in the face of almost 
insuperable difficulties, built up a disciplined and dependable 
body of troops. Although but a volunteer soldier himself, he 
led his own command in campaign with professional skill and 
constantly supervised the movements of other bodies of troops. At 
critical hours, he won brilliant military victories that determined 
to a large extent the outcome of the war. At Morristown and 
Valley Forge, in times of general disillusionment and dejection, 
he remained steadfast and held about himself a group of able and 
patriotic men. When the victory was won, he refused to be either 
a dictator or a king. More and more, the conviction grows that, 
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when the cause of liberty had been put to the hazard of war, 
Washington became the focal point of the Revolution. One 
wonders whether the war could have been won had he been lost 
to the colonies as Stonewall Jackson was lost to the Confederacy. 
Perhaps in a time of crisis, when the affairs of men and nations are 
in flux, the great man by sheer force of his personality shapes the 
course of events. But, in the case of Washington, the Diaries do 
not reveal that personality. There is his busy life as far as he cared 
or had time to set it down. Yet the very omissions from the record 
are eloquent of the character of the man. 
Ravpu H. GasrieEv 


CAPTAIN OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Tue Lire or Jupce Gary, dy Ipa M. Tarse tt, D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss TARBELL has done the world a service in preparing a biogra- 
phy of a significant man who, though much discussed, is re- 
markably little known. No picturesque incidents nor pungent 
anecdotes have conveyed his personality to the public as James J. 
Hill’s was conveyed; he is the centre of no epic of empire-building, 
as was Harriman, of no saga of business piracy, as were so many 
figures of the bad (and interesting) old times when a dominant 
individual had plenty of elbow-room. His published utterances are 
homilies such as anyone might put forward who wished to appease 
public opinion and convince it of the good intentions of big busi- 
ness; and he has not been dramatized by clever press-agents who 
could give an authentic impression of the person behind the pro- 
nouncements. He has thus been judged largely by the acts of the 


| Steel Corporation, more specifically by the acts of its subsidiaries, 
- or more indiscriminately by the conditions in the steel industry in 


general, through a process of doubtful inference. Miss Tarbell has 
had access to the books and files of the Steel Corporation and other 
private records, and her story is an inside story — possibly 
with the insider’s bias. 

Despite the fact that her good big business man is too monot- 
onously good to be interesting, he may not be too good to be true. 
We see him growing up as a frontier boy, though in a frame house, 
the largest in the community. We see the parents taking assiduous 
care for their sons’ mental and moral development, and the chil- 
dren responding. Later we see the young lawyer winning his first 
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case of prominence because he had acquired an invincible com. 
mand of the facts of the case; and, more significant, the man who, 
when changing industrial conditions demanded new legal prece. 
dents, thought questions out in terms of essential justice, rather 
than in tangles of technicalities. Through the nine years of effort 
which led up to the formation of the United States Steel Cor. 
poration, we see him as the patient negotiator, who finally came as 
a dark horse and a Morgan protégé to be chairman of the executive 
committee of the giant merger. 

The complete story is too long to be outlined here. What Miss 
Tarbell’s narrative contributes is chiefly a realistic picture of the 
differences and ultimate adjustments within the Steel organization, 
the obstacles and momentum to be overcome by the new holding 
company in taking real control of the older and well-individuated 
subsidiaries, the time required to make an impression on the tra- 
ditional course of things, and the frequent failure of the subsidiary 
organizations to follow faithfully the policies or instructions of the 
parent company. In all this the impression one receives is of Mr. 
Gary conducting a Sunday-school in practical business ethics, 
with extremely intractable pupils (Rogers, Frick, Schwab, and 
others) who ultimately came to love their teacher, and who could 
not but admit that his teachings had saved the organization when 
its legality was finally upheld by a divided vote of the Supreme 
Court. Miss Tarbell’s narrative offers convincing evidence that 
Gary was working sincerely and disinterestedly within the organi- 
zation for the kind of principles he professed in his public utter- 
ances. One may not agree, for instance, that his price policies were 
economically faultless, still less his labor policies; but one can 
hardly doubt that he truly believed them to be in accord with jus 
tice and the interests of the community. Also, it is not easy to dis 
agree with Miss Tarbell’s conclusion that Gary moved forward as 
fast as he could, and carry the mental attitude of his organization 
with him, though one may doubt if he moved fast enough or 
far enough for the public good. 

Many have commented on the difference in tone between this 
study and the same author’s “History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” with the implication that Miss Tarbell has changed. Ors 
it that the times have caught up with Miss Tarbell? Possibly @ 
sufficient comment is that the Supreme Court also saw a difference 
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between the two subjects, and that Miss Tarbell’s literary gift 
leads her to emphasize the contrast by painting in each case a 
strong picture consistent throughout with her main impression. 
Moreover, she is here studying Judge Gary, not the Steel Corpora- 
tion, and can absolve him personally of many of the shortcom- 
ings of the organization, while in the earlier work every sin of the 
organization was pertinent matter. As for the economics of the 
many specific issues arising in the history of the company, 
they are not fully enough analyzed in it to furnish a basis for ob- 
jective judgment. 


J. M. Crarkx 
A GREAT SPANISH LIBERAL 


Essays AND SoLiLoguies, dy MicueEt DE Unamuno, translated by J. E. 
CrawrorD Fuitcn, 4. 4. Knopf. 

“SrricTLy speaking, is not every translation in effect a new and 
original work?” askes the Spaniard Miguel de Unamuno in the 
Author’s Preface to this version of his essays. “I have some- 
times thought,” he adds, “‘of making a new work based upon a re- 
translation of the translation.” In many cases, such a procedure 
would produce astounding results, but not here, for in “Essays 
and Soliloquies” Unamuno has been very fortunate in having a 
sympathetic translator and a medium which does not distort his 
rugged sentences as does French, with its stylistic and euphonic 
smoothness. Crawford Flitch is no novice in handling Unamuno’s 
idiom; he served his apprenticeship by translating the monument- 
al “Tragic Sense of Life,” and for many years he has been an en- 
thusiastic admirer of its author. 

In his Introduction to this new volume, Mr. Flitch asserts that 
“no writer ever stood less in need of an introduction than Miguel 
de Unamuno, for probably none ever revealed himself so naturally 
and so nakedly in his writings.” As a matter of fact, just the 
opposite is true. Unamuno offers endless riddles to the reader be- 
cause he tries in no way to systematize his philosophy. He gives 
himself as a whole, paradoxes and all. “It is my love for the mul- 
titude,” he writes, “that makes me fly from them.” At all times, 
Unamuno is full of contradictions — on the surface; he is “the 
Catholic and the agnostic, the mystic and the realist, the vitalist 
and the rationalist, the contemplative and the man of action” — 
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because he is supremely and admittedly human. He makes the 
same generalizations in these essays as in his previous essays 
poems, novels, books of travel, and short stories. It is the details 
only which are varied. He is always for the individual, as man 
or nation. He trusts passion far more than reason. “Passion 
affirms,” he writes, “and the proof of its affirmation is founded 
upon the energy with which it is affirmed.” This must be taken 
largely in the spiritual sense; Unamuno is neither militarist, 
swashbuckler, nor would-be dictator. In fact, as is well known, 
his opposition to the tyrannical government — as he considered 
it — of Primo de Rivera, won for him recently a decree of banish- 
ment. Previously, because of his liberal principles, he had lost 
the Rectorship of the University of Salamanca. But he has been 
read by more diverse peoples than any other Spaniard living to. 
day — except Blasco Ibafiez, save the mark! — and he is a Vitaliz. 
ing force wherever he is read, even if he is often hated. 
Witrrep A. BearpsLey 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION AND PARNELL 

PaRNELL, dy St. Joun Ervine, Little, Brown & Co. 

Mr. Ervine’s book on Parnell aroused sharp controversy in 
Ireland when it appeared, and as one of the assailants I am glad 
now to make certain admissions. Parnell, who was only a name, 
has become for thousands a real person, tremendously alive. 
The book is a novelist’s work, not a historian’s, and it recreates 
with great skill the surroundings in which Parnell was brought 
up, the lavish, untidy life of an Anglo-Irish landlord’s home 
before the social revolution. For the man who broke the power 
of the Protestant landlords, dominant in Ireland from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century to the end of the nineteenth, was 
a typical member of their class. He differed only in having Amen- 
can blood; yet I think that Mr. Ervine overrates the influence 
of Parnell’s mother on her strange son. She undoubtedly hated 
England; but Mr. Ervine does not make us feel sufficiently that 
her son loved Ireland. 

One of those who were nearest to him in the last days of his 
struggle, Captain Henry Harrison, said to me that there were 
two passions in Parnell’s life, and that of these the love of Ireland 
came first. Mr. Ervine as a novelist is concerned rather with the 
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second: the leader’s overmastering, devouring passion for one 
woman that sprang up seemingly at their first meeting, which 
she to the full returned, and which lasted without abatement till 
his death. The book brings out all the volcanic quality in the man, 
his intense concentration — in love or war; it does justice to the 

rsonal ascendancy which he acquired in Parliament — yet 
perhaps hardly full justice. Wider knowledge was needed than 
Mr. Ervine has acquired to realize how big were the battalions 
arrayed against him and how small was his handful. Certainly 
less than justice is done to the men who worked with Parnell, 
and who helped Parnell to beat Parliament itself on its own 
ground. I was their colleague later, and could see the quality 
which that fight and the consciousness of their past achievement 
had conferred on them. Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy, and Mr. O’Brien 
were as different from the rest of the assembly as wolves from 
dogs; they had a sort of elemental fierceness. Redmond, a greater 
parliamentarian than any of them, had not their fierceness, but 
he, too, carried with him the consciousness of being a leader in a 
minority that had forced its will on the majority, and could do 
so again. Yet Mr. Ervine is right in holding that the fierceness of 
Parnell, and his instinct for the way to victory, were greater than 
any of his colleagues could match. 

The book is marred by an obsession. Mr. Ervine is in revolt 
against too much belauding of the Gael; and he has full justifi- 
cation for saying that the Anglo-Irish gave to the Gael the best 
leader. But he becomes absurd when he lays it down that Parnell 
the Anglo-Irishman had a natural ascendancy, as of right, over 
Davitt, the Gael — and that in the last resort Parnell the Anglo- 
Irishman was inevitably beaten by the Englishman Gladstone. 
As well say that the Frenchman Napoleon was inevitably beaten 
by the German Bliicher or the Anglo-Irishman Wellington. 
There are odds that no man can give, and Napoleon found that 
and so did Parnell; but Parnell forced Gladstone to adopt Parnell’s 
policy for Ireland — and in one major detail, when Gladstone 
refused to do so and made a plan of his own, Tory England fell 
back on Parnell’s original policy, land purchase. 

Also, there is an unhistoric picture of Parnell’s aloofness. He 
was the companion as well as the leader of his young men. Harrison 
expressed to me exactly what I had gathered from the talk of the 
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Redmonds, when he said: “I felt about him as the youngest 
member of a cricket team feels about a most courteous and 
friendly captain of the eleven.” There is a good deal to forgive 
in this book; but much ought to be forgiven to anything so vivid, 
STEPHEN Gwynn 


GOBLINS IN OUR OWN RIGHT 

BroomstTICKs AND OTHER TALES, and THE CONNOISSEUR AND Oruep 

Stories, 6y WALTER DE LA Mare, 4. 4. Knopf. 

‘“‘FairY STORIES,” of course, the miraculous accounts full of far. 
fetched wisdom are older than Father Time. This “realism” kind 
of thing only came about, by the clock, the other day. Anybody, 
almost, can write that passably well, because it only takes a little 
workaday brains. But the wonder tale, that is another matter. It is 
not hatched in the school-educated head of this smart chap or that, 
but lurks in the blood of the race, like a sense of religion. Now and 
then, Seers come on the earth and give it voice; and the battle. 
ments of our mundane being are riven like a veil, and for an instant 
we know that we are not merely people in store clothes, but as 
good as goblins in our own right. 

Now, once on a time, when all the world was young (except 
parents and other aged persons), the finest book in all the world 
was a good-sized volume (what I now know as a large octavo) 
which said on the outside in gold, “The Wonder Clock.” And also, 
“Howard Pyle.” It was so wonderful a book that in the thirty 
years, maybe, since then I have altogether found few things in life 
to match its enchantment. Year after year, since I have come to 
man’s estate, just before Christmas time, and when I knew of 
young Birthdays, I have gone into the bookstore, with a high 
beating heart, and I have ordered copies of that magic book 
to be sent. I would accept no counterfeit. There was none other 
(why! I’d laugh at the thought), nor was there, I knew, likely to 
be. 

But, now, the unlikely comes to pass. Lo! “Broomsticks and 
Other Tales,” a collection in one handsome volume of Walter de 
la Mare’s short stories for — well, for all dewy minds. How to 
place this book? The line of succession is briefly something like 
this: Perrault (“Cinderella,” et cetera), French, sophisticated; 
Grimm Brothers, German, earthy and grotesque; Laboulaye, 
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pretty-pretty mostly, French; Hans Andersen, false and didactic, 
Scandinavian; Pyle, earthy, American; “Pinocchio,” impish, 
Italian; Housman, ethereal, English; Selma Lagerléf, Scandina- 
vian; James Stephens, Irish. “Broomsticks” in the singing of its 
prose “takes after” its forebear Housman; in the richness of its 
earthy humor it “favors” “The Wonder Clock” — ripened as 
peculiarly de la Mare. 

Mr. de la Mare is racy of the soil in that real world of simple 
hearts where it is no miracle at all for ‘dried mermaids”’ to be ex- 
hibited in a glass case; and a reader will go far and find less awe and 
sense of mystery of the universe than in contemplating a black cat 
named Sam. It is the nature of artists, of course, to adventure; and 
in another new volume, “The Connoisseur and Other Stories,” Mr. 
de la Mare fares into other regions — he takes up with the world 
of mortals in store clothes. And, I feel, there is a considerable drop 
in authority. The garrulous bloke here met in a London restaurant, 
for instance, is not nearly so real as (in the other book) the Thief 
who found the Magic Egg. Mr. de la Mare is not to be disputed 
when he narrates the matter of an old lady pleasantly cracked 
whose eccentricity upset the laws of nature, but about this picture 
of a gathering in a public bar one has one’s doubts. The surest 
pieces are those in the genre cultivated with such light mastery by 
the prose Charles Keene, A. Neil Lyons. 

Rosert Cortes Houiipay 


EARLY AMERICAN LIFE AND LETTERS 


IncreEASE MatHer, by KENNETH BaLtarp Murpock, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

SKETCHES OF EIGHTEENTH Century America, dy St. JoHN DE CRrEVE- 
COEUR, edited with Introductions by H. L. Bournpry, R. H. Gasriet, 
and S. T. Wituiams, Yale University Press. 


_ Tuer is an old epitaph which reads: 


Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 

Who had a son greater than his father, 

And eke a grandson greater than either. 
This evaluation of the Mather dynasty has seemingly been borne 
out by time. To flash as a mental test the word Mather invariably 
brings up the associated word Cotton. Unquestionably, the “liter- 
ary Behemoth of New England” is the most picturesque figure of 
the three, but, says the latest student of the Mathers, he is not the 
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greatest: “Great as Cotton was, his father was greater.” Up to the 
present, there has been no adequate study of Increase Mather, He 
has been lost in the glamour that has surrounded his amazing son, 
He has been all too often dismissed as simply a typical bigot who in 
a narrow and inflexible era held fanatically to a lifeless past and 
created no new thing. His first real biographer, writing without 
haste or heat, fails to discover facts to bear out this verdict, and 
the documents in the case, he finds, are voluminous. The man, 
Mr. Murdock believes, was remarkably tolerant, the broadest. 
minded man of his generation in America, and perhaps in England. 
He finds him a skilled writer: “No American author before John 
Wise and Benjamin Franklin rivalled him in the writing of Eng. 
lish.” Moreover, he was the first American diplomatist, the dom. 
inating force that wrested from England the famous New England 
Charter and that expelled the tyrant Andros: indeed, without 
Mather’s work as foundation, Franklin’s work in later years would 
have been fruitless. Again, Mr. Murdock finds him the actual re- 
founder of Harvard College, a man who was a re-creating force 
in American education. 

The biography is sane and scholarly and worthy of its subject. 
There may arise the question as to whether foot-notes have not 
been over-used. Moreover, the atmosphere at times seems to come 
dangerously near the polemic: one feels here and there as if one 
were reading a legal defense, every scrap of evidence documented, 
and the whole summed up at the end in a Q.E.D. to the proposi- 
tion in the sub-title: “the foremost American Puritan.” But the 
book is a real achievement, the nearest to a definitive study that 
has yet been made of the Mather Age in America. 

The university presses are bringing a wealth of material of late 
to the student of our Colonial era. Not often, however, is there 
brought to us a real sensation, like the large volume of hitherto 
unpublished Crévecoeur letters recently found in the family 
archives in France and issued in distinctive form by the Yale 
Press. And not at all are they inferior material, the scraps rejected 
during the making of Crévecoeur’s first volume — “Letters from 
an American Farmer.” In quality and in interest many of them 
surpass anything in the original series. More than half of them are 
documents in the history of the Revolution, so realistic and re- 
morselessly truthful that undoubtedly they were thought in 1782 
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unfit for publication. The brutalities and the unspeakable out- 
rages upon suspected “slackers” and loyalists, many of them 
totally innocent of wrong, were not dwelt upon by the early 
writers of “the days that tried men’s souls.” “Now it can be 
told” —and these letters tell it. Other areas of the work are as 
distinctive. There are beautiful passages of prose, passages un- 
surpassed by any other writer in America before Irving; there is 
a feeling towards nature that is remarkably modern; there are 
careful observations upon manners and movements that render 
the author one of the first of our social historians; and there are 
touches at times of real poetry: ““The Snow Storm” is an idyl 
reminding us at every point of Whittier’s “Snow-Bound.” The 
work is well edited, with careful and scholarly introductions. The 
discovery and the publication of these letters is unquestionably 
one of the leading literary events of the year. 

Frep Lewis PATree 


WAR RECORDS OF THREE MAJOR GENERALS 
Leaves FROM A War Diary, dy James G. Harsorp, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
PERSONALITIES AND REMINISCENCES OF THE War, 4y Rosert L. 

Bu.iarD, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
CoMMANDING AN AMERICAN Army, 4y Hunter Liccetr, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Wirx the closing of the first decade since the phrase “spurlos 

versenkt” flashed a smouldering indignation into a national will to 

war, there come signs of a reawakening to the precise details of 

America’s achievement overseas. Omens of this interest find ex- 

pression in three recent and quite dissimilar books, each by one of 

General Pershing’s closest coadjutors. Major General James G. 

Harbord’s “Leaves from a War Diary,” Major General Robert L. 

Bullard’s ‘‘Personalities and Reminiscences of the War,” and 

Major General Hunter Liggett’s “Commanding an American 

Army” together represent the first intimations by American 

military leaders of what really happened “over there.”” Many 

additions to the data, already vast, must still be accumulated be- 
fore the ultimate artificers of the authoritative, enduring history of 
that vital epoch can begin their task. So it is encouraging that 
those participants who, in high places, saw the conflict in broad 
perspective and who are qualified to point out the lessons it holds 
for the future are now giving voice to their views. 
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In this country, admittedly, commentators have been slow ty 
approach this immense subject. Of war literature there has cer. 
tainly been no lack. Official documents and reports, particularly 
upon our technical and industrial effort, are numberless, and mili. 
tary papers fill countless files. Save for the Page and the House 
papers, however, little contribution by men of mark has yet been 
made, and much diligent annotation and research remains to be 
done in this mass of material before it is shaped to the uses of 
master historians. Other countries, with one unexpected exception, 
have not been so restrained. 

The exception has been France. Though her bibliography on 
the conflict is enormous, French leaders, in general, have thus far 
refrained from publication. 

Of the three American books in question, General Harbord’s 
diary will interest the greatest number of readers. Reprinted 
almost verbatim from the uncensored letters he wrote for Mrs. 
Harbord, the narrative starts from the moment of the author's 
secret departure with General Pershing on the Baltic, May 2, 
1917, as Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, and continues 
to the armistice. In this interval, beginning with a delicate 
responsibility that brought him into close contact with most of 
the Allied celebrities, General Harbord rose, first to the command 
of the Marine Brigade which he led at Belleau Wood, then to the 
leadership of the Second Division through Foch’s counter-stroke at 
Soissons, and finally to the post of Chief of the Service of Sup- 
ply, the most critical appointment in General Pershing’s port- 
folio. 

These letters, animated by a delicate raillery, present their 
author’s observations and impressions of personalities and condi- 
tions as he saw. them in the course of the intimate contacts his 
position afforded. The result is a captivating book that is not 
only a genuine contribution to the personal side of the war period, 
but one which radiates through its pages a subtle, ever-growing 
quality, as of one whose tolerance kept pace with his ascensions 
while his genial humor never lost the common touch. This 
impress reveals the underlying secret of so meteoric an advance- 
ment and bespeaks the measure of the man himself. 

General Bullard’s journal, though equally reminiscent, is a more 
trenchant expression. Its most revealing part, perhaps, is the 
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frank exposition of the difficulties encountered while the first 
American arrivals in France were undergoing their preliminary 
organization and training. As an early commander of the First 
Division, before promotion brought him to the command of the 
Third Army Corps and eventually to that of the American Second 
Army, General Bullard experienced to the full the discouragements 
of that formative period when it seemed as if the promises of the 
War Department would never be fulfilled. Nor has he hesitated 
before the storm of criticism he must have known he would meet 
boldly to give his views of the Ninety-Second, the colored, Divi- 
sion, which tempest he has since withstood. 

Of many notables, both American and Allied, his estimates are 
vivid and discerning. The portrait of the late General Mangin, for 
example, under whom his corps served with such distinction during 
the latter’s victorious offensive of the eighteenth of July, is an 
astute appreciation of a great soldier by another. His impression of 
the imperturbable General Debeney goes deeper than does 
General Harbord’s idea of that accomplished French army com- 
mander. The tribute he pays to the abilities of his successor in the 
command of his old division is as creditable to its author as to its 
subject, General Summerall. Yet of all the character sketches in 
which this book abounds, that of General Hunter Liggett is the 
most penetrating and predictive. “Liggett,” says General Bullard, 
“had the valuable faculty of seeing what was important and what 
not; and he did not waste his time or attentions on what was not 
going to count. In my opinion, this faculty, taken with his high 


| military instruction, contributed to make him a fit commander of 


the great army to which he at last came.” 

As this description fits the man, so it fits his book. “‘Command- 
ing an American Army ” is essentially a military memoir, reduced to 
its simplest terms. While its tactical and strategical commentaries 
will fascinate the professional student, let not the lay reader on 
this account pass it by, for it holds allurement as well for him. 
Guiding his pen with the same simplicity of procedure that 
directed his control of a million men against the Freya Stellung, 


s this former head of the Army War College limns in broad strokes 


the outline of the second Marne, the St. Mihiel, and the Meuse- 
Argonne operations as the higher command conceived and exe- 
cuted these major American engagements. In presenting this final 
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campaign, the book renders a particular service. The Meuse. 
Argonne offensive, due to its phases, its duration, the dogged na. 
ture of the struggle and the great number of units employed, has 
been by many but vaguely comprehended, accounts of it often 
leaving the reader confused Before the bright light of General 
Liggett’s narration, this fog lifts, to display in clear relief both the 
magnitude and the method of this gigantic attack which, smashing 
the hinge of Germany’s last bulwark, was the greatest feat in the 
history of American arms. 

That the dead who rest in Romagne cemetery have not died in 

vain is an assurance this recital implies. As to the price of it all, it 
is impossible not to quote a paragraph from the author’s conclu. 
sions as to preparedness for national defense. After discussing the 
military situation that would have inevitably ensued had the 
American Third Army on the Rhine, to press the acceptance of 
the peace terms, advanced with the Allies into central Germany, 
General Liggett declares: “The enforced direction of untrained, 
or only partially trained, soldiers in battle, especially against 
opponents thoroughly prepared, is a frightful thing to contem- 
plate. This responsibility our officers were forced to carry during 
the World War.” "i 

While these three books in no wise overlap, they offer an added 
interest if read in the light of their respective standpoints. Gen- 
eral Harbord presents his impressions in the guise of absorbing 
entertainment, General Bullard in an analytical review based upon 
his unamended observations, General Liggett in a succinct tracing 
of the American effort as he saw it in the conduct of the war. All 
three, at points along the trail, have blazed a path for others to 


elaborate into a broad highway. 
Roypen WIL.IAmson 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF TALENT 


By Joun Lancpon Heaton 


HE admirable article in THe Yate Review for July, “The 
Children of the Pioneers,” by Frederick Jackson Turner, is 
one of very few upon that important subject which take full ac- 
count of the time element in apportioning the origin of talent 
among the States. The periodical literature of the past half-cen- 
tury abounds in articles which, neglecting that element in the 
calculation, have grossly slandered half the people of the nation, 
and have commonly been followed by no apology or correction. 
More than thirty years ago, for instance, there appeared in a 


f magazine of wide circulation an article which professed to estimate 


the relative rank of the States as productive of native or cultured 
intellect. The author took as the basis of his computations the 
birthplaces of those persons briefly cited in “Who’s Who.” Now, 
this estimable publication was and is necessarily not an accurate 
talentometer, since it records relatively more writers, college pro- 
fessors, and others easily traceable by their work, than business 
men, engineers, and the like, whose minds may be as keen, and 
whose services may be as valuable to the common country. Aside 
from that, the folly of contrasting States newly settled with those 
of the Atlantic seaboard on the basis of native talent compared 
with present population should have been apparent. However, 
the author of the article in question, faced by preposterous prem- 
ses and brought by faulty figuring to an absurd conclusion, swal- 
lowed it whole: Vermont and Virginia were prolific of such talent 
as “Who’s Who” recognized; Colorado and Nebraska had pro- 
duced none; for which condition plausible reasons were sought. 
Readers of Dr. Turner’s article will see the catch at once. Na- 
tive talent in the various States should have been compared, not 
with the total population of those States by the Census of 18g0, 
but with the presumed total number in those States from 1830 to 
1850 of white women between 18 and 45 years of age; and that 
number in such States as Kansas, California, and Colorado was 
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very small during those years, when the native talent of 1890 was 
in its swaddling clothes. 

The very figures cited, when put to that test, justified a concly. 
sion which, since it was likely and reasonable, we may accept as 
probably true: it was that, in the closing years of the last century, 
Kansas and California stood not near the foot but at the head of 
the list of States as prolific of native talent. There were reasons — 
though manifestly exact mathematical conclusions in a matter 
so complex are impossible. 

When in 1867 Samuel Bowles of “The Springfield Republican” 
and Schuyler Colfax visited together the Pacific Coast they were 
struck, as Mr. Bowles records, by the very high average of energy 
and intelligence displayed by California men. The children of this 
energetic population, growing up in a favorable climate and in 
conditions of remoteness and self-dependence which gave San 
Francisco a metropolitan character, still notable and not shared 
by cities of the same size in the East, were just arriving at the age 
when distinction was possible. They were, and they still are, re- 
invading the Eastern seaboard, where they are conspicuous by 
their success in journalism, the law, and education. The case as to 
Kansas was somewhat similar. 

Articles slandering the mental equipment of the newer States 
in the manner of the essay to which I have referred have contin- 
ued up to the present year to appear at odd intervals even in 
scientific magazines, and—amazing thing—to be reprinted with- 
out corrective comment even in the sections slandered. There 1s, 
of course, no acid test of native talent. If standards permitting 
accurate comparisons could be set up, and the vast labor of com- 
piling and computing were undertaken in a true scientific spirit, 
it would probably be found that, in proportion to the number 
of white mothers in those States forty, fifty, and sixty years 
ago, there is no very great difference between older and newer 
commonwealths in the production of recognizable talent. Such 
a study is well worth making and it is to be hoped that Dr. Tur- 
ner, Professor Visher, or some other qualified authority may u- 
dertake it; in it the effect of climate would have to be considered 
as well as the educational opportunities offered near home to 4s- 
piring youth. Talent, lacking opportunity, must frequently go 
undistinguished beyond its home parish. 
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HAMLET IN PLUS FOURS 


By Hartey GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Mr. Granville-Barker’s comment on the latest stage version of “Hamlet,” which 
arrived too late for inclusion in his article in our July issue, is here printed by 
way of postscript—Tue Eprrors 


"THE production of “Hamlet” in twentieth-century clothing 
has been salutary medicine, doubtless, for people whose minds 
had become insensible to Shakespeare the living dramatist, who 
sat out the plays as a sightseer will sometimes sit through Mass in 
a Roman church, rising and sitting and kneeling as near as may be 
at the right moments, but finding it, for all that, a mass of meaning- 
less ritual. But I cannot call “Hamlet in plus fours” more than a 
medicine. The twentieth century, measured by costume and man- 
ners, is farther from Shakespeare than the tenth; and we are 
more sensitive to the distance than were the Elizabethans. For 
manners (I speak of the production I saw) went with costume, 
though this was not altogether inevitable. And even so I should 
doubt the modern Danish courtier standing armed in the royal 
presence — even were his king a King Claudius — smoking cig- 
arettes and tossing off cocktails. Shakespeare may well need to 
be shaken out of deadening ritual occasionally, but only for the 
sake of the congregation. There are Mumpsimus priests enough 
who can also best be reminded what it is all about by a sharp re- 
turn to the vernacular. A dash of the ridiculous even may have 
its uses; as the church well knew when it let the Boy Bishop and 
his mumming have their fling. But a joke’s a joke. And, our 
medicine taken, it can go back to its cupboard till next time. 


OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
By Rosert WIrTHINGTON 


INCE the Eighteenth Amendment went into effect, a great 

many of our compatriots have felt that the Anti-Saloon League 
has added an eleventh “thou shalt not” to the Decalogue, and 
that both the paid and the unpaid reformers regard the new com- 
mandment as of more importance than the other ten put together. 
The fact that an increasing amount of space in our newspapers 
and magazines is being devoted to the matter of Prohibition, in 
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one form or another, shows that it is by no means the “academic 
question” which the Nineteenth Amendment, for instance, js, 
Few abler discussions touching on the subject can beimagined than 
the article in the April Yate Review, by Professor Henry W. Far. 
nam, entitled “Law, Liberty, and Progress”; and bold must he be 
who would cross swords with so distinguished an opponent. This 
I shall not try to do, for Mr. Farnam approaches the matter mainly 
from the economic standpoint — perhaps the only right one; bu: 
there are people who remain convinced that, co-existent with the 
economic, it has a moral aspect, and that the two are distinct, 
prone as Americans are in general to make them identical. 

Much of what Mr. Farnam says is in favor of regulation of ya. 
rious evils, by means of legislation if necessary; by manners, cus. 
toms — education, in short — when possible. He is undoubtedly 
in accord with the majority in feeling that we have too many laws 
as things are: yet he proves that “progress” involves regulations 
which in most cases must come from legislative bodies. He seems 
even to go farther than would many, and defends the laws passed 
in the face of popular disapproval, “through the persistency of a 
few men, who saw farther than their contemporaries.” Is the im- 
plication that in modern times the Anti-Saloon Leaguers are the 
farsighted ones? 

Without pausing to test the parallel between the exploited fac- 
tory-hands of the early nineteenth century and the unwilling vic- 
tims of the Volstead Act — perhaps also a minority — let usadmit 
freely that the chief support of the Amendment and the Act is 
economic. Mr. Farnam has nothing to do with inefficient amen- 
ities of life; and even the reformers who masquerade as moralists 
defend the new régime on economic grounds. It puts more money 
into the banks, it raises the standard of living, it reduces the pop- 
ulation of the jails, and so lessens taxes; the sober workman pro- 
duces more, and benefits the community. If we jose the aesthetic, 
we also lose the sordid; and before the general good, let the selfish 
Epicurean be silent. (To the reformer, the only opponents of the 
Volstead Act are those who wish to get drunk.) Throughout the 
country, the employers of labor — who, on economic grounds,may 
themselves forgo cocktails, or who may be content to limit such 
abstemiousness to their employees — support the Amendment 
(for obvious reasons) and find it easier to employ the law than to 
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educate their workmen to attain greater productivity, and more 
“efficiency.” The third class actively supporting the status quo 
are, for equally obvious reasons, the “ bootleggers.” 

But the reformers are not, in general, moralists. They are inter- 
ested, for one reason or another, in economic good. They believe 
in imposing morality from without. Now, all moralists are agreed 
that the only lasting good is that which comes from within. It may 
be practical to restrain murderers and thieves, but unless the de- 
sire not to rob and kill be within us, we are not entitled to a clean 
bill of moral health. This is no reply to the economist’s defense of 
Prohibition; but it suggests a grave indictment from the stand- 
point of the moralist. Is it a sin to do after January, 1920, what it 
was not a sin to do before the Anti-Saloon League acted? Mr. 
Wheeler and his associates have led us to water; and there their 
responsibility ends. 

The reasoning of the Prohibitionist is notable for its false anal- 
ogies; and I must confess that Mr. Farnam does not seem to have 
escaped them. He mentions the motor-car to show that personal 
liberty does not exist; traffic has to be regulated — we can drive 
only on the right-hand side of the road. But accidents happen, de- 
spite the regulations: does the Prohibitionist continue his logic and 
suggest that we do away with all motor-cars? One begins to sus- 
pect Mr. Farnam of defending a prohibition by masquerading it 
as a regulation. 

The various regulations which European countries have made 
regarding beverages are no more comparable with our Prohibition 
than would government ownership of railways in imperial Ger- 
many be comparable with the same thing here. Yet the parallel 
was made by prominent economists in this country, before our 
government tried to run the railways in 1917. For some hitherto 
unexplained reason, the Anti-Saloon League fights desperately all 
attempts to regulate the liquor question, as if the end of the world 
might be expected, should any modification of Act or Amendment 
be brought to pass. And most of the reformers are so little 
acquainted with the difference between brewed, fermented, and 
distilled beverages that they lump them all together as “rum.” 
To liken a glass of beer to cocaine or opium, is to use another of the 
false analogies so common with the Volsteadians. 

Professor Farnam does not discuss the change that Prohibi- 
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tionists have caused us to make in international law, so that we 
regard a ship which flies the American flag as American soil, where. 
ever she may go, while refusing that right to British, French, or 
Italian vessels in New York or Boston harbor; or the abolition of 
the three-mile limit; or the assault on the doctrine that a man’s 
home is his castle — still admitted in the European countries 
which have “regulated”’ the liquor question. 

“Prohibition may be, and doubtless is, open to objections,” con- 
cedes Mr. Farnam, and we may admit that “some tightening of 
the lid was bound to come as the inevitable consequence of techni- 
cal and scientific progress.”” But what has come is not moral prog- 
ress; an aspect of the matter which Mr. Farnam — perhaps 
wisely — ignores. When, some years ago, the French and Swiss 
governments forbade the further distillation of absinthe, they gave 
due notice to the manufacturers, and paid them an indemnity to 
make up for the profits they were abolishing; but when we took 
away the property of the brewers and distillers, who were conduct- 
ing, before 1920, a perfectly legal business, we robbed them. If 
the Prohibitionists find a precedent because, in 1863, we robbed 
the South, by not paying Southern slave-owners for the slaves the 
government freed, the confiscation did not make the act more 
righteous. 

No truer word was ever spoken than the “ medio tutissimus ibis” 
of the Latin poet: and temperance, in the real sense, is the “golden 
mean” of the ancient moralist. Are we a people incapable of mod- 
eration? Are we incapable of being educated to temperance? If so, 
exalt Wayne B. Wheeler and his cohorts to the rank of national 
heroes, by all means — and revise our moral code. But if, on the 
other hand, we are able to control ourselves and educate our 
neighbors — even to teetotalism!— let us try to modify their 
enthusiastic accomplishment, and restore legislation to the pos 
tion of respect it held of yore. 

And while waiting for that millennium, let us be regulated, as 
strictly as we have to be — but not entirely prohibited from ex 
ercising our own judgment, for that way (and that way only) lies 


growth. 


